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wotildj as tliey stand, mean ^from tlie glorious 
canijjs of Tictoiy pitclied at 'Mnrasima'and' Iraina, respectively,’ 
'. or “ from tlie camps of victory of .the glorious .king 
who. was residing at Mhrasima and 5rama, respectively/’ Mr. 
M. M. Giiakravar'ti, -who assigns the charters to the 12th century 
rather than. to the lltli as done by. Mr. Fleet, objects to Mr, Fleet’s 
interpretation of the term and considers that these kings could 
not rule in Orissa, for at that date kings of the Graugavaip^a 
dynasty were masters of that province. 

The title Tri-Kalihgadhipati (lord of the three Kaliogas) used 

these kings requires a little consideration. The word Tri- 
Kalioga is a vague term to us. But it seems to be sure that it 
included the whole of ICalibga with at least a few districts in the 
neighbouihood. ISTow Kaliiiga wms a strip of country between the 
sea-coast and the Eastern Grhats. It extended to about Vizaga- 
patam in the south. Its northern limit is said in the Mahabharata 
to be the river Yaitarani (mod. Byterni), wdiich river and the 
Kaliiiga peo23le the Pandavas are described to have reached at the 
same time on their southward j)rogTess fiom Bengal in the course 
of pilgrimage. According to this account, Kaliiiga would include 
a considerable portion of Orissa. But the limits of countries iluotu« 
ated from time to time and there is no certainty that the same 
river was the northern boundary of Kalihga also at the time of 
the inscriptions under notice. Be that as it may, -we iind in these 
inscriptions some points -which, w<ould indicate that Kojiala was 
included in the countries kiiowm as Tri- Kaliiiga (or the three 
Kalingas). The grantors of these chartei's have -the title Tri- 
Kalin gadliipati attached to their names, but not the title Kosalendra 
(lord of Kosala), although they W’ere undoubtedly the masters of 
the Kosala country.. Indeed, by the latter title Maha-Bhavagupta I 
is referred to in charters B, G and D. But this title is not used 
along '^vith their names nor is it joined to the title Tri-Kalinga- 
dhipati, which is almost invariably prefixed to their names. 
This seems to sho-w that the title Tri-Kalingadliipati wms thought 
sufficient by these kings to imply their possession of Kosala also. 
It is therefore probable that Kosala, (^.e.. Southern Kosala) was 
included in Tri-Kali nga (three Kalingas). Thus w^e see that they 
possessed at least a part of Tri-Kalihga and therefore the title 
Ti‘i-Kalingadhipati was not altogether an honorific one as thought 
by Mr. M. M. Chakravarti, I do not mean, to say, how^ever, that 
the whole of Tri-Kalihga was under their rule. That these kings 
held sway over what is now called the Patna State is certain. Twn 
of the visaijas or districts are called Telatatta and Ongatata (see 
Table), These names imply that they were on the banks of the 
Tela (Mod, Tel) and the Onga (Mod. Ong) river. These rivers 
flow across the Patna State into the Mahanadi and are found on the 
maps. Hence the Patna State or a considei*able part of it formed 
part of their kingdom. 

If Mr. Fleet’s identification of Vinitapura and Yayatinagara 
wdth the towm of Katak (Cuttuk) be correct, we may notice this 
fact. The issuing places of Maha-Bhavagupta I’s chaiieiB are 
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describeci as fWw I Tbe cbarters granted in the 8tli and 9th 
years of his son Maha-S'iyagnpta (Yayati) are issued from Vinita- 
pura; while the charters granted in the 24th and the 28th years 
of the latter’s reign and the one granted by his son are issued 
from Yayatinagara, Taking Mr. Meet’s view to he correct, we 
may say that Maha-S'ivagupta, who was otherwise called Yayati, 
changecl the name of his capital and called it after his own name 
as Yayatinagara (‘ city of Yayati’), and his son also cpiitiniied the 
new name. 

ISTo grants of Shvagupta, the first, king, has come down to us. 
He is not called Trikalihgadhipati, nor is the word Maha (the 
Great) prefixed to his name. This sho-ws that the powers and 
possessions of this djmasty -were increased by Mahi-BliaYagiipta 1. 
His son Maha-Slvagupta is said in one of the eulogistic verses 
fo have defeated Ajapala (a king probably) in battle and to have 
/captured thmty-two big elephants. Troin .the third plate of 
Charter H, which is the worst executed of the charters, it ap- 
pears that he defeated the Oedds and devastated their country 
(pahala). ‘ 

I have made a tabular abstract of the whole series of ten 
charters. This will facilitate their comparative study and will 
save the trouble of going through the records themselves. The 
abstract is appended with this paper. 

Some Details common to the n&uo Oharters (Q, H, I, and j). 

As already stated, they were found somewhere in the Hativ^e 
State of Patna attached to the Samhalpur district in the Central 
Provinces, Each charter consists of three plates strung together 
by a thick ring, the ends of which are joined in a circu- 
lar seal. The seal bears in relief a seated female figure -with 
two elephants with uplifted trunks. Other details of the seals 
cannot he well distinguished owfing to the rust that has accum- 
culated upon them. The inscriptions are on both sides 
of the middle plate and on the inner sides of the first and the 
third plate. In j, the inscription extends to the outer side of 
the third plate. The characters employed are Kagari of the iiortli- 
eni type and belong to that particular ■ variety of it to wliich the 
name of Kiitila has come to he applied. The engraving is usually 
deep and legible ; the letters do not usually show" through, on the 
opposite sides of the plates. The language employed in tliese re- 
cords is Sanskrit ; and except for the henedictive, imprecatory and 
eulogistic verses, they are generally in prose througliont. A point 
of orthography common to all these records is the use of v for h. 

G, — PdfnU Gopjper-PIate Grant of the 6th year of Mahd-B'hara- 
gujpta^s reign. 

The plates, the ring and the seal together AYeigh 2 seers and 
i2|' chhataks (i.e.^ little more than 5| lbs.). Each of the plates 
measui’es about by 5''. The ring is about half an inch in 
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tliickiiess and in dianieter. The seal is If in diameter. In relief 
on a eoiuitersinik surface it shows a seated female figure, perhaps 
of the goddess Laksmi, with two elephants. The plates are al- 
most' smooth ; only the middle one and a side of another have their 
ends raised into rims to protect the wiiting. - The inscriptiou, 
which is deep, is in a state of perfect preservation. Although the 
engraving is .deep, the letters do not show through on the reverse 
skies of ' the plates as the latter are .substantial. The characters 
'are ‘ Kiitila.’ ■ They include forms of decimal figimes for 6, 13 and 
5 in ^ lines 42, 43 and 46 respectively. 

The avctgraha does not occim in this record. Final forms oc- 
ciii’ of t in Kafahcit (line 1), (line 24), dadyat (line 26), 
(line 42) ; and of wmn adm mid, swrvvan (line 7), in eMn 
mid 2 ^Mhkm<drmi (.line 37). The language is Sanskrit', .and e.'xcept 
for the benedictive and imprecatory vei*ses fi*oin lines 20 to , 40, 
the whole record is in - prose. The rales of Sandhi are neglected 
in several places. There ai^e several spelling mistakes ovhich must, 
have been due to the Kayastha (or clerk), e,g., , the 

use of -u for u and several others. The average size of the letters is 
about I of an inch. F is used for h throughout. 11 is used for 
I in pravarggayanti in line 27. 

This charter is the second of the two (A and G) issued in the 
6th year of Malia-Bhavagupta’s reign. In lines 16 and 17, the 
village granted is said to have been made revenue-fi^ee ( ) ; 

yet in the concluding two lines a nominal revenue of five silver 
coins a year seems to be fixed as the king's share. The chartei* is 
moreover called in line 45 to be a revenue-charter (Kara-S'asanam). 
Charter A also conveys lands subject to a similar yearly payment. 
In lines 19 and 20, we find the ex]>ression ^rativarsa-dCitavya^ 
rUpjalcasta'palakaradanam vmiscitya, _ 

Ahsiract of the Contents of Cr, + 

Prom the victorious camp located at Mnrasima [or from the 
victorious (city of) Kataka] — 

[11. 1-4] The most devout worshipper of (the god) Mahesvara, 
the Paramabliattaraka, the Maharajadhmaja, the ornament of the 
Somakula, the lord of the three Kalingas, the Paramesvara, the 
glorious Maha-Bhavagupta-rajadeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabliattaraka, the Maharajidhiraja, the Paramesvara, the 
glorious 

■[11. 4-5] Sfivaguptadeva, [“ being in residence at Mnrasima,’’ 
( this is to he put here if the interpretation of the description of the place 
of issue given above in the 1st line of the Abstract be objected to)], 
being in good health and having done worship to the Brahmans of 
the Pasitala village in the Pota district (visaya), 

[11. 5-8] issues this command to the cultivators and other in- 
habitants of the village as well as to all the dependents of the king who 
may be living from time to time in that district, such as the Sama- 
hattps, &c. 
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[11. 8-18] “ Be it known to yon tkat for tlie increase of the reli - 
gi\)ns merit and glory of our ) godly parents as well as of 

oiir own selves, tliis village,— witkeverytliing melnded witMnits four 
hoiindaries, mth its kidden treasures and deposits, witk tke freedom 
from all lets and kindrances, witk tke power to receive all extra cesses, 
witk its ditckes and desm^ts, witk tke exemption from tke entrance 
into it ky regular and irregular troops — is granted ky ns witk lika- 
tions of water, after keing made revenue-free— to 1)6 enjoyed as 
long as tke moon, tke stars, tke sun and tke eartk endure, 

[11. 11-14] to Bkattaputras (Sri) Kesava and (S'!*!) Apya, sons 
of Bkatta Daddi, kelonging to tke Kaiisika gotra, witk tke pmvams 
Audala, Devarata and Visvaniitra, students of tke Kanva idife/ia, 
immigrants from Kommapira and iiikakitants of Lois|*ga. 

[LI. 17-18] Knowdng tkis you skould live in kappiness, render- 
ing unto tliem (tke donees) tke taxes, gold and otker skares of tkeir 
enjoyments. 

[LI. 18-40.] In tkese lines are contained tke mandate to future 
kings for tke preservation of tke grant and tke usual imprecatory and 
kenedictive verses (for wkick see tke translation of J.). [LI. 40-46]. 
Tkis ckarter was written ky Kayastka Koigkosa, son of Ballakka- 
gkosa and a writer attacked to tke office of tke Makasandkivi- 
grakin Malladatta, son of Dk^radatta, on tke tkirteentli titlvi of 
tke bi'igkt fortnigkt of tke montk of Karfcika in tke sixtk year of tke 
victorious reign of Paramakkattaraka, Makarajadkiraja, tke 
Paramesvara, the glorious Janamejayadeva. Or (dated) in figures, 
Baipvat 6, Kartika sudi 13. This revenue-ckaider is granted after 
tke fixing of tke yearly revenue as five silver coins. 

ff . — Faina Go^per-Flaie Grant of the 8th year of (Yayotti) Maha- 
Swaguptals reign. 

Tke weight of tke plates, tke ring and tke seal together is 3 
seers and 6 ckkataks (or about 7lhs). Each of tke plates measures 
S'" ky 5|.^' The ring is 4^" in diameter. Tke usual device on 
seal is visible. The interiors of tke letters show marks of the 
woiking of tke engravers tools, Tke engraving is deep: but it 
has keen done with extreme haste and carelessness, so that many 
letters and sometimes vdiole words have been omitted tlirougli 
mistake. Tke record is full of spelling mistakes and other gross 
inaccuracies. Tke material is very soft ; so that tke edges of the 
engraved lines have been pressed up considerably above tke sur- 
face of the plates. Por these reasons it has not been possible to 
read tke record completely and in certain parts, especially towards 
the end, tke meaning has remained obscure. Tke characters include 
decimal figures for 8 and 13 in lines 39 and 40 x^espectively. Tlie 
avngraha occurs in in line 13. 

Ahstraci. 

It is issued from Vinitapura, Tke place of issue is mentioned 
^initanurat KatakatL wkick incline one to Mr. Fleet^s 
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view about the identification of Yinltpiira with Ciittak ; foi-* the 
word ‘ Katakat ’ looks as it it w^'ere in apposition with Yinitapura, 
The words mav, under this view, be translated as “from Yinitpura, 
which is Kataka.’' 

This inscription pur]jorts to (u.)nvey lands on tlie nortiierii parr 
of tin Dasanaiiya river (or the river of the Dasarnir eountiw). 
beloniG^hiio* to the village Talakajja in Sanula (or Sanria) Vtsaija 
( tlistrict) in the Kosala country — to a Brabinaint. named Kaniadeva. 
g’}-jnidson of ITarsa and son of Xarasimlia. an immigrant from 
"M’addlnla and a resident of Jalajadda in Kosala, having the pmra- 
riis Gotrapa, Kasya}>a. Yatsa and Xaidhruva, and a stndent of rlie 
hladhyandina B'nklm of the Yajasaneya- (Samhita). 

Lines 15-86 contain the usual injunction to future kings with 
the henedietive and imprecatory verses abont the merits of theyjre- 
servation and the demerits of the confiscation of granted lands. 

Lines 86-41 tell ns that it was written by Fceavanaga (or 
LTsavanaga F ), the TJUhitasani ( f ), son of Sam amplien alia \"a ( ? ), 
by the command of the ranal'a Dharadatta, the Mali a- Sandhi vigra- 
Itin, in the 8th year of the victorious reign of Yayatidevii, and 
that it was engraved hy Yijnani Madliava, son of Yasu. 

Lines 40-42 contain a verse setting forth the transitoriness of 
, life and its pleasures and enjoining the preservation of the gnod 
» I works of others. The next lines are very obscure. They speak of 
^1 a powerful Kosala king of the Somavamsa (refemng probably to 

J Maha-Sfivagiipta himself) who defeated probably the Cedis 

may be a mistake for fif ) . The last two words of the record 
speak of the devastation of some 2:)lace, probably TJnhala or the 
Oedi country ‘‘made Dahaiia or Dahala 

uninhabited’’). The same king probably was the author of the 
devastation. 

J. — Patna Copper-Plate Grant of the 24th year of Yayati-Mahd- 
Stva.gupta's reign. 

Each of the plates measures 8^" by 6|". The ring is in 
diameter. The diameter of the seal is 2j". It contains the usual 
female figure. The weight of the plates, the ring and the seal 
together is 4 seers and 5 (or nearly The characters 

includes decimal figures for 24 and 5 in line 62. The virdma occurs 

in (1. 12), and in line 13, and in in line 

24. It is mistakenly omitted in and in lines 56 and 57 
respectively. Pinal forms occur of n in ■sr^rr^T«T (1. 18) 

(1. 19) and (20) ; and of m (i?) with a virama below^*' 

in in the last line. The avagraha occurs wi^ongly in 

in line 19 and correctly in in line 38. 

The average size of the letters is f of an inch. As for the ortho- 
graphy, we may notice the use of n (1^) for anusvdra in 
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, in line 61,, and„tlie nse oi n (®r) for anmvUm in in line 9. F is 
nsed for h as usual in these records. 

' 'Tlie wordings of present record are alniost ,,ideiitioal with 
those of J. Both the donor and the donee are the same persons 
' ■.with those in charter J,. ;■ Both these charters, were issued from the 
same place Yayatinagai’a. The only difference lies in (1) the 
names of the villages granted, (2) the names of the writers and 
engravers and (3) in the dates. The present charter does not con- 
tain the verse in praise of the Sandhi vigrahin (who is however a, 
different person here) which is found in J toward the close' 

This ' charter purports to convey the (lines 25-26) village of 
Deladeli in the Telatatta visaya in the Kosala country to Bhatta- 
Mahodadhi. 

[LI. 59-64].— This charter was 'written hy the 
Tathagata, a writer belonging to the office of the Ifahasandlii- 
vigrahiii, tiie Banaha Dharadatta, on the fifth tdthi of the bright 
fortnight of the month of A^adha in the twenty-fourth year of the 

prosperous and victorious reign of,. .*.the glorious Yayitideva.” 

It was engraved by VijMm Tasnka. 

For the translation of this record, reference is made to the 
translation of J, with which it is identical in almost all parts. 

J. — Patna Goioper-Plaie Grant of the 28th year of Yayati-Mahd- 
Stvagupia^s reign. 

Each plate measures 9|^' by 7." The ring is slighty above 
in thickness and is 4|'' in diameter. The diameter of the seal is 
2|. It contains the usual female figure, etc. The weight of the 
the whole is 4 seers and 5 chataPs (or about 9 lbs). The 
inscription extends to a portion of the outer side of the third 
plate. The average size of the letters is about f Tlie engraving 
is good and fairly deep ; but the plates being substantial the letters 
do not show throngli on the reverse sides, except very slightly on 
the outer side of the first plate. Pinal forms occur of ii (if) in 

(line 14), SR'T'STsr, (line 22), (Hue 24) , 

(line 63) and-*5nT (line 64) and of ( H) ni in (line 75), 

ill which last instance the inrama is put below it. 

The final form of t (rf) is found in the following ligatures : — 
(line 12), ^ (in line 18), (in line 24), ^ in (line 73). The 
rirmna occurs in (112) ; while in several eases it lias been 

omitted through mistake: e,g,^ in (line 32), 

(line 13) and (line 14). The avagraha occurs incocreetly in 
fi'Ud correctly in (line 73). As regards 

the orthography, we may notice that is written for WM, and 

for I The use of v for h is usual. 

As this record is the longest of the four cliarters under' notice, 
I give its full translation, to which reference is mficle for the mean- 
ing of the I’est, 


Yoh lyMo, Kingii. ■ ,9 

.-■■■ ■■■"[^•■'^•]" .V ■■■ . Vv,;. 

Full Tbajs^slatioj^ of J. 

i [L. 13] Om Hail! From that glorious -towii of Yajatiiiagara, — 

[L. l-i]-—* where the eujoymaiit of loye is being con tiiiually 
iiitensiiiecl aaicl still more intensified by the close embraces (of 
lovers), by whioh fatigue is removed, in which hissing sound often 
appears and in which hairs often stand on their ends, •althongli 
such enjoynieiit siilfers interriiptions as the ardent young couple 
show their skill in the various processes of conjugal enjoyment 
with their eyes dilated (with excitement) and with their minds 
subdued and fascinated by amorous thoughts ; 

[LI. 4-7.]— where, even in the midst of quarrels , arising from 
jealousy, lovers, beaten by lotuses from the ears of wonieii who 
have cast the beauty of the celestial damsels into shade by the 
greatness of their endless and peculiar charms, have all their men- 
tal anguishes roused to action by the entrance of the sharp arrows 
of Gup id, with their hairs standing on the ends Qdt. sprouting up) 
on account of the spiinkling of the drops of kweat (from the persons 
of the objects of their love) ; 

[LI. 7-11.] — where, at the toj)s of houses beautifully white- 
washed, the places of assignation of unchaste women and their 
pearl ornaments were whitened by the clusters of rays issuing from 
the club-like tusks of very lofty elephants — -the rays which rendered 
the autuiiiii moon useless in the matter, of dispelling darkness ; 

[Lines 11-18] (and) where the fatigue of the women enjoying 
conjugal caresses with ardent attachment is removed by the breezes 
surcharged with the particles of w^ater sent up by the breaking and 
i swelling of the high waves of the Malianadi. 

[Lines 13-16] There was on the earth a beautiful king named 
Janamejaja, who had a pure and mild appearance and a lotus-like 
face, who had subjugated by the force of his arms all his enemies, 
and whose spotless fame, well knowm throughout the three worlds, 
covered the eight quarters like a canopy. 

[Lines 16-18] From him sprang King Yayati, whose glory was 
sung in all the three wmrlds, who defeated his enemies w^ith con- 
tempt as it w^ere, and whose sword had its sharp edge made rugged 
with the pearls coniiiig out of the foreheads of the elephants rent 
. asunder by it ; , 

[LI. 18-21.] whose swoL’d rent asunder with its point the 
foreheads of a large number of elephants, from which heaps of pearls 
came out and adorned the bosom of the damsel of the earth in every 
battle ; the dusts of w^b.ose lotus-like feet, as pure as the rays of the 
gems in the head-dresses of kings constantly bo wdiig down at his 
doors, assumed, through equality, the lustre of these {i.e. -the gems) ; 

I [LI. 21-24.] who, having defeated Ajapala in battle, aston- 

Jj I ished the heavenly damsels by capturing alive wdth a smiling 
face, thirty-tw'o big elephants, named Kamadeva, etc., whose ridei*s 
had been killed, — elephants who had sharp and huge tusks 
and whose temples were discharging tc/ior and therefore abounded 
with flocks of greedy bees getting intoxicated (by draughts of the 
fragrant fluid). 
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Oharters of th> Sonimamu Khuj^. laanary, 190 _ 

FTil 2i>29 1 Tlie most devout worsliippei' of (tto god) Mahe- 

flip rvrrrimeiit of tile Somakiila, the loid 01 tilt till eo i\.cu ^ 

glorious ilalia-Bliavaguptaraiadeva, 

^ I^Ll Inoa.l'i'.n 


Brahmans of the district at the village ot 


Brahmans of the district at tne vuiage ui ^ _ 

jlVMya or distinct in Sannavati tL timF- 

pendants of the king such as the saimhatji, 

dhntrs the NiyrMadhdMnl:m ■ 

pMka^ the FiMws^‘umx), Vetnhas , the 

rinirorf 7 iiyti«in-('*t^KtW*r), the Bamka, (Kril^), the Bf^yahallanwx 

&c. (in the following ivords) : ^ _ 

r Lines 33-431. -‘Beit known to you that for the eiihauoe- 

JoS .-.ligil,.. m.rit .,,<1 Bl»7 .< o,u«lv.. ..,d ™y' 

its lands and waters, with the privileged -f w ri WonLi^ri^^^^ ^ 
into hv the regular and irregular troops— is, hy a coppti pia 
Smter ciranted by us as revenue-free, with ° 

to he eAjoyed as lolg as the moon, the stars, the sun and the earth 

fLiiies 37-401 to Bhatta Maliodadhi, son of Siddhesvara and 

grank srof Parimesvaia; of hW 

didstrict (visami), an immigrant troin kasili m the biat_.^ 
member of the ICa«.h7m </ori« with ' 

A\nrUl‘i, and Yisvamitra a,nd a student of the Uautcuna 

fLiiies 43-441. Being aware of this, you should dwell m hap- 

pinesk Weiig unto him^he rents and other shares of enjoyment 

due to him.” 

riXif. "those who oollectod). Prob. p.uweyors or oolleotors 


* 

of revenue, ■■ 

^firg^—Tho.^e whose duty was to keep uoar. Prob. Uslwrera. 
^^^j^y^f^^Those ia charge of the Appointment Dopartment, 
^(^qjf^-Those whose duly was to punish the wrong-doers. 

ftr^ii^-Spics. „ , .u , 1 • 

Lit. an officer who held a cane. Prob. Chainbeilam. 

Officers employed at the harem. 

Probably a title of high distinction. 

Favourites of the king. 
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V\il. I, Xo l.’i of the SoiuavamM K-ing-s. 

[K.8:] e: : / ' " ' ■•"■■/•s''''.. 

Tin/s mj grant sliouild be pi’eserVecl like t lie ir own grants by 
future kings also, from a regard for religious laws and my own 
earnest request. / ■ ■ ■ * , ■ , . ' 

L.40. Tims it is said ill religious books : — 

[Lines 48-49], Land lias been given by many kings com- 
liieiieing with Sagara,. ; whoever at aiw time possesses the earth, 
to 1 dm at that time the reward accrues, 

[Lines D-50]. Thn giver of land enjoys happiness in heaven 
foi‘ bO.OOO yeai's : while both the confiscator and the person who 
aG([iiies(‘es ill so doing go to hell. 

[Lines 51-52], CtoM is the first offspring of fire ; the earth is 
the daughter of Yisiiu ; and the cows are born of the sun. He who 
gives gold and cows and lands, by hira^ by that act, are given all 
file three worlds. 

[Lines 52-54], Fathers (in the world of the dead) clap their 
liands upon tlieii* arms, and giuncl-fathers leap from joy, saying, 
A giver of land has been born in oui‘ familY : he shall become 
our deliverer.'’ 

[Lines 54-55 j. Both the giver and the receiver of land are 
doers of meritorious works and wdll certainly go to heaven. 

[Lines 55-51)1. A confiscator of (gifted) lands is not purified 
even by tlie exca vation of a thousand of tanks, by the performance 
of a hundred of rajapeya sacrifices and by the gift of a crore, 
CO'WS. 

[Lines 515-57]. He who steals a piece of gold or a cow or even 
half-a-fiiigerh breadth of land is consigned to hell till the destruc- 
tion of the world. 

[Lines 57-59]. That ignorant fool who confiscates or causes 
the confiscation of lands is, being tightly bound in the fetters of 
Varxma, reborn of lower animals. 

[Lines 59-60]. He who confiscates lands given by liimself or 
others becomes a worm in the ordure and stinks there with his 
ancestors. 

[Lines 61-62]. The sun, Varuna, Visiiu, B.rahma, Soma, the 
god of fire and the great god S' ulapani welcome the giver of land 
(as lie goes to Iieaven). 

[Lines 62-68], Rarnabbaclra again and again requests all the 
future kings, saying, ^ This bridge of religion is coinmon to all 
men ; it is to l)e observed by you in all times.” 

[Lines 64-66]. Thinking* that wealtli as well as human life 
are as n ns table as a drop of wnfer on the leaf of a lotus and under- 
standing all that has been said above, men slioiild not destroy the 
good works of others. 

[Lines 66-69], He who surpassed the pi’eceptors of the kings 
of the gods and of tlie demons (he., Yrliaspati and S'ukracarya) in 
wisdom and pride, wd 10 bore wdth perfect ease the heavy burden of 
the state affairs imposed bj the king and -who had both policy and 
prowess as his dear and constant friends, — that fortunate person 
of the name of (Shi) Singluidatta (Siiphadatta) was the lioider of 
the post of the minister of peace and war,” 

[Lines 69-71]. This charter, written by Kayjustha Suryasena 


12 ’ Gharters of the Soniavamu Kings, [January, 1905. 

belonging to tlie oMce of (or a servant of) the “minister ot peac*.e 
and war’ of tlie Kosala conn try, is to last as long as tlie moon, 
the sill) and the stars endui*e. 

[Lines 71-74]. On the hfth tUhi in tlie bright fortnight of the 
month of Bhadrapada in the 28th year of the victorioiis reign of 
the most devout worshipper of (the gnd) Mali es vara., the M.ah.a- 
rajadhirija, the Paiwiesvara, the oriianieiit of the vSoinakula 
(lunar race), the lord of the three Kalirigas, the glorious Yayati- 
deva. Or, in figures, Saipvat 28, Sudi 5. 

■ [Lines 74-75], ; Engraved' by VinaU (Vijhaiii) Madhuiiiathana, ' 

[Tmiscriptk)iis of all the following charters are from the original plates.] 

' • &._ }/ ■ : : 

First Plate. 

wi[-] 

f^<-] 

[4] ^ I® 1“ tflcrTf^H 

[6] 5r?r?iT3irt^^€*r: mz W2[-] 

[7] ft’s?® 

f8] f%irt »ReTr ?/^TOTfv?;?r['] ^rwj 

[9] ^'ll-qfE3RK^KT*I5B[-] 

[10] fiB: srfafBf^r5’9I^>^^5r%sl^g[:"] 

JSf.B, — The letters and signs enclosed within brackets [ ] are snpplied by 

■■ Me. ■ 

i Bead ft*. ® This mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

Bead ^ fhis mark of punctuation is unnecessary. 

^ Hoad npninjw . ® ^©ad Bead gia:. ^ Bead |j. 
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Vol. I, Ifo. 1.] Okarfers of the Smimi-amsi Kimjs. 

[lY. &'.] 

[12] ?;mii ^T?^iiT!§T'aiTf^»5ir ^t»*nfii^f5^3refT«ii ’rfi'S[[-] 

[13] i?1rTWT^^T»iIT 


Second Platk ( a ), 

[14] ^^^^^^Z[T»5fT['] Ml^ft^"«?T»5n[*] sf^^^ITI^T|5::[-] 

[15] ^%WraT[-] 

[16] ®T|«!gi^ract5fH«?t ®wM9tre^»rT^ftii[-] 

[17] w Effa¥Tf?cr i:tsr^iriw 

[18] 5|ff TH^fgwwfg! i »jji[-] 

[19] ^[-] 

[20] ?i?ira>ai[*] i 

Here follow the usaal verses, being thirteen in all. Twelve of these 
occur in Plate A (see. Epi. Ind. Ill, p. 343), and for the remaining one, sec 
transcription of Plate J, lines 56-57, &c. The last of tliese verses end 

in the words 

Third Plate. [11. 36-46.] 

[40] ?[f5nT?;?iHfR:%Ji'i-T?;i5iTf^nsnf?;%=5[[-] 

[41] K 1?$ ii® ifTt^[-] 

[42] 4 
[48] fmfecrf^sr 

[44] Tii3Erf5r^:g^i^®3^>5Vt^3i i vf<Tw[-] 

[45] 

[46] ^ 1 


1 Read ® Read H, 8 Read * Read g-, 6 Read |[. 

S Read 7 Read f^. ^ Read ® This mark of punctua- 

tion is unnecessary. w Read’^iSflf, 




14 Charters of the Soinavamsi Ki'iojs. [Jaiiuarj, 1905, 

■■ iPiKST',, P late., . . 

\ [2] fT?;a(R^TmTf^T3I’*ftwl'W^lW5CT55^WqT[^T]^®?igT^^ 

[8] lT5;J7>f?T?;aR«l-T?:T5!Tf5J55;T5rq^l'^’5:«t[-] 

[6] ^ 1 c[5f3RSfI5fT?T!5U^^ 

[6] g'®c;^TW’f€t^srfN%cr»3fH 

[7] m‘. s^r^fjorrs^iqssi 'g f?^#t5r! 

[8] f«rfir5’gTff>rstr%it5tr^ i 

[9] 3[:T5r l‘®gT?r^37Wrs??’T3i:[T]llT«lTft'®^ I 

[ 10 ] 5jft^r^3t^5i|WT'^^’?r I ?ft5ffTfr^«iTi i *f['] 

[11] gcrW :^^J7T^=5fcrKgRTssfwfef«fr- 

^Ei^qVi-f-] 

[12] 3iT^ crT^ilT?r^5rT[-] 

[18] srfcTtfrll^cf ^esswirisr 

* This record is quite full of mistakes and omissions. The short h is 
almost tbrougbout expressed by the long one. In the footnotes only the 
' most salient mistakes are corrected. 

i We have both the plain symbol as well as the letter for 
^ B-ead 8 Read w for i?. * Head 6 Hejia W I 

8 Read sj|, 1 Read 8 short n for long u. 

® Read fW[. 10 Read short u for long u. H Read short u for long ii. 

1^ Read l][. Omit the visarqa. hi This sign of punctuation is 
unnecessary. l® These two letters are doubtful, and may also be 

read 1® Read j 11 Should probably be corrected to R 

18 Omit the sign for long a. Probably the next word sliould be WTIfW, 

19 Should be SO Read f%. W Read g. 
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Charters of the Suninviimst. Kings. 
Second Peate («■). ' 


[14] iff fg! l#*r ^rfcfWf?Ffrff i mff- 

[15] trfcTf^^f^'fTwgrftfT 

[16] fif I 


Here ocoar the same thii’fceen verses as are foiincl on Plates G and nre 
referred .to after !. 20 of the transcripts of G*. Iiines 16-85 are as full of spel- 
ling mistakes as the, rest of this charter' (H). 


Sfxmixp Plate (?0 

[86] ■ qwnt[-] 

[36] »5ff;qi?r»ffiiCfOTVTi;T5TTf«ri:i5ifri:^^?:^fi'fTffif^[-] 

[37] qiaRf^fRf^lfTfaiqfci^fT^qTfcT^fKT^I’^ «Fiq[-] 

[38] <|5en[;T3a;% =S¥q# ^q\f^T’5Tf « 

[39] ffw sjff \ \ e( 

[40] i 

Third Plate. 

[41] I ^=^1^ TfT?}%sr“ cfTllW- 

' I 

[48] ^qfcrfiff sifor: i ^^■. ^[-] 

[ 44] fff ftiswifi Tf g# fq i w- 

[45] ftf5[^ I ?;PRTV 

[46] ?;Tfi[%qf:siT5Tg; ^lifs^^EtJjfgg; sif fjfff 

1 Read % 2 Omit the r-strokens. S Omit the r-strokens. 

^ Re^d 3^. t Read 3i|^. ^ Read 7 Read ^ R(-ad 

^ Read ‘ 10 This is doabtfnl, probably is to bo read. If so, the 

oorreot form hero ^yonld be j H Probably 

iITqt*r is correct ; ttie word means an artist. 



16 ■ Charters af the S^rmivamsi Ki/nj.s\ ■ Jaiiiiary, 1905. 

[47] g?TPfiri?i?i w 1 

[48] gs I cfg?T?ri% 1 5affr5:T5t?#twe£rifft 

[49] iTi?ap?r3f|:5^cr 

[50] I 

The transcription of the third plate of H is full, of doubtful points 
here and there : in some places, they are altogether obscure. This plate, or 
rather the whole record, was very hastily and carelessly inscribed. 

I. v" 

Ohartee 1. 

Plate I. 

[2] I 

[3] fif 

[4] !■! II -5I’WT^Wf^^¥)?TTf-] 

[5] ^^TTTtTOl^tSRTpftfWsit^f^^fSrfil Stmf^sis 

[6] ^T?tr%^T^aT! I SITET^ 5fTOf^ef^5C«l3ETit3«Tftr[-] 

[8] II 

[9] [i] 

[10] gaiTJur n?^sf 

[11] iwraKi^wmcfi II 

[12] . I ^r%gaT«f3jn^f*iT*rT 

[13] TT’^fg! II cT ^ig » '’’^IsRw^riTfwp] 

[14] c?5s»^^8dfwciTsr5jTwref?5irvwf*r^tTlfenf ! i mr 

if.B*— The letters and signs enclosed within brachete [ ] are supplied 
"'by me*. : . 

I Read Metre : , S'ardhlavikrtdita. S Read “Si Metre; 

Upa^ati of Indravajru and Upendravajra. & Omit the sign of long a. 

® Metre; Ynsantutilaka. 
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[Sr.&'.] ■ .... 

[16] 5f^%5r^T[-] 

[16] 5^: 11 


[17] 


PLiTE II (a). 

?jro 1 3T?i^^jfl:5r€t^^'^Tfwf5fr4cif5;i^[-] 

f3^[-] 


[18] I -?{#^>5rTf^B[T^Tf'?i^5;S15?^fv^?R5[lT^T^ 

[19] li|WT^ ^T}T%fTf^'=^Tij i f5!tgT55rp?T^[-] 

si[-] 

[201 fTMT^Tffjjfrrrfn’ ’S 





* Head 


- 'T^r-] 

' .} 

'wr^ixparfaf fw[-] 
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Plate II (6). / : 

■ ■ '*nC 

[82] sst I iBUtffPR;: 

[88] w- ^?:Tcr[-] 

[84] 3^frTr9?:T?gT?siTfw% wr1%w[-] 

[35] 51©% 


[86] tT’C%’g?:*rTw ^[-] 

[87] ^T^^cTT^sffrw fwf3^*T^pir^w^*iT[-] 

[88] ^T TrRnfw^5:TSFr«rw enq-9n«[-] 

[89] f^a»fT3T[-] 

[40] »ftiT^f^T^g}Tf^i*n?rgtT*T?rf^gf^!l%[-] 3^[-] 



•F.B.— Hertll, 

ocour the nsaal verses, for which see lines 47-66 of the text 

of 3 below. \ 


[60] ^ 

[68] «»«’ !j«viwr%l‘:TO • 

[64] cnar[»t%%t^ 


letters and signs e.- 
I For I 

wHok may stand for the e- si 

^^Eeadftnrflr* 
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Charters of the Soniavcmisi Kings. 
J. 

Fie, ST Plate. 


[2] l-sit #5r cf*qcft:i I ] 

SiHT [-] 

[Sj ^c|;iicT?:T^«rT5rlTTa[fj?T! ^?;5:[-J 

[4] 3!rr3T[*] n 

[5] 5r«f^5T: ^®f^;w[-] 

[6] ’®il%cTT![i]5Tr5r^ ^f^\il^^®^?:siX5ftt8rrfqciT^mH 

f 

[7] i'^^TTi^^ngfWtlss^cndfrTtTi: B 

[9] [ ! ] ^T'^re^^ftsr’T^ 

[10] ^aiTJT^f TT^gif fl’i^erT’SRlRrCErcTt^^jf-] 

[11] ^^sTT^JT^i^lfTCrcT! II TrfTn^gifcr^'fwiw[-] 

[1 2] [ I ] ^f^sf^T5ifa'«^*rT5ii «r3fTT[-] 

WTH 

[18] TTii-^: II cT35fT;q; ^?rgTf%5r3i?:Tcj; i ‘°^ >^ -^gr?[-] 

[14] f5?c{^'q'3rtf%efR5iTWT^^^jr^»ft%f^tfew I 



[16] ^CRT 3f5r%[-] 

i'" ■' " ' ' 

[17] ‘■’’TPciffpsfR:' [ I ]<P5fi^[T]^c? 

j '"■'•O'* f%W«^[-] 
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Second Plate (a). 

[18] i 

[19] ^T^^5Er^liT5Trar^r^c{ sifcT?;® i 

[20] f[T]5C=^3TW5CTfy'JTf'33:^tw[*]5^raTO^[! I ] 

>/ [21] ■ CTSIT : II ®rnfJ^Y5iT^J?raTf ?I^i:3I5^[-] 

[ 22 ] Til5rW^?:?T^^T?T[-] 

%¥Tf%[-] 

[28] f5TWT* 55iTtrraJTT^1' « [-] 

^ [24j] II w5;?Tfn[-] 

[25] 3Trt^T3TTf^KT5TEr^^’gT^'t^^[-] 

[26] fa5!^f%^f%If^^feTift3Tl'W13IK5iT5t^^En^Tf[-] 

[27] ^5iTcf’T?:'3TfrTt^?;E??:?r»rfT^^WT5;T5fif-£t^T3rir[-] 

[29] T[x^‘ f 31^ I %^Tcrf r^^^riTiw’' 

[80] Tim Tti7TW’afwwr®f«r'| [-] 

[81] ^3SEnf«%ft2s*r%f^^^TEi5isR:m[-] 

[82] Ti^gTWtri^xT3itf^*r: 

[88] fcT f^r^cf¥r5^mgaT Wr^lfiTT^ tllTr: Tl^fU! 5 ^»t[-] 

[ 31 ] fsrfti! Ti^mTTO^J! 5ei^mf^5a^'f[-] 

[85] ifTif^cT! 1® '^#l;fnti'^»fi! ^T’^rra^! Trjrwrw [ - ] 

. Second Pdate (&). 

[ 36 ] Trferf*!fErg-=gf>if5%3i: ^f«[-] 

[87] E(fJT\^T^T “ 

1 Alefcro ? S'ardulvikrldifcatni * Aletre vasaiitatilafen#^^ Read 
4* Road ft?r I ’Tim mark of punctuation is iiniioces- 

sary. Hoad ^ %- ^'TH??iiark of .punctnation is uimeocssary^ 

Instead of Vead ^ ( 
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[ 88 ] ^rf?r^f^{%jfcrT^ ^ 5 r®Tf?[-] 

[89] 

[40] sr :3^^T?:TH?;:^[?lIwra^[-] 

[41] 

[42] ^ ?rT^-iiTsi%sn^r€tii^ srf«rtnf^[-] 

[48] cT i:i?r^jr<?r 

[44] II wf^-] 

[45] ^^3^^t?^^5[-] 

[46] II cTwr-^tsP H^rsri# ^^fjf 

[47] ^[]^srT ?n5rf»f: ^ sr^ 

r^Qi . ’i.f«^^?r[-] 

[48] ;?} ci^T iS5r n >377 »i;?x?r^g^ g.- grf^gT: ^[-] 

[49] *fTc| ^j-_^ 

[ 60 ] ? fihfcr I ^ 7 ^f mg 3 T*?IT ^ 

[61] II ^?73;g;5| 3^5}^ g. 

Third Plate (a). 

[52] ^T^sf JTT^ 3?^^ ggf7g[ I ] ^^.^^" 1.-811 

- • ^^TT^X-] 

; [58] egf% fgg,^- fir^ifr^f p'" n ^^ifri f% spg: 

[54] ^ g^Tc77 [i] ^ 

■5r?T^[-] 

1 Read- wlJtT^,’ | 2 Read , g jjetre : Anushtubli. 

corrected to ^gTSf^gj- as Fleet Iras done. But I ttiink ' gn ' »| '« {g 

lowThil 

6 Metro : Annshtni.!., 1 [{.jud 1 , »■ M^ra t hidmfajfft. 

* Read ^9 SSfitre iiimslitilljli. ' M Omit one perpendlealar. 

R Metre : Aanshtcibti. /.,i „ ' . . ■ • 
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[55] fg- [i] ^ f*racf [ii] 'a^fTTri^Jt 

[56] iT5i^5n:^*r 'w [ I ] sfi^i 9i?tfeg'[^T]^si *r i 

[57] [i] li 

%isin%sr 

[68] lefT »jfTT?;sjfTt*r g ’flftcTT [ I ] 1-=#T 

I l[-] 

[59] [n] 

[60] “3!^ 'f^ar giiEtKi gfFTJjWT'-® fiTgfwH 

. . xt^?r It ^'^t[-] 

[61] «\?Tt«rcrrasf! ’■* [!] 3i.^¥i[-] 

[62] fisr^ >rTr^T*Ttif*rJ^fjf[ i [ i ] ‘%TRT5?it [5]^[’] 

■S3[^%[-] 

[63] g^rnmi n sBo^f^cri^^ 4nf%[-] 

[64i] *J5 »3jrt i ‘®?[fcr ^?r^- 

[65] t^?i?T5f^5sr [ I ] ^s^- 

M'] 

[66] *rf^ ISS^! uraft^^t' f^i35T! [ i ] 

'’%5iT<*nTi[-] 

[67] KT=5Tactf%ar^T5?iWSOT[-] 

[68] g# 1 1 ] “s^i- 

WT^[-] 

i Metre ; Annshtabh. , 2 Metre ; Ainisbtubh. s j^ead 
^ Read & Bead S TMs sloka lias six feet ; nicti't? 

'i Read-flfift. 8 Btetre": Amislitiibh, 5> Road lO-'^ead 

Metre: AnusbtiibM Read Bead I*. | 1^ Read |?|;i|t 

“ Metre : 8r41mi. 16 Meire; Pushpitagril n Metro SardWavikridita ' 

IS Bead sf for anmvdra ♦. , * 
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[69] 4 ^ ^ ^WcT?rTfit?f%wxr?: [ „ j 


fl-frT% 


Thied Plate ( b ). 

[70] ,ra« ^ ^ >rra,;^rt4 

[71] ^ , TO««,t^r 'rewfiwsTi^t.rt^^r , 

72J ^ rf-l 

[7" ] tent# teft tmrffit w,g >rBp^ 

[^«ft > fW. -ten# , 


“belonging to expression, meaning 

oonnti.;” ■ peace and war of the Kosal! 

e^-“s:r 

It is derived most probably from rooT^^ T7s"’ ’"'•"'f"' ^ ^• 

^^^ali„e4. of.,line 47 of B,,inTl;of *° 

be read as ^ ^ e letters may also 

. BEead^q^, Bead-^« 

* B> F and H have f5?5fpff, which is pi'obably the con t f 
was probably an official title. I hasf^. 

B Bead I 
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Charters of the Somammsi Kings, 

A Tabulae Absteact OF THE Eleven Chaetees. 


1 

,,2 

3 

, 4, 

5 

6 

7 

1 8 

I 

"■'r ■ ■ ■ 

1 ^ 

i 

10 

11 

1' 

j, , 13 ; 

13 ' 

j 14 

15 

16 




Date. 



The dis- 
trict or 
Visaya in 
which the 
granted vil 
lages are 
situated. 











No 

Place of 
find. 

Grantor. 

o! 

‘Sj’ 

tS 0 
£ 

5 

SP ' 

5 '■ 

1 Month etc 

! 

h 

The place 
from whicl 
the chartei 
is issued. 

Villages 
' granted. 

Country 
in which 
(7) is 
situated. 

Grantee’s 

name 

Grantee’s 

Kesidence 

Country 
in whicl 
(10) is 
situated. 

Place from 
which the 
grantee; is 
an imnii“ 
grant. 

Writer. 

Mahasan- 

dliivigra- 

hiii. 

Engraver. 

Remaeks. 

' ] 

; Patna. 

Maha-Blia 
vagiipta I 
alias Jana- 
naejaya. 

6 

Asadha, 
sndi 8* 

Victorious 
camp at 
Murasima. 

Vakavedda 

Ongatata. 


(1) Dama- 
ka. 

(2) Nara- 
paganda’s 

SOtl. 

(3) Vasu- 
deva. 

(4) Konda- 
deva. 



Leisrngi. 

Ksanda- 

ksetra, 

Lipatuhga. 

Pamp4- 

sarasi. 


Pampas a - 
rasi, 
Odfiya 
S'rngtl* 

Kohka- 

ledda 

Kaliiiga, 

The 

Kdytistha 
Koigbosa, 
son of 
Vallabh- 
gliosa, 
(who be- 
longed to 
the office 
the son of 
Malladluir- 
datta.) 

Malladha- 
radatte . 


In A and 
' ,G, the 
grfints are 
made sub- 
ject to the 
payment 
of a small 
revenue. 

II 

. 0 

5J 

; 93 

6 

Kartika, 
sndi 13. 

33 

Pasitala. 

Pota, 

■ 

[*Kosala,] 

(1 ) Kesava 
and 

(2) Apya. 

Loisrngd. 

... 

KoninnV 

pira. 

Kdyastlia 
Koighosa 
(son of 
Vallabha- 
ghosa*.) 

Malladatta, 
son of 
Dhara- 
datta. 


Do. 

III 

B 

Cliaiidw^r 

(near 

Katak). 

33 

31 

Margasira, 
Budi 13. 

Victorious 
camp at 
, Araraa. 

(1) Randa 
and ■ 

(2) Alan- 
daia. 

1 

Povti.* 

Kosala, 

Sadh^rana, 
(the Ma- 
hattama). 

Turvyun4. 

Kosala. 

Ttakari, _ 

Kayastlm 
M tihuka 
son of 
Priyahka- 
■ rslditya. 

hlalladatta, 

(the 

Kanaka). 

Madliava 
son of 
Vasu. 

1 In B, 0, D, 
the other 
name Ja- 
namejaya 
is not men- 
tioned. 

IV 

G 

Prob. near 
Kafak.' 

33 

53 ■ , 

39 

33 

ArkigiAma. 

Tuluniya- 

(khanda). 

33 

33 

5> 

■ 

3> 

53 

33 

59 ■ 

99, 

Do. ' 

V 

D 

Katak. ■ 

n 

S3 

39 

33 

TilfPtrft) 

len^a. 

Sandana. 

33 

33 

33 

39 

” 

33'. 

* . S3 , 


'''.■y',''DO.; ''ty"' 

VI 

H 

Patna. 1 
i 

^aba-S'iTa- 

jiipfca,'aKas' 

Yayati, 

8 

33 

Victorious 

camp 

(Katak), 

Vinitapura 

Talakajja, 

> 

SanriS. 


Kaniadeva. 

Jalajad^a. 

: 33 ■ 

Madhdh 

la 

‘.'t. 

' Vv 1 

Uccha* ! 
yanaga(the 
utthitd- 
sani}^ son 
;)f Sam am- 
phenallava, 
by com- 
mand of 
Dhara- 
datta. 

Dliaradatta 

(the 

Eanaka). 

:: Vijhani 
; MMhava,: 
■'"■sonxof 
Vasu. 

This is the 
obscurest 
hh 'y t h,e 
charters. 
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[JaniTarj, ' 1905. 


Charters of the Somavami Kings. 


A IAbulab Abstract of the Eleven C'HARTF;RS~Oo^^fe^i 


1 

^ 1 

i 

^ i 

1 


1 " 1 

4 . ■ ■ ■ 1 iv5' , 

6 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

■■■ 12.' 

\U 

,14. ' 

15 

16 

1 

; ' r 

-.y i place of 
, Hud. 

r , i ■■■ 

■ 1 

i ® ^STj 
G rantor* j yS *S 

*53% 

> S 

1 

1 U 

1 

Date. ■ V' 

i^V 

— ^ — 

\ Plftce'Of 

1 ifsiie. 

Alontlis, 

! ■ 

- ’f' 

Tillages 
■ granted. 

The dis- 
trict or 
Yisliaya. 

Country. 

, 

. 

Grantee’s 

name. 

Grantee’s 

Residence. 

Country. 

Place from 
which the 
grantee is 
iniini* 
grant. 

Writer. 

Maliasan- 

dhivigra- 

liin. 

Engraver. 

Remae.ks.. ’ 

VII 

E 

Katak. 

1 9 

i 

i 

Jyaistha, . 
sadi 13, 

Yiplfcapura 

m • 

1 

P' 

1 

1 Chdnda- 
j (gramn). 

! • 

Alarada, 

Dakshina- 
Tosala. 
[Prob. a 
mistake for 
Kosala, 
Fleet]. 

Sahkha- 

pani. 

■ 

(Srt) SiU- 
bUafijapati. 

Odra, 

(S'ri) balla- 
grama in 
Bladhya- 
desa. 


Cchic- 

ohatesva. 

Vijnani 

Aliidliava. 


YIII 

I 

Pitna, 

Alalia -S'iva-' 
gupta, alias 
Yavati. 

24! 

Asildha, 
sudi 0 . 

Yafltimi- 

jAra. 

i 

1 ' 

i Ileldheli 

1 [or Pelil- 
cjeli’l. 

Teiatatta. 

Kosala, 

Mahodadhi 

Htaradi in 
Lavacld- 
(visliaya ) , 


Kasili in 
SrSvasti- 
mandala. 

Tafchagata, 
a Kayastha 
(writer) of 
the olEce of 
the Alaha- 
sandhivi- 
grahin. 

Dharadatta 

(the 

Ranaka). 



IX 

J 

n 

>5 

28 


>1 

•1 

1 

■f 

j Dlutta- 
ramu. 

1 

in Sanna- 
vati. 

» 


71 


1 

?) 

Kayastha 
Suryasena 
(of the 
office of the 
' AI ah a san- 
dhi vigra» 
bin. 

' Singha- 
datta (Ai.S. 
of the 
Kosala). i 

The 
Y,ijnani 
Afadhii- 
mathana, . 


X 

p 

Prob, iieiir. 
Katak. 

Alalia- Bha- 
vagupta II, 
alias Bhi- 
maratha. 

3 

Alargasira, 
sudi 3. 


V.. 

, 

Gaudasimi- 

nilli 

(grama). 

S'akhahga- 

djanlia. 


Raccho, 
the ranaka. 

S 

(gr 

De^ 

(t 

ihgoa 
am a) in 
dbhoga 
isaya). 

Kosala, 

Kasilli- 
bhatta- 
grama in 
Sravasti- 
mapiJS'l* 

Mahgala- 

datta. 

Sihgha* 
datta* 1 

' The 

Vijilam, 1 
Afadhti* 

, . Bialla. ; 

1 

XI 

Kiidopali 
(village), 
Bargarh 
(fc.'ihsil), 
Samba! pur 
(district). 

Ditto’s 
feudatory 
chiefj a 
lord of 15 
villages, 
named 
PaRja, son 
of Bod a. 

' . ^ 
'«3 

^ <D 
c8 ^ 

a® 

■oS Cl. 

t>> be 
Jd ' ® 
CO § 


Resience 
of ‘uilja 
at a (?) 
AlaillputL 
Mah-Bha- 
ragota IT 
wascesid- 
ing t Ya- 
yal-na- 
gra. 

Loisara, 

Gidanda 

(Mandala). 


(Bhatta- 
putra) Na- 
rayana, son 
of Janar- 
dana. 

' 



Hastipada. 

Purnna- 
datta, son 
^ of Kirana, 

1 the S're^* ■ 
; thin of 

1 Lenapura. 

1 

- 


Written ‘ 
in a Tory 
cursive 

1 hand. The 
second 
name, 
Bhlroa- 
rafclia, of 
Alahl-Bha- 
vagiipta II 
is not men- 
tioned. 
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2. Barwigs of the Inddcm MMsemyi. with BescripHom of ' Betv 
8peke8.^By Malcolm Bure, B.A., F.L.S,, F.a.S., F.Z.S.,^ F.E.S. 

, Commumcated hy iST. Annandale. 

Genus APAOHYS Sertille. 

Apachys fern 'BoTm. Sikiiim. 1^708.5301-02/14, 1802/6, 2552-' 
3-4-5-6-8-9/5., All nymphs. Previously recoi'ded from Silliet and 
Burma. 

Genus DIPLATYS Seeyille. 

' JJiplatys ndleyi Kirb. Upper Assam, Bo, 1332 9, 9 . , 

This species has been recorded from Sumatra, but the s])ecimen in 
question does not appear to be distinct. 

Diplatys gladiaf (w, n, C 1 cf, Yo. 7336/14, and a hirva, 

taken also at Calcutta/by Mr. Yelson Annan dale. 0\\ ing* to tlie 
distribution of the colours, 1 feel certain tliat this larva Ijeloii gs to 
this species. It has the very long segmented cerci tliat are 
characteristic of the larvae of this genus. 

Genus PYGIDICEAKA Serville. 

Fygiddcmna eximia Dohrn. Eo. 5310/14, i ; Berlianipur 
Ko. 5962/12, 9. , , 

Genus EOHIYOSOMA Serville. 

BcMnosoma simMrmvmn (Haaii). Khasi Hills, Sibsaugor 
Yo. 5324/14. (S. E. Peal.) One 9. Also a fragment whieii 

I refer with doubt to this species, labelled Calcutta, and another 
fragment from Sikhiiii, Ho. 2560/5. The species is abundant in 
Java, Sumatra, etc. 

Genus FOECIPULA Boliyae. 

Foroipida trispinosa (Dohrn). Sikhim, Hos. 8858/13, c?, 
5308/14 9 , 5315/14, ^ _ q 

a g' MU (Dohrn). Sikhim, Hos. 5319-26-29/14. 
All females. Both these species are previously known from India 
and Bnrmah, 

Forcipula decolyi BoTiii. (S. E. Peal), IcT, Ho. 

5317/14, Previously recorded from Madras. 

Genus LABIDUEA Leach. 

Lahid/ura (Dohrn.) Berhampur, Ho. 5960-1-3-4- 

5/12. 2 d' d’, 3 9 0 . Hardware, (J Wood-Mason), 1 , Ho. 

5320/14. Calcutta, 1 d* & 1 9 , (Miis. Oollr.) Also a larva, Ber- 
hampur, Ho. 5969/12. 
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Barwigs of the Indimi 'MusS'iim, : [February, 1 905; 

LaMdura rqjarut (Pall.) var. inermu Briimier. Berliampur, 
Eos. 5967-8/12. ,1 <?., 1 Calcutta, 18 cT' (5', 42 $ , 9 v25 larvae 
Labidim'a fi^aria Type form. Bangalore, (Cameron). 

Eo. 5314/14, I d’. Berliampur, Eo. 5966/12, 2 9 . Seistaii Boiiiid“ 
aay Commission, I d*. Delira' Dun, Eo. 6337/8, larva. . 

Lalndtmi (Duf our.), Banclii, Eo. 8426/12. Calcutta, 

Eos. 5577/12, 5528/12, 2 9 9 , 8200/11, broken. 


Denus LABIDERODES Boemans. 

Laliirodes Tohristus Borm. Tavoy, Eo. 170/5. This specimen 
ismot mature, but it agrees- well with de Borinan’s description of 
the type from Eew Gruinea. 

Genus' AEISOLABIS Fieber. 

AnisoIaMs annidt^es liuceisd Galcntta, 2 d d. 


Genus SPOEGIPHORA Seeville. 

Calcutta.., Id. 


Genus. CHELISOCHELLA Veeh(eff. ■ 

Gliedisocliella siiperha (Dohrn.) Johore, (J. Wood-Mason.), Eo/ 
5305/14. Ad. 

Genus OHEDISOCHES Souddee. 

ClieUsoches mono (Fabr.) ? Eew(P) Hebrides, Eo. 5306/14. 
coll. Distant), 1 9 .Johore, ’-Eo. 5304/14, (J. Wood-Mason.), ! d. 
Abundant throughout the Oriental Region, 

ClieUsoches glaucqpterm Bormans. Upper Assam, Eo. 1330/9, 

1 i . Recorded from Burmah. ' 

(F) Oheltsoches melanocepliahis (Dohrn/) Upper Assarm Eo, 
1334/9, 1<J. Recorded fr>om India. ' 

Genus ALLODAHLIA YEK.H(ErF. 

Allodahlia scahiuscula (Haan.). Sikliim, Eos. 5303/14, 9015/7, 
2$ 9 ; Sikkim, Mung ■ Phu, .Eo. .6225/8, Id. Sibsaugo.r, Eos. 
5322/14, 5318/14, 2 d d , ( S. E. Peal). Dunsiri Yalley, Eo. 5321/14, 

1 d { Godwin- Austen). Upper Assam, Eos. 1327-28-*29-31/9, 2d , 

2 9 9 Eo. 5311/14. 1 d. 

Genus AEECHURA Suddeie. 

AfiecJiura mieyhira (Dohrn.) EageMIills, (Carjt. Butcher.) 
Eo. 5309/14 9.. ' '■ 


huru'igs oj the Indian Museum. 
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7ol. 1, Ifo. 2.1 

J>a>c7,;u'a ap. Shillong. No. 5312/14. ( Godwin- A^^atenl. I 9 . 
V. raetaUica (Dohm.) Khasia Hills, (J. Wood-aiason ), 

Ao. Oolt)/14. <?. Kni'seong ( pxu’chased), Id. . ' 


Genus OPISTHOGOSMIA DoHEif. 

OpMp^sraia ^ ommes Bum Kliasia Hills, , No. 5323/14 ' 1 (f 
►JigLtiy drtterent m colour from the type, (described from xlssaiii • ) 
tlie ely n^a and wings are bright bronzy castaneoiis instead of dadc 

sp. n, Sikliim, Ko. 5325/14, 9. 

Opi^fJwcot^ijiia r/raa- n. Dikrmg Yailey, Kanaiigs,’ Xo. 5313 14, 

( Cxochvin-i-uisleii,) ' ■ ’ 


fi‘om 


Pre- 


Cxeniis POR,PIClTLA Link. 

ForficnJa sp. n. Rang, Sikhim. No. 5775/5. 9 . 

Siberia'andJaiS;;" 1885.<?. Recorded 

IWfirnh, s]i. n. Sikhim. No. 5323,5/14. 9 . 

toejirnla heelzehuh Biut. Dardjiling. No.5745/5 . 9 . 

\ lonsly recorded from Diirdjiling. 

Foificula si:,, n. Giigit'ExpT No. 3824/6. 9 

lorjimla cehrn. Khasia Hills. No. .5327-8/14. cT 0 
I ofjiciila acern. Sikhim, Afung Phn, No. 6'724/8. 

Genus APTERYGIDA Westwood. 

Apterygicla Wpartita Kirb. N-qs. 5330-5361/14 41 c? 61 0 o • 
Bangalore ( Cameron), Nos. .5364-5-6-7/14 t? i‘>o ^ ’ 

reiy dark in colour ; also several Bugmente: Some 

Descriptioss of New Species. 


DIPLATYS GLADIATOR 


sp.n. 


. postice pallescens, oculis atris • occinnf 

cai-mulis 4 nnstmctum, sntnris valde distincti.s ; foWs into? o Jim n 
iLStmcte bi-impres.,a : antenn® tj-piciB, pallid® : pronotn JJtun J' 
tnm, ®qne longnm ac latnm, pallidum^ scnteUmn“jJ S' 
dam, trian,gnkre : elytra brevia lata nigi-a ; al® rndim i 

prominentes ; pedes pallidi ; abdomeS JidW f f’ 

lateralibrns parnm distinctis, testaceo-xmfumTse^ Jtmn 
mniii bi.;\e, .pcoptei' raagmtndmera segment, ultiini cetem veld. 
I.t™ , seg,„e„t,n, de.nele 
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Earwigs^. of the MMoap Musmin. [Februaiyj 1905, 

in denteni aciitum magntim dilatata, dehine/ iiiemiia, iiioiirva, 
aiteiinata, aream ovalem inclndeiitia. d . 

Long.coi’poris 8*75 mm, 

„ forcipis....,.,l*5, 

IFDIA : — Calcutta, 

A very distinct species, characterised by the mdiinentarj 
wings, black elytra, wdiich are broad but short, round pronotiim, 
and the form of the last abdominal segment and forceps. 

There is a larva wdth long segmented cerci which, on aeconiit 
of the distribution of colours, I attribute also to this species. It 
also comes from Calcutta, 

OPISTHOCOSMIA YIYAX sp, n, 

Statura majore, castanea : caput magnum, turnidum sulcis 
Y-formantibus, prof unde impressis : pronotiim oblonguni, antiee 
rectum, postice paiilo angustius, subi'otiindatiim ; prozoiia tuiiiida, 
metazoiia plana, rugnlosa: elytra ampla, granulosa; ahe promi- 
nentes, l^eves ; prosternum latum, postice angustatum, niaigiiie 
antico i*eeto, paulo redexo : abdomen medio dilatatum, Imro ; seg 
mentis omnibus margine postico pilis brevibus spissis horizontalibus 
instriictis ; segmentum nltimuni dorsale angustum, declive, niargine 
postico recto, integro ; medio impresso, utriiique subtuberculato : 
pygidiiim prominens, validum, coins 2 acutis terminatuni : forcipis 
bracchia remota, gracilia, snbsinuata, apicem versus incurvaj 
margine intei-no per totam longitndinem denticulata. 9 . ' 

■ 

Long’ corporis.,..., 18 mm. 

,5 foi*eipis.......9*5. 

INDIA: Dike A kG' YALLUY, Nanang-s, No. 5813/14 (God'win- 
Austen). 

This is a \-ery distinct species, characterised by the occipital • 
sutures, the form of the pygidium, and the dilated abdomen. 

I’lie basal pai’t of the abdomen is badly broken, but the speci- 
men is apparently a female, though the well develojied characters 
would appear to be more suitable to a male. It is possibly a male. 

FOEFICULA AGEE sp. n. 

Nigra ; caput globosum, rufum, sutuils obsoletis, heve ; an ten- 
ure...?. (segmenta 7 I’estant), nigrre : pronotiim prozona vix 
asevata, deplanatum, medio sutura longitudinali insti'uctiini, latum, 
tfpite vix angustius, margine antico recto, postico lateillnisque 
paullo rotundatis, lateribus ipsis paullo reiiexis : elytra et ala? 
edvia, rufo-nigi'a, lata ; abdomen segmentis 1-3 fere la^vibus, nigris 
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* Toi. N'o. S.] Earimgs of the Ind4mi Muse iim. 

[N.s:\ 

upberculis lateralibus distinctis ; segmentis ceteris fusco-rufis, 
puBctulatis ; segmentiim uitimum dorsale transversnm, margine 
llostieo iiicrassato, utriiique tuberculo niagno nigro instriictmm : pygi- 
aiiim magiimii longiim, angirstum parralleliiin, apice tnmcatirm : 
corcipis braccbia riifa valida basi subcon tigua, depressa ac deplanata, 
vakle eloiigata: pars depressa niargiiie , interno lamiiiato-creiinlata, 
dente acuto ac forti teriniiiata ; de'hinc braccbia atteniiata, depia- 
imta, seiisiiii iiicmn^a, inerniia. 'd*. 

. d 

Long, corporis 8*5 mm. 

„ pygidii' 1 . 

„ fore. part. depressfe...2*5. 

„ tota forcipis....8'5. 

INDIA: SiKHiM,.Mmig Piim. No..2724/^^ d- 

This specimen is of tbe ‘‘ macrolalna form ” of forceps ; it is 
cliaracterised by tlie long parallel pygidiim. 


FOEFICULA CELER sp. n. 

Caput , beye, globosurn, rufo-nigrum : anteimge ll-segineiitase, 
riifse, apice pallescentes ; pronotum magnum, latum, capite yix 
aiigustius, margine antico recto, postico rotuudato, granulosum ; 
elytra ampla, lata, fulva ; ala? longse, fulvae : pedes fiisco-ruti : 
abdomen punctulatum, tuberculis lateralibus distinctis ; segmeiitiiui 
uitimum dorsale d traiisyersum, utrinque obtuse bituberculatum ; 
$ angustius, tuberculis obsoletis: pygidium baud perspicuum: 
forcipis braccbia d basi contigua, deplanata, margine inerno lami- 
noto-dilatata, usque ad dimidiam partem lougitudinis, debiiic 
subito atteiiuata, sensim incurya, apice baud attingentia, 9 conti- 


gua, recta, inermia. 9 * 

d 9 

Long, corporis 9 mm, 8 mm. 

„ forcipis 4. 2,25. 


INDIA : Khasia Hills. ^ Nos. 5327-8/14. 
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[N.8.] 

3. Occurrence of the genus Aptis in Bahichisfcm, — Bg E. Yeebex- 
BU'RG, Geological Survey of India, 

The following I was not 

aware, till a few 
days ago, that 
the matter was 
of any interest 
whateTer, and 
only drew the 
sketch ill order 
to be able to 
identify what ap- 
peared to me a 
very curious- 
crustacean, not 
thinking that I 
could, thereby, 
add any informa- 
tion regarding 
its distribution. 
The circumstance 
memory. ^ did not recur to 

my mind until a few days ago, when, on showing my sketch to 
Major Alcock and to Mr. Annandaie at the Indian Museum, they 
recognised it as representing the fresh-water phyllopod crustacean 
Apus^ and informed me that the genus has never yet been found 
within the limits of the Indian Empire. Although, in the absence 
of an actual specimen, it is not possible to determine the exact 
species, yet the ocourrence of the genns within a region where it 
had not yet been known to exist appears sufficiently interesting 
to be worth bringing to the notice of the Society. 

Thalonk is situated in Latitude 28“ 24' 1^. and Longitude 64P 
43' at the foot of an abinipt limestone range forming the northern 
border of the Kharan desert which constitutes a portion of the 
semi-independent State of Kharan in Western Baluchistan. I 
passed this locality while marching to Kohian, a camping place 
situated about three miles further east, and did not have any 
opportunity of again visiting it. Except for a few wells and 
springs this region is almost waterless. On the occasion of my 
visit ill the winter of 1900-1901, there had been, however, quite 
an unusual amount of rainfall. Heavy showers fell on all the 
hill-ranges at the end of December and beginning of January. 
Considerable tracts in the desert were flooded, and pools of water 
remained in many places for weeks and perhaps months At 
Thalofik I came across what appeared to me a pool of this kind, 
occupying a shallow depression in the desert plain. It had 
dwindled to scarcely more than a yard in diameter, and, to me it 
seemed to be of a transitory nature. Perennial pools, fed by un- 
derground springs, do oconr ill certain parts of the desert, and I 


is an extract from 
my diary : Ko- 
hian, 18th Eebru- 
ary, 1901.... At 

Thalonk there 
are some strange 
phyllopods.” The 
above extract to- 
gether with a 
rough sketch of 
the animal, is all 
that I have 
mitten in my 
diary regarding 
these creatures, 
hut I am able to 
suppieinent this 
short notice from — 
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cannot say for certain tliat this one was not of that kind, but 
from its appearance, this seemed unlikely. On approaching the 
pool I found it swarming with the Crustacea of which I here give 
a sketch. There nnist have been dozens of them, all of about the 
same size. 1 placed one of them in a bottle of water, but it prob- 
ably got injured while removing it from the pool for it died al- 
most immediately. I tried to preserve it in spirit, but the bottle 
was accidentally broken and the specimen lost, so that the only guide 
remaining to identify it is the rough sketch that I drew the same 
day that I obsexwed these creatures. 

The sketch is drawn approximately of natural size It is 
quite diagrammatic, but sufficiently detailed to enable clear identi- 
fication of the object represented. The diagram shows distinctly 
the principal features of Apus.^ the shield with the main details 
of its ornamentation, the anterior pair of eyes, the anterior legs, 
transformed into long antenniform filaments, the expanded branch- 
ial legs protruding on either side of the carapace, the greatly seg- 
mented abdomen and the caudal appendages. The portion of the 
body extending beyond the shield is proportionately longer than 
in the specimens and figures that have been shown to me b}' 
Major Alcock and Mr. Annandale. Its relative dimension is pos- 
sibly slightly exaggerated in my sketch. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it really was longer than in the examples that I have 
since seen figured or preserved in spirit, for I was particularly 
struck, at the time, by its shape and size. My sketch shows one 
pair of eyes in the anterior part of the shield. There exists, in 
Apus^ a third unpaired eye placed slightly further back than the 
line joining the paired eyes, but it is very small and easily escapes 
detection if one does not know of its existence. The caudal 
appendages are much shorter in my sketch than in the figures and 
specimens which I have seen in Calcutta. Perhaps they had got 
broken in my specimen. 

The presence of so large a number of Crustacea in the situa- 
tion where I observed them, appears very puzzling. If the pool 
was the remnant of a larger pond temporarily filled by rain-water, 
one can understand that they should have gradually become 
crowded into a small space as the w^ater receded, but their deve- 
lopment must have been very rapid, for if the pool is not one of 
the perennial ones alluded to, it could scarcely have existed for 
more than two months previous. If the pool is perennial and 
normally of the small size it possessed when I saw it, its crowded 
population is still difficult to account for.^ 

As noticed at a previous meeting by Mr. Annandale, it is prob- 
able that the reputed absence from this countiy of many w’-ell- 
known fresh- water invertebrates is due to our scant knowdedge of 
its fresh- water fauna. 

i Mr. Annandale has drawn my attention to the account of the genus in 
Bird’s Natural History of the British Entomostraca, according to which 
Apus mn reach a length of one inch after three weeks development from the 
egg. It has also been noticed in Europe that this crustacean appears sporadi- 
eally and suddenly in an unaccountable manner. 
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4. ^4 note on Haldyiidha, the author of Brdhmotm%$arhasva.,~~-By 

Yogesa Chandra S'astree. 

Part I. 

Brillimanasaibasya is a well-known book wliicli deals witli 
the explanation of certain Mantras of the Yajnryecla. Its author was 
Hallyiidha — a Brahmana of considerable merit and talent. He 
was a great scholar of Vaidika.and Lonkika Sanskrit. He wrote 
several books in Sanskrit dealing with the diherent branches of 
learning. There are different conjectui^es as to his identity besides 
what is given by himself in his Brahmanasarbasva. 

Pimdita Lalaiiiohana Yidyanidhi, the author of Saiiibaiidha- 
iiiriiaya, says that Halajnidha, the Prime Minister of Laksliiiiana 
Sena, was the Halayiidha of the Ohatta family, who was lionoiired by 
BailMa Sena. He also says that this Laksiiinaiia Sena equalized 
the rank among the Knlins of the Barhi class, and was the son of 
Kesaba Sena, and hence the great-grandson of Ballala Sena.^ 

The late Piindita Mnktmunia Yidy^bagisa, who edited Yeni- 
saiiihara, a well-known drama by Bhatta YM^yana, at the expense 
of the late Bgibii Prosanna Kumar Tagore of Calcutta, says in 
its preface that Halayndha, the Prime Minister of Lakshmana 
Sena was sixteenth in descent from Bhatta Yar^ana and was 
an ancestor of the Tagore family. He "wrote many books on Smritis 
(Hindn Law and Usage) wdiich are still extant. Dr. Eajendra 
Lala Mitra and Raja Soimindra Mohana Tagore, the nephew of 
Babii Prosanna Kiimara Tagore, mentioned above, are of the same 
mind with Yidy4bagisa, only differing from him in respect of the 
degree of descent.^ 

The late Babn S^yi,ma Oharana Sarak^ra, the author of Yya- 
basthadarpanani, a w^ell-known digest of Hindu case law, writes in 
its preface, most probably following Miiktarama Yidy§;b%isa, that 

1 Vide by LMa Mohana Yidyanidhi. First edition, pages 163, 

163, 207, 208, 209. 

-iff w;eTrr! nm, %»r 
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2 Vide Sena of Bengal, by Dr. E. L. Mittra, and English translation 
of Yen! Sanihara by Babn Sonrindra Mohana Tagore (now R^ja). 
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ttis great Pimdita (Halajndha) was the spiritual guide of 
Lahsmana Sena, a renowned monarch, who gave his name to an 
era of which upwards of seven hundred years have expired. Hall,- 
yudha was a decendant in the fifteenth degree of Bhatta hTIrlyana, 
author of V enisamhara (a celebrated di’aina) and one of the five 
Vedintists, who were brought from Kanouj by R4jl Adisura and 
whose descendants are almost all the Rarhi and BIrendra Brlli- 
manas of Bengal.”^ 

E'ow, three questions arise here for decision : — 

(1) If Halayudha, the author of Brahmanasarbasva, did 

really belong to the Chatta family as stated by Lala 
Mohana Yidyanidhi, or the Bandya family as stated 
by Mukt^rama Yidyabigisa and his followers. 

(2) If he was the prime minister of Lakshmana Sena, the 

son of Kesaba Sena and great-grandson of Balllla 
Sena. 

(3) Who was he in fact ? 

At a certain date in his reign Ballala Sena, the King of 
Bengal, made a gift of a golden cow. Some Brahmanas of the Rarhi 
class after causing that cow to be cut into pieces, accepted the gift 
of gold. Their names are as follows : S'amkara Pitainundi, Divl- 
kara Graragari, Douka Grura, Dokari Pippali, Mlrtanda, Aiiai, 
Ganli, Plara and Gropee Bandya, Dokari Mashachataka, Mldliii 
Sudani RIyee, Yaba Kusari, KIrayana Hara, Kesava Dayaree, 
Kesava Mahinta, Sakuni Chatta, Kayiri Tailabati, Yisvesvara 
Kunda, Bithu Bandya, Madana and Yisvesvara Ghoshala, HIsya 
GInguli, Goutama Putitunda, PIrasara Simali, and S'amkai*a 
Dingsli. 

According to the injunction of the social law and royal com- 
mand, the above-named Brahmanas, who accepted the forbidden 
gift, the goldsmith, who cut the golden cow into pieces, and the 
Yanika, who bought or sold those pieces of gold, were all 
degraded.^ 


^ Preface of by the late S'yamacharaiia Sarakara, pages 23 , 24. 
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Balilla Sena liayiiig observed this evil practice of the Earhi 
•class of Bralimanas, selected some principal Knlins from 
amongst those who al3staiiied from accepting the gift and invited 
them to his capital. When the Bi 4 hmanas reached his place 
Ballala, after careful examination, declared them to be spotless 
Knlins and honoured them. The names of those spotless Knlins 
are as follows : Bahiirnpa, S'licha, Arabinda,jEraZa2/'?6d/ia and Bliigala 
•of the Ohatta family, G-obardhan^charya of the Piititnnda family, 
S'’ira of the Ghoshala family, Eosh^kara of the KiindaMa family, 
JMliana, Maliesvara, D eh ala, Yamana, Isana and Makaranclaof the 
Bandya family, IJtsabaand Garnra of the Mnkhaiti family, Kami 
and Kntiihala of the Kanjil^la family.^ It is probable that Ballala 
honoured the above-named Knlins of the E 4 rlii class about the same 

time that he established the aristocracy among the 

Bareiidra Bralimanas. 
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Some time after tkis BallMa died and liis son Lakslimana Sena 
became tlie King of Bengal. During Ms reign lie found that those 
19 Kiilins, who were declared bj Ballala Sena to be spotless, were 
quaiTelling with one another in respect of their rank. Kone of 
them thought himself infeidor to another, but eyeiyone considered 
himself superior to another. This put a stop, as it were, to their 
matrimonial connection. 

Lakshmana Sena, the son of Ballala Sena and inheritor of 
his throne, having marked this disorder of the Societj, which 
originated from malice, equalized the rank of those 19 Kulins who 
were previously honoured by Ballala and who were quarrelling 
with one another for rank, he., he declared them to be of the same 
status. In the time of this equalization Utsaba and G-arura were 
both left out but were replaced by their children — Aita, Abliyagata, 
Piindita and Badali. There were in all two equalizations among 
21 Kulins. In the first, Aita, Bahurupa, S'ira, Gobordhana, S'isa, 
Makaranda and JMhana, these seven Kulins were counted ; and in the 
second, Arabinda HaldyudJia, Shicha, Baiigala, Debala, Mahesvara, 
Is4na, Boshakara, Badali, Yamana, Pundita, Abhyagata, Kanu 
and Kiituhala, these 14 Kulins were reckoned.^ BallMa did not 
make any rule in respect of secondary aristocrats • 

They became apostate duiiiig the time of Lakshmana Sena, and 
consequently were expelled by him from the Kiilin class. 

In the beginning of this note I have stated that Hal4yiidha 
wrote BiAhmanasarbasva — an ex]3lanatory treatise of certain 
mantras of the Yajuxweda. In its beginning he has identified himself 
in the following words : “ In the lineage of YMsya there was 
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a pre-eiiiiiieiit sacrifice!* called Dliananjaya liayiiig a wife by 
name Gocliliasliaiidi. HalajiidJia was tbe son of Gocliiiasliandi by 
Dliananjaya. In tlie prime of Ms age he (Halayndlia) was a Court 
puiidita of Lakslimana Sena, in middle age lie became Lord 
Gliaiiceilor and in old age he was the Prime Minister of the same 
King,”^ 

Prom Hal4yiidiia’s owm wersion we know that he newer 
belonged to either S'andilya or Kasyapa lineage (ifH) as stated 
by Miiktarama and Lalainohan respectiwely ; bnt he belonged to 
the lineage of YMsya and hivS father’s name was Dhanajaya. 
Hall,yndha who wms honoured by Ballala was born in the Oliatta 
family, and hence he belonged to the lineage of Kasyapa and he was 
one of the equalized Kiilins ; and Plalayiidha, who was born in the 
family of Batta hTarayana, the ancestor of Bandya and hence 
Tagore family, belonged to the lineage of S'andilya, His father’s 
name was Eamarnpa, and he cannot l^e found in the list of 
the equalized Knliiis. For these reasons, we can safely say that 
Halayndlia, the author of BrahnianasarbasTa, and Prime Minister 
of Lakslimana Sena, son of Ballala Sena, is a quite different person 
from Halayndlia, the -ancestor of the Tagore family, and from 
Halayndlia of the Oliatta family wdio wars hononred by Balliia Sena. 

I am nnable also to admit the statement made by Yidyl.- 
iiidlii, wdien be says that Lakslimana Sena or Lakslimana 
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ISTitfiyaiia Rena, the Bon of ■ Kesaba Sena, equalized tlie rank of tke 
19 Kuliiis luauvneed by Mb great-grandfatiier — Ballala Sena, and 
tlmt IIiiliyiullui waB bis pidme minister, inasmneh as ^ye find in Hall- 
yndha’s own version tliat:; be' was' a; Court pmidit of Lakslimana 
Sena- in tbe very prime' of- bis. age, wbiie' be, became Jjaksh- 
mana’s Lord Cbancellox* in bis middle age and \ in. old, age,- tbe 
Prime Minister of tbe- same King. ' It is stated also by Yid,yi,'nidbi 
that Hall,yu(lba was honoured by BallMa Sena. How then couM 
Halayndba be in tbe prime of bis age during the time of 
Lakshmana Sena, tbe great-grandson of Ballala ? Moreover, 
it is cpiite impossible for tbe same 17 Kulins, wbo were 
lioiioured by Ball§,la, to live up to tbe time of Laksbmana, bis 
gTeat-grandson, without a single of them being dead. It is really 
wonderful to observe that Vidy^nidbi did not hesitate even to 
make Umibpatidbara a Court pundita of Laksbmana tbe great- 
grandson of BallMa. This IJni^^pati was a Court pundita of 
Yijoy Sena, tbe father of Ballala Sena. He composed tbe verses 
inscribed on a stone slab attached to the temple of Prodynmnes- 
vara S'iva established by Yijoy Sena. Yidy^nidlii may try to 
support bis view regarding Umi,pati by citing tbe instance of 
Joyliari Chandra, a grandson of MabM'‘4j4 Krishna Cliandra, who 
( Joybari) was present in bis time and is still present in the time 
of Mali^raj^ Ksliitisa Chandra, tbe 7th in descent from Krishna 
Chandra. But it is quite illogical to say that as Joyliari Chandra 
is living, so Hm^pati lived, inasmuch as Joyliari’s case is merely 
an exceptional one and cannot be made a general rule. 

Under these circumstances we must bold that Halayudh a, tbe 
author of Brabnianasarbasva, never belonged to either Ki/syapa 
(Obatta) or Sandilya (Bandya) lineage; but that be was of tbe 
lineage of Yatsya, being tbe Prime Minister of Laksbmana Sena, 
tbe son and not great-grandson of BallMa Sena, 

This Halayudba wrote several other books besides Br^bmana- 
sarbasva, namely, Punditasarbasva, Kyl-yasarbasva, g'ivasarbasva, 
Mimlbns^sarbasva, etc. His elder brother Pasiipati wrote a treatise 
on S'rMdba and other ceremonials, known as Pasupatipaddbati. 
His younger brother wrote Anbikapaddliati, a treatise on tbe 
daily duties of Brabinanas. These books are still in existence 
but not very widely known. 
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5. Pciviimi-duta/m, or Wmd-3£es$enge'}% hij JDJioytJm^ a co2irt~2^oet of 
Liiksmancisenci, Icing of Bengal, with an Appendm on the SeM 
kings. — By Moi^MOiiAN Ghakeavaeti, M.A., M.B.A.S. 

This poem was first brought to public notice bj oiir Pliiio- 

Introduction, Secretaiy MahamaliopaclliTiya 

i andit Haraprasad yastri m -"^^otices ot 
Sanskrit MSS.,” Second Series, yol. I, part II, pp. 221-2, (Mo. 225). 
A brief abstract of its contents was read by him in the Proceed- 
ings of this Society for July 1898, which was reproduced with 
some yariations in his Preface to the above Yotices, ” pp. xsxvii- 
yiii. He described the MS. as “ a discovery of some importance,” 
and rightly, for before this, no poem of Dhoyika was known, and 
even up to now this MS. is the only copy known. Its owner Pandit 
Raghuram Tarkaratiia of Yisuiipur, District Bankiira, has, at the 
instance of its present siibdivisional officer Babu Atal Behari Bose, 
kindly lent me the MS., and has thus enabled me to edit the 
text. 

The MS., oil yellowish country paper, consists of 12 leaves 
T-hflWrs rather 23 pages), 13|"x3f'b It was- 

iiie apparently part of a large MS., for the leaves 

are numbered on the left side from 151 to 162. The text, fi ve or 
six lines to a page, is 10J-"x ll|'b and has besides marginal 
notes. The characters are modern Bengali ; the handivriting neat 
and generally legible. The colophon states that the MS. was copied 
by one Raniagati in paka 1752 Karttika sita, or A.D. 1830, 
October- hTovember, bright half (of the lunar month). Raniagati is 
father of the present oivner. In the text are vari ous omissions 
and mistakes, some of which have been corrected in the margin 
apparently by the copyist himself. The marginal notes are few, 
and give no help in difficult or deficient passages. I have therefore 
given the text exactly as it stands in the MS., the conjectural 
emendations being noted in small brackets, and the omissions in 
larger brackets with asterisks. Several passages, however, still 
remain doubtful. 

The poem has 104 stanzas, all in the metre Manddkrantd. It 
Conten ts. composed in imitation of Kalidasa’s lyric 

poem, MegJia-dntam, cloud-messenger, (better 
known in the south as MegJia-sandegak) . The metre is the same ; 
the story is an evident adaptation from the latter ; and in several 
stanzas reminiscences and even actual words of the Megliaduta 
verses can he traced. 

Such imitations of Kalidasa’s poem are 

Imitotions of not infrequent in later Sanskrit literature, 

Meghadutam, as the following Hst yill show 

1. Uddham-dutam, (vv. 141), by Madhava Kavindra 
Bhattacaryya of Talitanagai'a (Printed in J. Vidya- 
sagara’s Calcutta). 
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2. JJddhava-dutam or IJ.-sandeQam, (vv. 131), by Rnpa 

Grosvaini, tbe disciple of Oaitaiiya (printed in K. 
samgraha ) . 

3. Ktra-dutam, (yv. 288 ?), by Rtoagopala, tbe court poet 

of a king of Variga (MS. No. 67, “Notices” 2nd series, 
Yol.I). 

4. Cataha-sandegah^ (yv. 141), by a Bralimin of Kerala, 

(J.R.A.S., 1884, p. 451). 

5. Nemi-dntam, (yy. 126), by Vikrama, a Jaina poem 

(Karya-mnla, Yol. II, Bombay). 

6. Padanha-dutam, (yy. 146), by Makamaliopadliyaya 

Krsna Sarvabbannia infaka 1645 under the patronage 
of Maliarajadliiraj RaniajiYana (Printed in Kdvya- 
samgraha) . 

[Commentaries by Radhamohan and Ramaliari.] 

7. P avana-dutam^ the present poem. 

8. BJiraonara-sandegah, (yy. 192), by Yasndeva of Kerala 

(J.R.A.S., 1884 p. 452). 

9. Qnka-sandegah., (yy. 163), by Laksmidasa of Kerala 

(Printed i4 J.R.A.S., 1884, pp. 404-431). 

10. Cuka-sandegah, by Karingampalli Nanibndri (Oppert’s 
' Listof MSS. 2721, 6426). 

[Commentary by Eralpatn, king of Calicut.] 

11. Quha-scmdegah, by Rarigacaryya (Rice’s Mysore List 

of MSS., 244). 

12. Suhhaga-sandegah, (yy. 130), by Narayana of Kerala 

(J.R.A.S. 1884, p. 449). 

13. Hamsa-dutam^ (yy, 40), by Kavindracaiyya SarasYati 

(Burnell’s Catalogue of Tanjore Palace Library, p. 
163a). 

14. Hamsa-dutam, (yy. 142), by Rupa Grosvami (Printed 

in Kdvya-samgraha), 

[Commentaries by Nrsimha, Rama^ankara and 
Yi 9 Yanatha OakravarttL] 

15. Hanisa-sandeoah. (yy. 110), by Yenkateca Yedantacaryya 

(J.R.A.S., 188A p. 450). 

[Commentary by Appayya Dik^ita,] 

16. i7amm-5a?zdepa<J, (yy. 110), by an unknown poet, wiitiiig 

apparently in rivalry of Yenkateca, No. 15, (J.R. 

A S. 1884%p. 450-1). 

The story of the poem is very simple. On the sandal-hills is 
a G-andharva town named Kanaka-nag art 
(y. 1). There KiiYalayavati, a fair Gan- 
dharva girl, saw King Laksmana who had come on world-conquest. 
She fell in love with him (v. 2). But unable to expi*ess to him her 
feelings she passed several days in grief. Deeply distracted, she 
at length begged the southerly breeze (y. 3) to convey to the king 
of Gauda her message of love (y. 5). She then describes the 
countries and the people, the wind Ymild have to pass over 
(yy. 8-35), until it would come to the capital of the 
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king. Tlie capital and tlie king' are then described (tv. 36-60)* 
Then the love message and the pangs of her sufferings the iviiid is 
asked to commiinicate to the king (vv. 61-100). The last four 
stanzas are personal or benedictiver 

Interesting geographical details are fniaiished in thedescrip- 
GeograpMeal tion of the wind’s journey (vv. 8-36). The 
Details. breeze starts from the Malaya (v. 8), the 

hill-range forming the eastern boundary of Travancore. Cross- 
ing the valleys at the foot of the Malaya^ it will go to Panda-ihra. 

' ’ with its capital Praga-yjura or Bhv.ja(ia- 

ai 3 ..ya- ec^a. pu^a (v. 10) on the bank of the TdmrajMifm 
(v. 8). Pa-nda-dega or the country of the Pandyas is comprised 
ill the modern Districts of Timievelly and Madura with S. Travaii- 
eore ; Tiiinevelly itself stands on the left bank of the river Tanira- 
pariii. The Pa7idyas are known fi*oni very early times, being ineii- 
tioiied ill the rock Edicts of Asoka, the Yarttikas of Katyayaiia, 
and also in Mahabharata and Ramayana. The capital Pra-gapura 
is mentioned in Ragiiiivam^a, vi. 59-60; while the Tdmmparni v<,dih 
the pearl fishery at its nioiith in the Gulf of Mannar is still more 
famous. The Greek and Roman iiaiiie for Ceylon, Taprohaiie, is 
believed to be derived from this river’s name. 

The wind will then pass by the Bridge of Rama "which looks 
like an arm of the earth extended to the Lahha-clvtpa (v. 10) ; 
and here lies the god Ivdmecvara (v. 11). This refers, of course, 
to the Adam’s Bridge and the Avell-knowoi temple of Rainey vara, 
described to be one of the tw^elve JyotMingas, 

The wind next proceeds to Kdncipara, the ornament of the 
South (v. 12), the capital of the Gola ladies 
(V. 14). Kancl or Conjeeverain is one of the 
oldest cities of India, being mentioned in Patahjali’s Mahabha?ya ; 
while the Colas have been named in the rock Edicts of Asoka, and 
the Yarttikas of Katyayana. At the time the poet wmote, the Oolas 
w^ere the most powerful in the South, having been raised to that 
eminence by Knlottnhga Cola I (A. D. 1070-1118.) 

Following (westw^ard) the course of the Kavert (v. 115), the 
wind will come to the land of the Kerala s (v. 
Keralas. 26). The river Kavert^ which fertilises the 

Oola country, fiow^s past the great temple of Criraiigam. The 
Kerala land is identifiable with the west coast from K. Travancore 
to Gokarna in IST. Mysore. Kerala wms kiiowm to Patanjaii, and 
is apparently the same as Kerala-putra of Asoka’s rock Edicts. 

Having thus gone through the southern half of Deccan, the 
Malyavan Mt wind will next see the Mdlyavanta nionn- 
tain (v. 18), and ihe tank of 

Mdsyaharm Psl (v. 19). Both these names are well known from 
Ramayana.^ Mdlyavanta^ is apparently the central portion of the 


Colas 


1 Ramayana 3. 11. 11-12 j Ragbuvani^a, 13. 38. 

2 For Mdlyavanta^ see Eamfiyana 4. 28. i. The difference between 
poeticaV talent and poetical genins can he well seen by compaiing the 
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Eastern G-hats between the riTers Peniiar and Krsna ; and the 
Paficapsara tank is to be located somewhere between the Krsna 
and the Godavari. 

Then the vdiid avoiding the passes round about the Godavari 
_ ^ will turn to the capital of Kalingas, (v, 21) - 

Kalinga-nagari, from which it will go to the sea-coast (v. 22). 
It is clear that the Kalinga capital was near the sea but not on the 
coast. In the 12th century this capital was at Kalinga-nagara^ 
which has been reasonably identified with modern Mnkhaliiigani^ in 
Parla-Kimidi Tributary State, District Ganjani, This town stands 
on tile river Yam cadhara, 18° 37Tat. 84.° 3' long., about 22 miles 
by map from Kaliiigapattam, the poi*t at the month of this river. 

Prom the sea- coast the wind wdll blow over the Vindhya- 
Vindhya Moun- pddah, frequented by elephants (v. 23), to 
tains. the JJera with its groves peopled by Savans 

and its plains by more civilised races. The hill ranges to the north 
of the Slahendra Mountain were considered to be a part of the 
Yindhya ; and this hilly region was then occupied by the 8avara 
tribes. The wind thus cuts direct north and reaches the source of 


the river Eeva or hTarmmada in the Amarakantaka hill. 

The wind is then asked to go to YaycM-nagari to see the 


Yayati-nagari. 


amorous frolics of Kerali girls (v. 26). This 
town has not yet been identified, but it is 


mentioned in a copperplate inscription of Maha-^iva-gupta,^ 
There it is said to be on the bank of the MaJianadt, which may,. 


after all, be a common name referring to some large river. Any- 


how it was in the country of Daksina-Kosala, identifiable with the 
eastern part of Central Provinces. Omuously enough the people 
ax*e called Kei'alas, 


Prom Yayati-nagari, the wind will blow on to the Bnhma-deqa 
on the Ganges (v. 27). Here the Brahman ladies wear tender 
palm leaves as ear-ornaments (v. 27) ; and here the god Murari 
resides (v. 28). On the bank of the Ganges is (an image of) (Jiva 
and Parvati combined (v. 30). Further up comes the separation 
place of the Bhagirathi and the Jamuna rivers (v. 33) hand 


finally is reached the capital Vijayapum on the bank of the Gan- 
36). 


description of in V. 18 of Pavanadzltam with Haghu IS. 26 and 

Uttara-ran»acarita, 1. S3. 


sr? ^ ^ II I 

vj 


i Sp. Ind. IV, pp. 188«9« 

» Ep. Ind« Vol. HI, p. 356, • 
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Suhnia is tlie old name of a Dimsion of Bengal comprising 
Sulaiiia iiortliern Midnapore, District Hiiglilj west 

of tlie Sarasvati river and tlie eastern part 
of District Biirdwaii. Tammlipt-i was its portd and 
capital. Vijei^yapura is apparently to be identified with Kiidiali 
(I^aclia or STavadvip ), wliicli was tlie capital of Lakbaiiiya at the 
time of tlie inroad of Mnhammacl-i-Bakht-yar.® Is this name con- 
nected in any way with Vijayasena, grandfather of Laksmaria- 
seiia ? 

The poet Dliojika (or Dhoyi Kaviraja as per coloplioii) eaii 
The time of the have liis time . ascertained only approxi- 
poet. iiiately. Being mentioned in GUa-gotinda. 

verse 4. lie must be a contemporary of ■ or slightly older th-aii Jaja- 
deva. Blit Jayacleva’s time has not yet been definitely ascertained. 
Dlioyika’s verse is quoted in Jalliaiia’s SnhlidBita-mmMxwali,, coiii- 
piied ill tlie second lialf of the 13th century^ and in CrUlliaradasa's 
Saduhtidcwrnmnrta compiled in A.D. 1205-6.‘^ So he must be 
earlier than 1205. He cannot be much earlier, for in the present 
poem lie niaJves Laksiiiaiia of the Sena dynasty its hero. 

The cliroiiolog}" of the Sena, dpiasty in Bengal is involved in 
inii,eli eoiifiisioii. It is therefore cliscnssed at length in an Appen- 
dix. I have therein come to the conclusion that Laksmaiaaseiia 
ruled from A.D. 1170-1 ■ to about- 1200. He must have ruled 
for some time,, before lie could be mentioned as having gone out 
oil woiid-conqiiest (v. 2). Consequently the composition of the 
poem may be i*easoiiably 'inferred to have taken place in the foiiitli 
qiiarter .of the 12th century. 

The text tritii an index of ^loka-beginnings and of proper 
naiiies, chiefly geographical, is appended. 


appejstdix. 

The Sena Dynasty of Bengal, 


The chronology 
The Sena Dynasty, 


of this dynasty was, -np to a recent period, 
largely based 'on traditions given iii tlie 
Ktdet-panjikds of gliatahs (matchmakers), 
and' in such works as Kfitiga-vamgdvaU-caritam and Ain-i-Akbari, 
Keceiit .researches are, liow^ever, clearing the ground. , ,, As the: 
author ot Favana-cltifmhrDhojik.^ was the-..conrt poet.of Haksnia-. 
nasena, it has become iiece»ssary to ascertain the - appro.xhiiate time 
of this king, and thus indirectly of the whole dynasty. 


1 Dacaltiimdra-carite Gfcli uccalimu Submenu DSmalipi-ShvayasyaT 

2 Raverty’s translation, p. 554. 

S Notices of Bombay ?^anslant Mss., 1897, p. XXVI (Goi-Moi Kaviraja). 
B. L. Mittnds Notices of Sanskrit .Mss , -Yol, III, pp. 135, ,145. 
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Doemments for 
determining their 
Succession. 


From the following documents the succes- 
sion of the Sena kings has been well estab- 
lished: — 


{a) The Valldlci-carifam of Luanda Bhatta (Biblotheca In- 
dica edition) p. 61 ; Adhyaya 12, ^lokas 50-3 ; 

(h) The MSS. of Ddna-sagara and Adhlmta-sogara attributed 
to Ballalasena (their introductory verses) 

(c) The stone inscription of Yijayasena at Deopara (Ep. Ind. 
I., pp. 307-8). 

{d) The copperplate inscriptions. 

(i) Tarpanadighi, of Laksinanasenadeva (J.A.S.B., 
XLIY, p. 11). 

(ii) Bakargahj, of Yicvarupasenadeva ( J.A.S.B., YII, 

p. 43). 

(hi) Madanapada; of Yicvarfipasenadeva (J. A.S.B.. 
LXY, p. 9.) 

These show that the dynasty was founded by Saniantasena ; 

son Hemantasena who married 
xlieir Succession, i tt-- 

xasodevi; then ms son Vijayasena; then 

his son Yallalasena ; then his son Laksmanaseiia who married 
^ri-tandra (?) ; and lastly his son Yicvarupasena. 

The succession thus proved disposes of the assumption of 
Dr. R. L. Mittra that tw^o Laksmanaseiias existed in the Sena 
dynasty.^ It also sets aside the traditionary list in the Ain-i- 
Akbari^. 

The next question is about the times of the Sena kings. The 
Thei^ rhronoloffv determination of these times largely de- 
pends upon the ascertainment of Laksmana- 
sena’s rule. For the beginning of Laksmanaseiia’s rule various 
dates have been given A.D. 1106,^ 1119-20,^ 1170,® and 1172.7 
On account of conflicting data, the solution of the problem is 
not free from doubts. 

The first histoxflcal fact to be noted is an era, known as 

LaksmansenaBra. Laksmapsena’s samvat, abbreTiatecl to 

This era is still used in Mithila, and 


l Of the Ddna-sagarUy extracts from three MSS. are available (E. L. 
Mittra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS. I, p. 151 ; Eggelling, India office MSS. 
Catalogne, p. 545 ; and “ Notices,” 2nd Series by Haraprasad ffatri, Yol. I, 
p, 170). Of the AdhTiuta-sagara extract from one MS. is known, Report on 
Sanskrit MSS., Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, 1897, pp. 83 — 85. 

S J.A..S.B., XLYII, pp. 398, 402. 

3 Jarrett’s Transl. Yol. IT, p. 146. 

4 j A sn VT.VTT p. 398j Vaima-caritam, Adli. 27, cl. 4, p, 121. 

306; J.A.S.B., LXIX, p. 62. 
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according to some modern calculations it began in A.D. 1106. But 
calculating from six of the earliest dates (fiTe in MSS. and one in 
inscription), Prof. Kielhorii arriTed at the eoneliisioii that the 
era really began in A.D. 1119-20. According to him the La° Sa® 
was an ordinary southern {Kdrttilcddi) year with the aiiiaiita 
scheme of lunar fortnight ; and the first day of the era was 
Kdrttiha sndd one of the expired ^aka year 1041 = 7th October 
A.D. 1119.^' I think this is a right conclusion, partimdarly as 
it is supported hy a statement in the Akbarnania® and other 
evidences. 

The era is generally taken to begin from the first ^ year of 
The era taken to Daksmaiiasena’s reign which, according to 
begin from Ms first an anecdote in the Tabakat-i-Fasir!,^ began 
* ■ with his birth. But this view is open to 

Objeetions. serious objections. Firstly, it involves the 
assumption of a rule of more than eighty years — a fact unprecedented 
ill Indian history and I suppose in the recorded history of the world 
too, even if the rule began from his birth. Moreover, in the Adhhuta- 
sagara Ballalaseiia is described to have raised his son to the throne 
before his own death.^ If so, Laksmanasena must have been of 
same age at the time of accession ; and his reign for more than 
eighty years becomes still less creclible. Secondly, in the MSS., 
the Bdna-sagara is said to have been composed by Yallalasena in 
paka year Gagi-nara-daga (1091) ; while the Adlibida-sdgara is 
said to have been begun by Ballalaseiia in the paka year 'Kha- 
nara-Jch-end-vdhde (1090).^ These show that Ballalaseiia was 
reigning in paka 1090 and 1091 (A.D. 1168-69 and 1169-70), 
which is incompatihle with the assum]ition of Laksnianasena’s 
rule beginning in A.D. 1119-20. The MS. of Adhlmta-sagcira dis- 
tinctly says that though begun by Ballalaseiia, it was completed 
by his son Laksmanasena, wdioni he (Ballala) raised to the throne 
before his death. If this be true, Laksmanasena could not, possibly, 
have been king before A.D. 1168-69. Thirdly, it is curious to 
find that not a single date in the Laksmanasena era has yet been 
found earlier than 51, i.e,^ earlier than A.D. 1170-1.^ 

knovm inscriptions of this era 
tions M this^era.^^* peculiarly worded, and run as follows : — 

(1) CrlmcilMahsmansenasy-dtita-rajye sam 51 Bhadra- dine 29 d 


I Iiid. Ant., XIX (1890), p. 6.; Ep. Ind. I, p. 306, note 6. 

“ For example, in Bengal, the era dates from the beginning of the rule 
of Bachman Sen, from which date till now 465 years have elapsed j” Akbar- 
nania, Beveridge’s transl, vol. II, pp. 21-2, 465 La. Sa.”1606 ^aka — 1641 Y. 
Samvat, 

S Mai or Raverty’s Translation, p. 555. 

^ Notices of Bombay MSS., 1897, pp. LXXXV-VI. 

^ Catalogne of India Office MSS., p. 545; and Bom. MSS., 1897, 
p. LXXXVI. 

® Jonr. Bom. Br. R.A.S., XYI, p. 358. 

1 Jonr. Bom. Br. E.A.S., XYI, p. 358. 
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(2) Orim.al-Lahsma7iase7ia<levcipaddm~atUcL~rajye sam^4i Yaiga- 
hha-vadi 12 Ghjiraud 

Literally, these ^vonld mean — “ years 51 or 74 expired of 
Laksmapasena’s reign, ” Le., his regnal years. But may not the 
years really refer to that of a general era which fell in that king’s 
reign ? Several such instances are known in Indian epigra- 
phy, e.g,— 

(1) In the Jnnagarh inscription of Etidradaman — 

1. 4 — B/udradamno varshe dvi-saptatitarne 70 2.”^ 

(2) In the Garliva inscription of Candragnpta II — 

Z. 10 — Crl-Gandragupta“7'ajya scmivvatsaQ'e SO SY' 

iS) Bilsar inscription of Dhriiva^arman — 

1. 6 — ‘ ‘ Cri-Kumciraguptasy-dh Jiivard dliamdna-injayii - 
rdjya-samvatsare slian-navateY^ 

(4) Clarliva inscription of Knmaragiipta I — 

1. 2 — Crz-K'imidraytqjta-rdjya-samvatsare 90 8. 

(5) Kosani inscription of Bhhiiavarnian — 

Z. 1 — “ Mahdrdjasya Cri-BJilmaiminanah samvat 100 
30 9.”^ . . > 

(6) Halsi plates of Kakusthavarnian — 

Z. 4 — “ Sva-vdlyayilce apditame scmvatsareF 

In (1) the year is referred to paka era and in (2) to (5) 
the years to Gupta era ; they are not considered to he regnal years. 

More facts are needed to arrive at a reliable conclusion. On 
The era is from. existing data the safest theory at present 
the founder’s first is to take the fost year of the era as the 
year. first year of the dynastic founder, and to 

believe that on the accession of Laksmanasena, the era was 
either formally adopted or made so widely prevalent that the era 
came to be known as Laksmanasena’ s. This theory meets the 
objections above raised on the gronnd of length of years or the 
dates of compilation of the Fanasagara and the Adhlmta-sUgara, 
It also helps to explain the follGwiiig additional facts : — 

In the Deopara inscription, v. 20, Vijayaseiia is described to 
have assailed the lord of G-aiida, to have put down the prince of 
Kamarhpa and defeated the Kalinga. In the succeeding verse, 21, 


I Ind. Ant. X, p. 346. 

Ep. Ind., YIII., p. 41 and note 6. 
S fleet’s Gnpta Inscriptions, p. 37. 
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are n,aiiied NaiiTa. RagliaTa, Yardliana and Yira, as (kings) wiio 
were kept in prisoii.V Presmnablj these names iiicliide the 
iiaiiies of the defeated kings. Who was the defeated king of 
Kalifiga? Is he Baghaya ?' Such was midoubtedlj the name of 
a Kaiinga king who ruled between A D. 1156-1171.^" The early 
years of Baghava (A.D. 1156-60) would fit in -with 'the last years 
of Yija3^asena, if the ahove viety be adopted. 

According to Tabakat-i-Nasiri,^ the news of the yictories of 
lIiihaiiiiiiad-i-Baldit-yar and of his conquest of Bihar reached the 
ears of Bae Laklirnaniah, when he had been on the throne for a 
period of eighty years ; and the following year he iiiyaded the 
'Bae’s capital Niidiah and sacked it. . Nowg a rule of eighty years 
and more is not in itself credible, as I have already pointed out. 
But. if the year be taken as Samyat SO of the era during* the reign 
of Laksmaiiaseiia, as Professor Kielhorn pointed outd the iiicredi- 
bility disappears. This would make the inroad and the sack of 
Nfidiah fall in Samvat 81 or A.D. 1199-1200. This date very 
nearly agnees with the date ari*iyed at from Mtissuliiiaii histori.es 
by Dr. Blochmann. as A.H. 594 or A.D. 1198.^ 

No doubt M'a-jor Bayerty held the date of inroad as A..H. 
590 or A.D. 1194,^ because Muhamiiiad-i-Bakht-yar who died in... 
,A.H. 602 is said to have reigned 12 j^ears. But this does not .. 
necessarily mean 12 years after his sacking of Nfidiah ; it may , 
as likely refer* to the time of his first charge, when lioldiiig 
the fi.ef of Kaidimandi (or Bhiigwat and Bhifili ).'?’ Cfii the other 
hand. Dihli was occupied in. A.H. 589, and Dr. Blochmaiin shewed 
that after this occupation yarious eyents occiiri*ed with respect to 
Mul^ammad-i-Bakht-yar which would liaye taken seye.i*al years. 
It w'ould, indeed, be a close computation if w’-e allowed but live 
years for the ahore eyents, de., if we fixed the eonquest of Ben- 
gal as haying taken place in 594 H., or A.D. 1198.”® 

La.kvsmanasciia's reign came to an end shortly after Muhain- 
riiad-i-Bakht-yai*’s iimoad.^ Prom the introduction to SadfihU-y. 
harndmrtaj it does not appear that (Jridharadasa was Mahamandd-. 
liha under Laksniaiiasena, though he says his father had served, 
him. *^ Eyidently therefore this king did not live at the time of 
composing that wmrk in A.D. 1205-6. 1200 A.D. might accord- 

ingly be taken as the approximate termination of LakwSina^asena’s 
rule. 


1 Ep. Ind. I, p. 309, lines 19-20. 

2 J. As. Soc. Beug., LXXTI, p. 113. 

» Transl. pp 554, 555, 557.' ■ 

: 4 Ind. Ant., XlXrp. 7. 

6 J.A.S.B., XLY, p. 276. 

s Tab. Nas transh, note 4 below p. 559, note 8 below p. 573. , 
1 pp, 549-550. 

s J.A.S.B.,XhV,p.,276. 

Transl,, p, 558. 

R. L. Mittra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS,, 111, p. 141. 
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Chronology of 
the Sena Kings. 


To summarise, the chronology of the 
Sena kings would then stand as follows : — 


Samantasenaj founder (A D. 1119-20) 

I 

His son 

Heraantasena = Yasodevi 

I 

His son. 

Viiayasena, contemporary of Eaghava (also of Coragahgaji 
(1140—1158-60?) 

His son 

Ballalasena (1158-60 — 1170) 

I 

His son 

Laksmanasena (1170-1200 = pri-taodra (?) 

Sam 61, 74, 80, 81. 

Inroad of Muhaminad-i-Ba^t-yar (A.D.il99 Circa) 

1 

His son 

Yicvarupnsena. 

It is noted in the Tahakat-i-Kasirl : “ His [Lakhniaiiiah’s] 
descendants, up to this time, are rulers in the country of Bang.”^ 
By “ up to this time, ” I sui^pose, is meant either the years in 
which the author was in Bengal, A.H., 641-2 (A/D. 1244-5) or the 
year in which it was finished A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260). 

Some discussion took place in the time of Dr. Rajendralal 
Mittra as to the caste of the Sena kings, 
in the Deopara inscription or Yi]ayasena, 
Samantasena is described as “ Brahma- Ksatriy-dncmi Jcula-giro- 
damaP^ The same term Brahma-Ksatra is used in the Valldla- 
caritam for these kings.^ 

What does Brahma-Ksatra mean ? Prof. Kielhorn translated 
the above passage “ head-garland of the clans of Brahinaiias and 
Ksatriyas.^” In Cnha-sandega v. 34, Kerala land is described as 
Brahma-ksairam janapadam ; ” and in note 11, the word is taken 
to mean “Brahman-kinged.^” Were the Sena kings then Brah- 
manised Ksattriyas ? In the inscriptions they are said to be of 
lunar race. 

Did the founder come from the south ? In the Deopara in- 
. . . scription it is said that in the lunar race 


Their origin. 


arose Daksinatya rulers, Yiraseiia and the 


rest (v. 4) ; that in that Sena family was born Samanta seiia 
(y. 5) who singly killed the robbers of Karnata (v. 8), and who in 
his old age frequented the hermitages on the banks of the Ganges 


1 Vallala-caritam, Adh. 12, v. 52, p. 61. 

2 Transl., p. 558. 

3 Ep. Ind., I, p. 306. 

^ Adhyaya 12, v. 64, p. 61 j cf. v. 45. 

6 Ep. Ind., 1., p 312. 

^ J B.A.S., 1884, p 409 ; for note 11, pp. 433*4. 
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(v. 9); aaicl that from liini was bom Hemanta>sena (v. 10). With 
this may be compared Dbojika’s selection of the southerly breeze., 
and Ills high enlog^y of the Ook-land as the ornament of the south. 
Is it likely that Samantasena is connected with Coragang’a of 
Kalioga ? ^o.raganga conquered and apparently killed the Mandara 
king on the bank of the G-anges (Mandara seems identifiable mth 
Snhiiia'j.after he had conquered Utkala^ ; and Utkala must have been 
concpiered by him several years before Qaka 1040 (AD. 1118-9), 
an inscription of which year describes him as sakal-Othala-siim- 
mjya-imdam-vw^^^ Is it therefore possible to infer that 

Coragahga, after killing the king of Suhma, put Samantasena in 
charge as feudatory ? 


i oLA.S.B., 1895, p. 139, note 1 ; Bo. 1S96, p. 211 ; cf. also J.A.S.B. 1903. 

p. 110. 

S Iiicl. Ant. XVIIT, p. 169. 
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INDEX OF PEOPEii NAMES. 

[The numeral fig m'es refer to the number of verses.'] 


Uraga-pura, a town, — 8, of. 10. 
Kanaha^nagara^ Gandharva town — 1, 
KavUnarapatiy — 103 (of. colophon). 
Kavi-Khmhhrtam Cakravartti, (title) 
— 101 . 

Kducl, town — 12, 15. 

Edl mga-nagara, town-— 21. 

Kdverlf river — 15. 

Kuvalayavatl, the heroine, — 2, 62. 
Kerali, nation— -16, 26. 

Gangd, rwer — 16, 27, 32, 39, 102, cf. 
33. 

Godavarika^ residents of river Goda- 
vari — 21. 

Gauda-dega^ country— 6. 

Gauda-rdja — 96 . 

Ga%ida-Ksauni king of Gawda — 5. 
Gawd-endra king of Gauda — 101. 
Gandan-ddrif Malaya hill range— 1, 
Cola, nation — 14. 

Tapana-tanayd, river Jamuna — 33. 
Tdmraparnt, river — 8, 

Bdhsindtya, tract — 17, 63. 

Deva-rdjya, country — 28. 

Dhoytka, poet — 101. 

BhoyuKavirdga, poet (with title) — 
colophon. 


Pancapsara, tank— 19. 

Panda- dega, country — 8. 

Bhdglrathi, river — 33. 

Bhujaga-pura, town — 10. 

Malaya, a hill range — 

Malaya-lcataka — 63. 

Malay a-'kmnddhara, — ^, cf. 1. 
Malayaja-rajah — 71 . 
Malaya-pavana^-S, 85. 
Malaya-marii,ta-—9, 92. 

Malay a-opaty aka — 62, 88. 

Mdsyakarm, saint,— 19. 

M&lyavanta, hill range — 18. 
Yaydti'nagari, town — 26. 

Bdmegvara, god and place — 11. 

Eevd, river Narmmadri — 25. 
Lahkd-dvtpa, Ceylon Island — 10. 
Laksmayia, the king and hero — 2. 
Lopdmudfd, wife of Agastya R§i — 44, 
Vindhya, a range of hills — 23, *24. 
Vijayapura, capital — 36. 

Qavart, tribe — 25. 

Qrl-khan.d-ddri, hill — 8, 62. 
Bena-dnvaya, the Sena dynasty — 28. 
8uhma, country— 27. 

8va-rnadt, river Ganges— 30. 
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Jl’g" ^HT’fT^?Rr?IH^T^sg#g 
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mw iruni: ^^^5r3T5ii srtiisrT 
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cTTlTcl^I'Erfe't^efJm^^^ TT^I' 

^fcT 5 TT^^r^T'gsCT^tsWTf*! 11 fi. It 
<T’?T^?5r* 3il?T^»T% ^ c^^TT 
«T#?iT^i©fjierJi3r*r5rTf# I 
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^n^^f^sTirfcT 5n*rt to#! ii i ii 

crTg^^s)jT^#i-ii^^gffTiiinfn i 

«rr?|w 

»rtit35n3rr^^^<l)gf ftrif*?! n « n 

TGrft^^Trf^gfJSf jrart^JTiw' 

3rsf?^8 5j3i#tH-w# tnJif til! 1 

ci^ !^ici cttotj?®!- 

II ^ II 

w>JtT% ^ir^ai^cri^i^ansiT sr?j*ir (JFol. 2“) 
ajT^5^( ^ I 

s^T^twT ?T'5r?m!5frw^*#^% li e. ii 
9ft!fT§^‘ ^3msr3TCt#tf#aT 

^rrax I 

wfer #rT^^a!5f(ir)?}T#tg5ipgT«ta>- 
4|tIW uf¥?r 5g gTft:gr! ^sf^gsri: ii \® ii 
w«E[^^(aRK*)fg<ii(^)wii!?;=^!§Tigiirt'- 

WC-q^ r)TT3Rl# ef^ I 

c\ 

gj'qqfcr ft#: ii \\ ii 

€tw(3Il)T!C?R5TJrc^TfiT 31^ 'TKsff 
ar#! f^i# tjquif I 

gf# ^qt^srnr# !qTTO5ir 

srTC'qT)ftrerf3Ji’f(f%)?rH5®rtq# q^gmt ii \!^ n 
?)^(#f)^Tfq=ff#arf3Tq i?iTqaTJT*^?rf 



Vol. I, 2^0. 3.] PavanaHlutam or Wind-Messenqer. 

[iV.^.] 

W*«T I 

(Fol 2'’) 

IWW 59^^ II li 

fr^ ^f3sii'?:cn?rm5t3Ei^ gw 

^(®^)ir€ qw*T HfqciT ( i* ) 

jr?^T>rt3t i??35T5fij-ir: fq^i5% 5r wsr^f*Tr ii » 

fi'cqi f%(qfT)^3R{^qr(*r)5Tqfli3i?^ytf^liWt 
9T WJiwftrqT^erra^ i 

qrTsm^qnffir iwsft^ffaw'tsfq 
fif^traqf(jjr)*^sr«t(5*)tEt^ qrw 
qt 3r#q HSif^wT 

qTf?gJ?T*f ^'5JT«rT I 
55fl^w^TqnT9ir$?Tqm ii ii 

Os 

SH^TT ’^qirefsCcT jq <IT! ^efftt =S5r>ftiq^mT 

cfhT( ! * ) I 

1IRT5ITW cfqqi fq^fif: f II I! 
f%(Fol. 3“)jiirT(wr)iin?T g^fif5TT^: qslcf jrregqnf 

W^(‘«)f*Wcrf?Tq- 1^! %3iqtir ^fgWT: I 

ci'g'Rjrfq 5rfcre(»^) ? )?;3r^4^^s 5rejwjn! 

’ftcrw^s ^'wwrwqTarrg; ii ii 

K’qftqT’rf ^R^cT^sfifflT^qfWS ^ER!^- 
'^: q’^TW^ ?:far WET^cITrf JWt5r: 1 
q^Tfq ^?icr55jffliJ^TO^^mqTi; 
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Pavana-dutam or Wind-Messenger. [Marcli, 19ddr‘ 

TTfsi tlf«T m Rf^cT^ I 

fgrfsI-^^ffrcPrfwiTT! WR-’ Wr^*R' il II 

RJrff siTfr crt i 

5ff^cr?;f)a;r ct^ ^i?;Tif*iwi- 
wifj^Tfsf '§■*; ■q-r^tra^j ii =^\ ii 

%^( )ftfqR'wq’5;fqcTT^qr^tqTq^# 
ft?; RiRT-* w^rtFoL 3'')»f^*rHc|;qir?iTf qftR* i 
^wivTJr aw ftr^T^raisri 
^T% 5giTf waw wHWWiTailsqiiqTqr^ ii >^5?. ii 
T rwq:w:a^flft%f5Tf*r»RTwqTt- 

^T(40^^f'qf9l(w)5iqqwt faf4$f5W^qTWT(qTH 1 
qiir=?)qfawg?;qKftRf»«sftq( 
?Tiqi^5Rfi?;^?:r«crww’T!T(wt)%’g'in'Ti% n ii 
ft'f?; fqfJiqnf[w^f=ww 
fqs^ee'fETWfqfn qq W*Tqift(5*)fq RW 1 
wwTq=w 9jff?^r f ( w)?:?TTqiw 

(qi?!5*)Rftl^ai5tiq^qt tVWWtqT! II =^8 # 

?TSJI’W qcqftw?;gfq l^f€t??t%€tsiT 
^WTaTiwJTfq waw: « ’^yji 

' 'nA ' .^ ■' 

srwaqqff %?:#qT 

'^eri surfer qqftrn^qr arwqi^: I 
JTT^f?l(f?})^Wgqra?;q: RtfW *nilf^:(®i:) 




"V^ei. I, No. 3.] Parana-rliitam or Wind-Messenger. 

[M. S.J 

^ fgSfcTflTTft^SHSFTSSlTtpTfiTT II |1 

'^^JTT«Ticr(Fol. 4^)5E!t- 
I 

»3fi7%^s?T5n 

c!T^^ SOT:f^=5IT^5ff^' WS[ srifs II 5?,® 11 
cTt^sj; ^iTTsg^f^trfasfT ^Tj5?nfjTf^arT 

^(?IT)^T?5BfcT 5?rrr^T%f5I^T5d' I 

€t^TitFr^H’ai(«)ii?icT-?rjft^ 

^^T^5frftr5f!0^ (d) ’Ilsiq^^TSTa'tWTCTTJTTi 

¥r^^qra9j:«^«ff^Tr=q^Frr ii ii 

cTWTST^ ^jS(sT)^^t%i5- 

si^T ^31 firf^iorT5fffq¥ff(iTli'’E:*^ ' 

i!SE5;^aT*fT 

?raf% ?T(d)?:(Tr)®$«5i®3TrfirJPnn: ii |i 
(Fol. 4'*) f^fqai^fRcT^r^Kr 

^T^^T*IT f^^cTfe#l:^TSl%a3^siT^ 

^^JTCEW^C’Iirft ^rfg-S^T fqsTTfcT II i>?, II 

iril wsr’^rqqfifi?,’ 

qfti’EI’CqtCW^TWcf^T I 
qsrfa st^r wsft^T 
^4f %^R7tfkf fq(fr>3i:5erT m fwifsr n 9^ it 
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Pavana-dutam or Wind-Messenger, [Marohj 190&*^ 


fa^ifer ^ 

tw mwTOiTEr 3fii#t*na*f »7f3i*m! II II 

auTT^aar i 

30t( ht ? ) faw3iTf5Br«ri?rftrsf^l'?n ^nran5:T(^) »!:;■ 
^a: >fata- ^irm ii ^8 li 

tnrf« ^¥rfrT=a'^ 

^^^reTwfTT “sr ’cwjff'wl'^ifa^Tf^Tsri 

€tfT (Fol. 5®) fl’^ffaaT^Tift^i^^ll n 

ffT aia^sffaaw TT^jfaa^: i 
aiftaTa^f^a “ag^ ^ a^iiTi'siTai 

faaa>3f^^ai'raTf*i ii n 

arafafjTO! %f%5R^g;'?%a i 
ar^JRfa w: axfaiwwTq- 

5^a> a^%a i n 

^aiTfTa(jTftr)fiTOf3wraTaTarr! 
aTi3RaKa> ^faaT: tni?®a i 
a^Ta3tTTaa^jf?i^43iTrTftHi3|:^T 

aftsiaa^qTfiirfa’!5?>f®aw: n n 
af'T€'(^)aEriifafc(a% ar^a aa ^tsit 
aiar qi|arfeaafaaqi#ta^ aa q^Tx: i 
aiaix «?fl5^ srqjaarqit ^q5tqxrt(5:x)»?ix(»5)t) 
taa5^f% ^fifer'aax'axaiftaHaiHij j n 
wg qfjffXcx ^rftifTaqa ’axw^?;^^- 



"V'ol. 1, No. 3.1 T avana-didmh or Wind-Messenqer. 

afW (Fol. 5‘’) 355pTcTf%ftl^e5SfStl | 

oT^Il^' wf’Tf’T II 8 ® II 

STT^ETf^^ST 

^T'l(li)^=¥( II B\ 6 

^Nf?:5En;T: 

’EUJ'f K'WTO I 

sftfRTOS SI<TH^f%^T ?n^?W ^Tf^: 

f 4"^ ^rai n 8 r » 

»^(?I ?)Nf« fsrf^t ^MWSRTffTft’Jr 
^i^n;T(JTT*)^5;roitf^c5T! T^TE;4tT(fif?5ft*iT i 

1 ^.. 

ifra’^FW ^stfsTf^TTN tflcNTlTN II 8^ || 

(Fol. 6“) 

fT:fer II 88 

55€t»i5iT 

3ZJr*T^JT4tfq’f^%5 I 

IffWT ^rTf^rT ftrNgfTIjrfHS?^!^ ^%5f«T II Sy. || 

jmfrTnT^cn^T 

f*T3T'^’ra'i ?!'^ 1 

3RT^ xn^WDf^fir ^g^^^rajiTfrsiTirT- 
^5^^^ *rNSHTN«t 4jpft II 8^ 


Pavana-dutam or Wind-Messenger. [March, 1905 

SrtflTciJR^t 

f|T SR-T II 

^ncTT^sr^fq if9it ii s® « 

rqsqT^t^ JTSlf^l3fJj(Fol. 6'^)^ ’SKIf^^T: 

^"^SFfqJTSfTK^rrsT 

« 9'« n 

srreTfTsii 3T * )Mq3m3g^ 

(?l * )^qj5t^ilTlTqit W- I 

ftv 

^'t^iq^iicT^^q^Trafq^'f’ef f?T^ i 
qJDT XTJD^Riqi# %f^t^qTtWT3lT- 

Ov 

frf^: 3(5^581 11 q.0 II 

qf?ref% imfciiwf %fr^ii^qw I 

3fiii?if^ ^f^^w^f?gqirafqTfw- [>1,1^ II 

«TWTfqq i?3!i%qr fq^(Fol, T)^v \\ 

qi'g! ^'NtHcrJTfircr'efqqiT’erT! qfsim 

<*\ 

q(%)3^f3m'g 'fR;Ti(WTO 1 
qicf €|qrrf^ffiTlicT5R qw 

qk^JDT qf^i »jqa!^ r u,q # 

■5#»3? ®iqfqq acr-- «TT5R=^rfq%$ 



V"ol. ], No. 3. T Pai'iiti'i-dutaih or Wiiid-Messenq6r. 

[iY. N.] ■■ 

fwcr?;fcT n (i 

fw^f^cTT ^ifc:(^tff 
crf^^f*rwf5i5iK*5f^JTTer^ 1 

W ^^TJtifcT^ vrgpff II y,3 11 

■ErTH5;T55ITfir$=f 
=^jL?nfw^l:w-: i 
W f%3tiTO?;?f?r^a'Tiin(^T)^:jri5rT ^rsnsii 

f?:if^gsra>=E(^ ^TfwrjnKJiO ii y-n ii 

^raT'^3C5<;jfWi§Tc{^:?!ra'crisr! 

’5w: ’?f*f^^5etgtc:ifi5ct«rcsr%rg li n 

^3rfw(’S[)?r(5f)5rT^r^5[m>^5ir (Fol. 7^) fkt 

’at.S^ ?[flr ^T?R^i-m»5iT i 

^T#: 

’Enrf^ flrf^^ri «r! ii y® n 

?)^ 

#f cfmTafcf I 

5ira5jT5rT^^^ire€l- i, » 

sfi3fT?t^ lRfg^^*tTl'!?f?n5r^ i^isr: 

♦ 

Sl(^^c|n55I5|fiia%sfTfii ^HT 1 

%4T?T?rT 5r^f*?Rn^tft5irnirt fi^:(iis) n y^«. j 
^TSfT I 
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Famna-dutam or Wind-Messenger. [March j 1905* 


stra^Til’ fill’s: II ^ o 11 

^sreraTcf! ^fxr 5a|»g 

ssTfTRi(^) sas^wT! i 

’sgnzra'a iTi!ifaf»f5:tH5rfw'r! iTTstmn: 

\» 

t%fs am* f^' i»r: IK\ ii 

ssfta5agT^(Fol. 8‘*)ea’srfr aftsftf arJSfsa^rN- 
*nJT aTSiiTif*n*it I 

fa cT^Ti a\^a\(5r)(fr^a>*jtTmafrTa7T55cf ttt 
aaafa fTra> a ii i.'^ ii 

fgrcai 

B(?rra^ ar^aiHirTf^'TraTT^Ta' a^s i 
fjc aTa(a») f^firatr^Ta^wf^ a^sT 

aat^ aaff ’aacta^^w ii ii 
^ 'gacin^: gB^gafta-^ar^ 
raaga^ETii-^nsHaiTfaaaftaaTTgii i 
^arsn*^ faarftr ga^^a ^^^x- 
^f^WT^faaaraiia c^a1:a li <8 # 

a%a(5i;) aii% aaa^aa ai (a a *) (5a»fa #ia>' 
ilTTi’T^T aaKa(aa*n » ? )ataaT(a * i 

a^T^ iRsa( fa ? )afaa^maaiTti#ar 

at lifaffif a fa’5Ta%anai%^ II ii 
faafti fafw fslar aaaiaTaf 
a^a arar taf^Tar artaaaTa I 

aTa|t^a;f afaa=^Taw5c(4) w’rfi: 
atar aswf laa: ar a aUs^faaa a || (Fol. S'*) 
^ffar(a>) am! aaa a^^' a^% a^iam- 



voi. i,m. 3.] Pavana-dutam or Wind-Messenger. 63 

[N. S.] 

IVJI i 

cm ’^ftWcTTSiy^ l'fT 

fnffiwit I! ii 

•N 

^tT 


crr^im ftr^¥^€t^Tn3i:^%sfq t 

S9 

r^f5Rrf=a 

JITftgcr: 1- ?§f il ^'= II 

’ffT# f 9lTrft sniWcqi' 

^TtiT ST sf^fcT I 

TT^f%?TT ^^sr{%%cri^TiT#iff%r^cf|-- 
^T^t'f^T^nr wsTT fiR'(jft)f%cTT^ f^vn(if)1% ii^«.b 

si55:sff5i?^«gi^: 5n=TT5gFT 

■SfTS:Tfl^{!^) 5T(^)«isni^(f%t:)^T5l3rf(f5fi^’ ?) 

*7^ TTHST^ fST! ii ■s® i 

gf^sTTTSfsawut^f^iginTEr 
(^Trt- srm 77 ^st( * )kW‘ ^(^'t)crsTT«rt55HT# i 

f g7Tf%fti:%('‘)!si’mTTf agTj^T [ || ■sv tt 

i^tfq mc|; f%fHT t%s;'f5rT(Fol. 9“)fi^T f%»?fj7!?ri 
=g5^TS9Ttr*I$’y: 

qTWis^rsf ^7:^5Tf%^tcrRr«mTf^’5f^ i 
^iTcr^f!^ atra'nfw 

5CRr ^fSRTsct ii ■a?^ n 
ST 7J# ^ 

fw^rfcT f*is^sn =gs^nw i 

IW ^ 7TH7T(77)W^i 

^^irr sTsr^ ii ii 


Pazmia-dntam or Wind-Mesmiger. [March, 1905^ 

sR?!5^5Ef(w)3Tft 

WT fsrfftra iT 11 'S8 II 

wrf%¥t f^^sfxi i 

Slli cf^ts ^ 5@^ *15rS{^|'ftD^Ri 

■JTIT ai^sTT Cl^ tIJn^f=^*i: II ■S'i. i| 

STTt^r ^tr( >i ) I 

^ssri^it^ fat «T ?i^#t*ft 11 II 

'5*^^^T(*5rT)^-qistl4 fJcTt ^(Fol. 9'')% ^rat 

iNsifi^ 5EfT^flT€l3I^’T I 

■^l^xtctts ^5;f^f®fJicr: ?iT 

'Si^ €i^T£!r«1^g5Cft (f«) B '®'3 II 

atfaif^ 

itTO>gT!(’5iT)«5lfi^filTn»v|^jn5fTgafnnt i 

^ ^Wf^icnti ct^F 6 ®’= II 
%crl^ffi’* ^5g?!nf^-Er^ f^^tars 
^"^■qt^at; fi«flfai% fstssui^sgC ? )gi§T i 
atxsi ^tr 

?®i^5RT*nP®a;ft?;f^cT »tT^flTf^s^5ttftr n «<£. d 
Htin^int §a?a,»gT! saaftsit 

(^^^■RT^-qaTci^^ ’RlflTanft' I 
WT^*fli(*?n-) f5ia:i5if*ici’t(crT-) snaj ft^T(^T)K^sxft- 


YoL Ij 3,1 Pa:L‘aua-(lufamor l¥md-Messenger, 115 

[F.5.] 

H^fcT ^cTcf ^tl(ff)cTr5U^sTW II '='■ II 
^5igW^J7*r(*JT)?JTW’StT^?}T- 
5^$r5T«f^5tT(^)lftcr5a[T 1 

%cr5!T 

fwfft ii '=^. ii 

^Tcr: lilf(=^T)^f^ 51*?^! WirfcT 

^r3r^^5a(x[)wsr (Fol. 10*)^ft3Ttji«iT’m(<gT)^sfsrT5i 

■1$ ct^t: snmcwT^iEfifT'jr: ii 'S’l ii 

5rf%5[f% fi®rt Tt’ar^JT^rl' 

«■?! ^t^TJ^Fset I 

cPg-T 5E:T5tg^=Tf^l-5!fTf^im«er£T^ 

sneft ^r^Ff^fer «¥ ^ wwiTi^! w^-- ii » 
Ki^i^) g^5r5f®i-<5f%gTSiri^ jg^^r^iirgiT- 
^'SttlcT’fHWg f ySRTdfg-: I 

fsi^TO’^T! *r «fg^’^T*r%fcr 11 «8 II 


en:i’c^^!5Tff%cTWrt 

fl^5rxr=r^t:g%gT?fwf^ ii '=1, li 
5g?PH^FPc«!r?:fti«ffT xi trarw 

^^’aT%%rl^TEff^JTf?j#TWi(TTr)^ I 

cSR 

5T%^ Iff fir T ii ’s^ » 

\t ' 

^rr trwf fewf f T tiTcrT^fm(^)5ri 

EfSn^TfTcT nafiri'WJf j)HTil‘ ffVfiR 


m 




Favam-dtitam or Wind-Messenger. [March, 1905 « 

crfT^T*TT ^nrftr (Fol. 10’) M®ts8r 

fsra Twt5t*5i*fT 3fn?^35i n ■c® n 

^tgT=i!s*iqaz^5^^55e(ir * )^nKTW- 
’BT sr ?R^mtj?gc|na(fT*Isnf*T 1 

W5if^! ^j:cr% sfra^Tst’ ii ■='= n 
fga[('^)^fcr 3Z3t’ ^’Er5?si(^)^T(^) 

^nsi^ =g55[5n»?iiiirr^ i 

RTjft3T(d)fir((i)n555r(t^ 
srxwT ^nf ?f ii '=<£. « 

^ncTT ( * : ) 2jt?!5^^»7fcr g*r*aT5EWT^rf^m- 
'^cTT^IRSTSra'Jfl^I^: *r W5lf^ I 

^Tss^r ^?!55r?!i^fr^T cnfVUfl^«rr*rT 
mss^rir ^ %^?iT f^^cft-ifiT II II 

^Sf*f fllRTT %W?n5L«)HT?:T 

V* 

^?er Jzan^F 

>Sira^T! T!R^f^ II II 

?TW*i^4wr^“t I 

C\ s» 

m 'm ^TcncT'^ 

^Tcj; «T ^icf% 5TT«ri ii i 

^ 3a4wTsiferigTrt% (Fol. 11^) ^(^)w ^fsifii' ??r^ 
5r<sn^?rr*rTcr iwr sn»?Rf^ i 

N S8 

1[T3IT’T> % ^firftlTi^ra^cwtstgsgiiT^ 

«ft B d^ I! 



YoL I, B.] Favana-dutwith or Wind-Messenger. ■ 

\N. S.] 

^=!<T5j[S^^i 11 £.8 !i 

■575ri’>?rT^ 

sjsrsTFT siw^ngwr jjT^Tjxftirsifa' m i 

\j> 

?iRT3nit( s * )f^ 5fiifcr?n[?a! fai? ll •L'i, i 

Hc^T xrw«r ajf^' faRf^- 

3Hf^?:i jftf?;T3i: I 

caiTit =^5Ef(3aR[^cTJT«rT! ^Ts^^i^T’fsrTsri 
arrw % ■ErrofTf^ ii it 

SBW tar 3T3TcXt?ft^! a[T#TTTfili: 1 

eW IffSRSraJimW STTWR^Tfe 

?x[f^g?m sfitnct €.« ii 

If f%cTf 81* ar^^ftari ■pr’ffr- 
^sTisnan^ art'ori i [ ^ 

cxx^vo^'^it: irwT ar ^cTT (Fol. 11'') arat 

'SI 

a[fssiTaift% (aif ? ) n xsi <gsrf»fi n €.« H 

3^ftTlft;JIfaTf^ -ftar^t^WTaTT 
%55caiftarT lBq%g(cft)^W I 
arraijfas STJnar^ag^ ^ct: ^ssi: 
iI<S*r 5©T «rar %st aNi^tsfq- ii it it 

:e%ft5^ 5FH^ ^f^cT.* ^arxaiJeTT % 
ttnart Tcw f^^TSfafil! i 

aTa:Tl^asr(xir)xRaaia^^?jTaT'^^^^ 
aTW®ri *r W atT^aTaT5i; ii \'’® ii 
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Pamna-Autam or Wind-Messenger. [Mai'cli, 1905. 
^sT^fa-^T '^TTT?; %r-^# 

^T5f 5aR?^afiri ( ?fcr^ * ) ?fn=r%cr^T^ li \o\ ii 

3iifTTTf?;5er?;5gfg f^TWt-RJT t%»ifcr! i 
W' »i;^5ir % 

<3r)'5n^T5fir ii ^“*111 

5n-q5^wio|^fcr f3rf^i(wi ) si^tr ■ 

5{i^5rra -gg: isrlrg! 1 

2fff%*r5s;q-%^^ ^=^1 fsr^T^: 11 \ ^ n 

(Fol. 12“) 


sftcT^'^ftllXiraT 
^ferf^^3iicT55rf^g^t fsrf^rsi^ i 
frrf^ 

g^ra?f*rar %g«ft% f?*Tif% 11 \®8 11 


JftW T^cfil^T?^ ^UTTB II * II 

STTft sw: 1 ^T:T?T! I II O fl 


sud »r*T: II ° II 

5i^ircrt( 5 * )fii 

Tqrr% *1(^1 cT W5pniR;»tTf)fsr5rajT 1 
gEj%?fl;?f ^^armsf^sTT 3jr(^T)r^ fsa^ 
f%% ^ *nrwiWTf%ffr^ 11 » 11 

WTH^^f Jraf! 11 ® II 'KaRTsgii ^-syj^ 11 
gi^in^! I i,siis^ 11 


(Fol. 12'’) 


VoL.I, No. 3.1 Pavana-dutam or Wind-Messenger. 

■ m. s.i 
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The Hydra of the Oalcutta Tanks. [March, 1905. 


6. The Hjdvd, of the Galmtta Tanks — BylSTELSON Annandalb, 
B.A., Deputy Superintendejit of the India7i Museum, 

Description. — -Body and tentacles very elongate, the latter not 
clnhhed; body cylindrical tlironghont ; six (sometimes five) tentacles 
in well-grovm, five in young, individuals ; ovaries one or two, testes 
numerous. Testes and ovaries do not occui’ together on the same 
individual. Coloration. — Tentacles and base milky white ; distal 
portion of the body either pale or dark olive-green, deep chestnut, 
orange-brown, pale brown, cream-colour or dirty white ; never 
bright green. 

When I exhibited specimens of the Oalcutta Polyj) to the 
Society I was inclined to regard it at most as a variety of Hydra 
mridis^ using the specific name in a more extended sense than 
its author Linnuiis adopted, to include M. fusca. A careful 
study of the descriptions of the European forms and an examina- 
tion of a larger number of Indian specimens has since led me to doubt 
wdiether I was correct ; in coming to a decision I am indebted to a 
note received from my friend Dr. J. H. Ashworth, of the University 
of Edinburgh, who has not, however, seen the Indian form. On the 
whole this form appears to be related to Pallas’ H. milgaris ; but 
the question of specific characters, in animals so simple and so 
variable in appearance from moment to moment, is a very difficult 
one. From typical specimens of H. vulgaris^ it differs in several 
important details. 

When the animal is clinging to an inclined or vertical surface 
the expanded tentacles are arched, their proximal portion project- 
ing in a straight line from the disk, while the distal extremity 
either falls downwards or extends upwards. Every phase of 
colour may be found in the same tank, but the darker speci- 
men are more common over deeper water. Specimens kept in a 
bright light fade so as to become of an almost pure and uniform 
white, whatever their original coloration may have been. 

The Polyp is usually found on the under surface of the 
floating leaves of water-plants. It is by no means uncommon 
but may be a little hard to find. Sexual reproduction takes 
place at any rate from December to March, but probably 


i I liave jnsfc seen Downing’s recently published summary of what is 
known regarding? the species of Hydra, in his paper on “ Tlie Spermatogenesis of 
Hydra. { Zool. Jahrh., Anat, 1905 ) He recognizes, on wl'at appear to be suffi- 
cient grounds, the following fonr, witli on© variety of the first : — (1) H. viridi:<. 
Linn.; (2) H. Linn, (with H. vulgaris, Pall., as a synonym); (3) H. 

fusca, Linn. ; and (4) H. dicecia. Downing. If sexual characters are to be 
t£i,ken into account, as has been done in constituting H. dtcec^a— and the only 
objection is that a specimen which it is desirable to identify may not be breed- 
ing — then the IndiaTi Hydra should be regarded as a distinct species, though 
it may only be protandrous or the converse. Under the circmnstances it 
will be convenient to give it, at any rate provisionally, specific rank, calling it 
H. orientalis. The description above is a sufficient diagnosis. June 6th, 1905. 
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4 *ease.> at tlie comiiieiiceineiit of the-, liot weatlierJ Budding oe- 
i'lirs siiniiltaiieously. I liave not seen more tliaii two buds on one 
adult at t1ie same* time, and one is commoner; nor liaTe I seen an 
a ti a<'l] ed 1 )iid Imddiiig. Tlie food consists cliieflj of small Crustacea 
tual worms. Large *~J3a<pliniids on coming in contact ivitb tlie ne- 
inatticvsts are temporarily paralysed but break loose tliroiigli tliein 
i>wri weiu'bt and recover movement after a few minutes. Axliilt 
PoiY|is siiow little inclination to leave a situation in wliicli they 
ba\'e settled, and buds rarel}^ move far from tbeir parents ; coiise- 
4 1 lien fly. iaige iniinbers of individnals may often be found witiiiii a 
small radius^ in tlie tanks, tliongli tliere may be none on tlie snr- 
roiiiidiiig iilants. In an aquarium tliey desert the water-plants 
ami rake up a position on tlie side of tlie glass farthest from tbe 
iinlit. [f starved they become extremely pale and attenuated 
witliiii a da}' or two, tlieir colour disappearing very mucli more 
rapidly than it does wdien they are well fed but kept in a bright 
lio’ht. ' They do not seem to be able to endime a change of teiii- 
])eratiii*e such as that brought about by the sun shining directly 
tui the surface of the water in a large glass jar. 

Bo far as I am awtire, the genus Hydra has not previously 
l)eeii recorded from British India, hut a species (H fasca Fy is re- 
ported from Tonkin. The late Professor J. Wood-Mason, as 
Major Alcock informs me, collected many siiecimens in Calcutta. 
I have myself seen a species (probably the same as the Calcutta one) 
in an aquarium in the Experimental Glardens at Penang. 


1 Since tlie beginning of the hot weather my captive specimens have disap- 
peared, and I have not been able to find any free in the tanks. April 12th 
1905. This remark still holds good. Jnly 21sfc, 1906. 

^ Kichard, Mem. 8oc. %ool. France, vii, p. 237. What may be the same- 
species is recorded from Turkestan (Daday, Zool. Jahrb, Syst., 1904. p. 480), 
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7. The Oomposifion of the oil from Bir Bahoti or the Mains 
Insectf (Trombidmm granclissinmm). — BjB. Gr. Hill, B.A., B.C.S, 

Tlie animal known to natives as hir halioti and wliicli is de- 
scribed as tlie “rains insect,” tlie “ red velvet insect,” the “ la, dy 
cow,” in tlie Cyclopaedia of India, and as Bticella carniola in 
Platts’ dictionary, is a red mite about balf an incli long and fi*oni 
a quarter to tliree-eiglitks of an inch in its widest part. It is 
covered with a. scarlet, velvety down, and appears on tlie ground at 
the beginning of tlie rainy season. It is only to be found for a few 
weeks in tlie year, but it lias a great reputation among Malioine- 
dans as an aphrodisiac, so it is collected and kept for sale in the 
bazaar. The insects from which the author extracted the oil for 
his experiments were purchased from a dealer in Allahabad city. 
They had been kept for several months, but had not putrified at 
all. On pressure they exuded a deep red oil. It is this oil which 
is used niedically as an external application. The Cyclopaedia 
cpioted above states that the oil is used as a counter-irritant, but 
it appears to have no such properties, and its efficacy as a medicine 
is probablj’- purely imaginary and due to its colour. 

About a pound of the insects were extracted with ether in a 
Soxhlet’s apparatus. The extraction ivas carried on till the ether 
came over colourless, and the various fractions were then mixed 
together and the ether evaporated. The oil was slightly wet and it 
was dined over a little calcium chloride. Thus obtained it was 
almost as deep in colour as bromine. It had a specific gravity 
of *907 at Ib'^C. On being kept at that temperature for a day t>r 
t wo, it set to a semi-solid mass w’-hich melted at 18^-19^. The oil 
had a very peculiar odour sonieAvhat resembling that of Malwa oil 
of opium. It began to boil with decomposition at 240'^. The first 
portions of the distillate were liquid, but subsequently at a higher 
temperature solid products also passed over. These were all 
colourless. Acrolein was obviously one of the products. 

With strong sulphuric acid the oil gave a vivid blue colour 
which turned to green. With nitric acid all colour was destroyed. 
Cold potassium hydrate, chlorine water, hydrochloric acid and 
ferric chloride had no action on the oil. 

The oil readily dissolved in ether, but alcohol left a small por- 
tion undissolved. This wms of the same red colour as the original 
oil : it was more soluble in hot alcohol, but was thrown out of 
solution as the alcohol cooled. 

With nitrous acid the oil gave a buttery ela'idin in a few hours. 

On distillation in steam partial hydrolysis took place, and the 
distillate had a pungent odour which seemed to he that of 
butyric acid. This acid was recognized by neutralizing the 
distillate with potassium hydrate and evaporating to dryness on 
the water bath. The salt thus obtained was treated with alcohol 
and a few^ drops of sulphuric acid, and wai’med, when the distinctive 
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cidoiir of etlijl butyrate was obtained. Tlie distillate witli steani 
also contained a small qiiaiitity of a solid acid. 

Tbe following values -were obtained for the oil b}^ tlie nsnal 
metliods. It determining tlie saponification value aniline blue was 
used as an indicator and gave faiily good results, tlie very deep 
coloiii* of tlie oil making very accurate observations extremely 


Sp. Gt. at 15^ 

Arid value 

Sii poll ifi cation value 

Ester mine 

Cnsapoiiidable 

R ei eJi ert -Meissl value 

Heliiier value 

Torline value 


•906-907 1 

62-3 I 

194*7 }>Mean of tliree 

132*4 I determinations. 

3*7 per cent.J 

0*55 

94 

65 


The un 'saponifiable matter above was extracted with etliyi 
ether horn a solution of the soda soap. It contained a good deal 
ni <^oioui*ing matter 

e.comination . — As a preliminary examination part 
of the exti acted oil was saponified with potassium hydrate and 
the fatty a cids liberated. These were then fractionally precipitated 
w nil ail alcoholic solution of magnesium acetate. The various frac- 
tions were decoiQ|)osed with hydrochloric acid, and the melting 
points of the free acids thus obtained were all between 48^ and 66°. 
The above indicated the probable presence of a mixture of the 
glycerides of the more commonly occurring fatty acids, but i*e- 
ciystallization of the six fractions of the free acids obtained from 
the magnesium soap gave a comparatively large amount of an acid 
iiieltiiig at about 52°, which seemed to indicate the possibility that 
f liere wms a large amount of myristic acid in the oil. 

IJnsa^onifiable matter . — A quantity of the oil was carefully 
saponified with alcoholic potash, and the soap dried on clean sand. 
This was then extracted vdtli ethyl ether in a Soxlilet apparatus. 
The extract contained soap, so it was dried on sand and extracted 
a second time. The insoluble portion was added to the soap left 
from the first extraction. The ether extract seemed to contain some 
iinsaponified oil, so it w^as saponified a second time and again ex- 
tracted wdth ether. On evaporation of the extract the solid product 
was apparently free from soap or oil. This was fractionally crys- 
tallized from alcohol in two fractions which had melting points of 
106° and 95°. These fractions were separately acetylized by boil- 
ing with acetic anhydride under an inverted condenser, and the ace- 
tates precipitated by pouring into boiling water. The acetaes were 
carefully washed and crystallized from alcohol when their melting 
points were 98° and 68° respectively. The acetates were decom- 
posed with potassium hydrate and the alcohols taken up in ether. 
The extracts were evaporated to dryness and crystallized from 
alcohol and had melting points of 110° and l04° respectively. 

Neither of the products thus obtained crystallized in the 
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cliaracteristic manrier of cholesterol. The cijstals were thin 
plates, hut their shape was quite irregular. Tested for cholesterol 
by the colour reactions the results wei^e as follows : — 

A solution of a very small quantity in acetic anhydride gave 
an intense blue colour on the addition of strong sulphuric acid 
drop by drop, and the same result was obtained by Burchard’s 
modification of the above test in which the cholesterol is first 
dissolved in 2 c.c. of chloroform, and then treated with 20 drops 
of acetic anhydride and one drop of sulphuric acid. Salkowski’s 
modification of Hager’s reaction gave the colour which is charac- 
teristic of cholesterol. A minute quantity was dissolved in 2 c.c. 
of chloroform and an equal volume of concentrated sulphuric 
added to it and the mixture shaken. On separating, the chloro- 
formic Va^jer was coloured red, and on standing changed to purple 
on the following day wdien the lower layer had a decided green 
fiuoresence. It should be stated that the unsaponifiable niattei* 
used in the above tests was quite free from coloiu*. 

These reactions and the melting point of the alcohols obtained 
indicate the presence of cholesterol, and possibly of a fatty alcohol 
of high molecular weight. The amount of unsaponifiable matter 
available -was too small for findher investigation. 

The Fatty acids . — The soap freed from unsaponifiable matter 
was treated with dilute hydrocliloric acid, and heated to liberate 
the fatty acids. These wmre thoroughly wmshed and dried in a 
steam-oven. They -were still tinted red, but not enough so to 
render impossible the use of phenol-phthalein as an indicator. 

For the mixed fatty acids the following values were obtained ; — 


Saponification value 
(Hence mean mol. wd. 
Iodine value 
Melting point 


199 

282) 

66-6 

31 ^- 82 ° 


It is stated by Lewkowdtsch that when the mixed fatty acids 
are triturated 'with alcohol specific gravity *911, the unsatiirated 
acids are almost completely dissolved. Accordingly the mixed 
acids obtained as above were treated in that way in the cold and 
filtered. The filtrate was reserved for treatment by Yarrentrap’s 
method. The residue of saturated acids was washed with alcohol 
sp. gr. *911 and fractionally crystallized from absolute alcohol. 
Three fractions were thus obtained, and each of these wms recrys- 
tallized three times from hot alcohol. The melting points were 
then Sd"", 53®, and 53 5. After a fourth crystallization the melt- 
ing points were 54°. 7, 53®. 4 and 53°. 6, respectively. They were 
thus very nearly pure, but not quite, and the presence of myiistic 
acid with a small quantity of palmitic or stearic acids was 
indicated. The three fractions were mixed and put on one 
side. 

The filtrate from the alcohol sp. gr. *911 were evaporated down 
to dryness and saponified with an alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydrate. The soap was exactly neutralized with acetic acid and 
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.pointed ill a tliiii stream 'into a boiling solution of lead acetate 
(7 per cent.) witli constant agitation. Tlie operation was conducted 
in, a .flask according* to Tortelli and Enggeri's modification of Yar- 
.reiitrap’s metliod. Tlie solution was cooled and the supernatant 
liquid poured off and the lead salt washed ivith lukewarm water 
and then di*ied with filter paper. The lead salts in the flask were 
.then warmed with ether on the water hath, and shaken, nntil thej 
had completely disintegrated. The flask was kept at a tempera- 
ture of* 10'' for 24 hours, and then the liquid lyas filtered. The 
filti-ate ivas decomposed with d,ihite hydrochloric acid, washed, and 
the etliei* evaporated off in a stream of diy carbonic acid. The 
iiiisaturated acids obtained in this w'.ay gave an iodine value of 84. 
They ivere almost coloiiiless, hawng a faint yellow tint, and reiiiaiiiecl 
liquid at the temperature of the laboratory, which was about 
17^ Centig’iude. Compared with the acids left after trituration 
ivitli alcoiiol *911, the amount was not large. 

The lead salts, insoluble in ether, were also decomposed with 
hydrochloric acid and washed and dried. The acids were then 
added to the mixed fractions from trituiutioii with alcohol men- 
tioned above. This inixture then contained all the saturated 
fatty acids. 

" These mixed saturated acids were then treated according to a 
suggestion of Partheil and Ferie. The solnbilites in alcohol of the 
lithium salts of oleic lauric, inyristic, palmitic and stearic acids 
differ siifiiciently for it to he theoretically possible to separate 
them. Ill the following, Partheil and Ferie’s directions were 
followed, but the alcohol used was the “absolute alcohol” of the 
laboratory and was subsequently found to have a sp. gr. of *809. 

The acids (8 grams) were saponified with 120 c. c. of half 
normal alcoholic potash, and the soap dissolved in 800 c.c. of 50 
per cent, alcohol. A ten per cent, solution of lithium acetate in 50 
per cent, alcohol was added, and the mixture w^armed on the water 
bath to 60 b F’eaiiy the whole of the precipitate formed at first 
passed into solution, and on cooling, a quantity of minute crystals 
separated out. These were filtered off, washed with 50 per cent, 
alcohol, and the filtrate which should have contained lithium oleate, 
together with the lithium salts of the less saturated acids, was put 
■on one side.^ 

The lithium salts precipitated on cooling the solution in 50 
per cent, alcohol were dissolved in hot absolute alcohol A large 
amount was required, hut the whole of the precipitate was brought 
into solution. The solution was then allowed to stand in the cold 
for 24 hours, at the end of which time there had settled down a 
precipitate which should have been the lithium salts of palmitic 
and stearic acids. There was only a small quantity of this preci- 
pitate, but it was filtered off, the free acid liberated in the usual 
manner, well washed and ciystallized from alcohol. The acid thus 
obtained had a melting point of 54b 5 to 55®, and was probably a 
mixture of stearic and myristic acids in equal proportions. Accord- 
ing To Eeiiitz such a mixture melts at 54''’.5, and as will be shown 
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later there were clear indications of the presence of stearic acid in 
the- oil. 

The filtrate from the solution in absolute alcohol should have 
contained only lithium myristate. The alcohol was evaporated off 
and the salt decomposed with hydrochloric acid and washed. It 
melted at and after recrystallization at 53°.8. Myristic acid 

melts at 53^.8. 

Conibustion of T077 gram gave — 

HgO *1162 gram, i.e., 11*98 percent, hydrogen. 

COg *2777 gram, i.e., 70*3 per cent carbon. 

Myristic acid, gives 11*8 per cent, hydrogen and 

70*5 per cent, carbon. 

This acid was obviously pure myristic acid. 

The filtrate from the solution in 50 23er cent, alcohol was eva- 
porated dovm and decomiDosed with hydrochloric acid. The free 
acids thus obtained were liquid at the temj^erature of the labora- 
tory, showing that all the liquid acids had not been removed by the 
trituration with alcohol sp. gr. 911. The amount was too small for 
further examination. 

In the above work there is uncertainty as to the presence of 
stearic acid, and owing to the method adopted for the separation 
of the fatty acids it appeared desirable to make a separation 
ah initio by means of the lead salts and redetermine the iodine 
value for the unsaturated acids. Accordingly a fresh lot of the 
mixed fatty acids was saponified. The soa|) was converted into 
the lead salts and these treated according to the method of Tor- 
telli and Ruggeri. The solid and liquid acids were thus separated. 
The liquid acids on standing for a few days at 18^ had deposited a 
fe*w small needle-like crystals w^hich melted or dissolved in the 
liquid acid on slightly warming it. These are mentioned below. 

The solid fatty acids were converted into their lithium salts 
as before, and the 50 per cent, alcoholic solution -was heated to 60'", 
cooled and filtered. The filtrate gave liquid acids on hydrolysis. 
These were added to the liquid acids obtained from the lead salts. 
The salts on the filter were digested with absolute alcohol and 
filtered hot in a hot water funnel. This step was rendered neces- 
sary by the fact that the dissolved myristic acid began to crystallize 
out as soon as the temperature fell more than a few degrees. The 
piecipitate left after filtering the hot solution gave on hydrolysis a 
>small quantity of acids which was dissolved in boiling alcohol. 
The ciystals were pressed in filter paper. This was repeated four 
times, and after each crystallization the melting point of the crys- 
tals was taken. These were 49^.5, 51°.5, 53‘^.5, 62^.6. The re- 
maining acid was fractionally crystallized in two fractions, and the 
melting point of each fraction was found to be 64°.5. Since 
this is above the melting point of pure palmitic acid it may be 
taken as certain that stearic acid in small quantity is present in 
the oil. , , 

The filtrate from the hot alcohol solution was cooled. There 
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was a copious deposit of litliium. m yristate. This was filtered off and 
the freed acids were crystallized in three fractions which had melting 
points of 53"-7, and 53°-8 respectiyely. ■ The acid was thus pure 
iiu'iistic acid. The filtrate from this lithium myristate' was 
e\’aporateti down and the acid liberated in the usual manner. ' It 
y^as niyiistic acid with the melting point 53'".4, and ^after crystal- 
liziiio- from alcohol, 53 "’'7. The unsaturated fatty acids obtained in 
the st^'.oiicl series of operations had deposited a few white crystals 
alter standing for two days at a temperature of 20'". As it wms 
possible tliat they might ' still contain a small amount of solid acids 
they were again converted into the lead salts and treated with 
ether us above described. The acid thus prepared again deposited 
er\"stals in two days at IB"", but the iodine value was 94h5, so it 
was proliable that the solid acid wms an unsaturated acid. 

For the investigation of this solid acid the crystals w^ere 
filtered off, and freed as far as possible from all liquid acids by 
gently pressing them between filter paper. The acid was dis- 
tinctly solid jmd wars quite white. The amount was only 0*1390 
gram "which had the iodine value of 67. The iodine value of the 
iiqiiid filtered off vais again taheii to see whether it had imdeigone 
any alteration. It was found to be 67 wlieii taken at the same 
tiiiie as that of the crystals, and when taken four days later after 
exposure to air was found to be less still. Since the original value 
was 95, it seems likely that the unsaturated acids consisted mainly 
of oleic acid, and possibly of a lower acid of the same series. The 
change in the iodine value would he due to oxidation or decompo- 
sition, These changes seem similar to those experienced hy Sen- 
kowski {Zeit.f, Physwlog. Clieni, 1898, 434). 

The acids isolated were present as glycerides as is shown hy 
the saponification value of the oil. G-lycerol was, however, isolated 
in the usual wmy by saponifying the oil, removing the fatty acids 
and iieiitraliziiig the remaining solution. This was then evaporated 
to dryness and extracted with alcohol. The extract after removal 
of the alcohol wms a rather dark liquid readily miscible wnth water. 
It gave all the reactions of glycerol. 

Gonchmo72; — The above experiments point to the conclusion that 
the oil is principally composed of myifistodiolein, and that there ai^e 
also present small quantities of stearin, cholesterol and colouring 
matter. The hutyiic acid may he the result of decomposition. 
There is possibly also present an alcohol of high molecular weight 
belonging to the fatty series of carbon compounds. 

In the above it will he seen that the author’s results regarding 
the separation of stearic and myristic acid do not agree with those 
of Partlieil and Ferxe. The latter state that when a mixture 
of stearate, palmitate and myristate of lithium are heated with 
absolute alcohol so as to dissolve the salts, only the stearate and 
palmitate separate out on cooling, while the myiustate i^emains in 
solution. Lew^kowitsch, indeed, suggests a method of separation 
of the acids based on their woi'k, but he qualifies his remarks by 
the statement that Partheii and Peri^ worked on such small 
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c|_iiaiitities that tlieir results need confirmation. What is probaHy 
the ease is that owing to tlie greater solubility of tlie lithium salt 
siieli a separation is possible when the amount of niyristic acid is 
not in very large proportion to the stearic and palmitic acids, but 
that when it is large the method needs modification. The author 
proposes to investigate this question. 
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8. CoxTEiBUTiONS TO ORIENTAL Herpetology II. — -Notes on 
the Oriental Lizards in the Indian M'nse^ml, tvitJi a List of the 
tSpecies recorded from British India mid Ceylon. Part l.—By ISTelson 
Anxaxdale, B.A., Deputy Buperintendent of the Indian Museum. 
(Witli 2 plates.) 

Tlie collection of lizards in the Indian Mnsenni is mainly Indian 
and Bnmiese, including* examples of the great majority of the in- 
digenous species ; hut interesting material from neighbouring coun- 
tries, speeially Persia, Easteim Turkestan, Ynnnan, Siam and 
Ihilaya, is also iiiclnded. Of forms from more distant regions only 
a cinnparatiYely small iinmher are represented, one of the most note- 
u'iji'tliy being the rare and peculiar Australian Ball- tailed Oecko, 
Nvphrmus ctsperf of which a good specimen was obtained in exchange 
with the Queensland Mnsetim some years ago, under a wrong* 
identification. The Skiiiks and LacertidiB of Palestine, how^eveix 
are well represented by the collection of the late Dr. J. Anderson. 
Regarding the majority of our Oriental specimens, an exami- 
nation adds little to the systematic and geographical knowledge to 
he found in Mr. Bonleiiger’s txorks. Of a few, howeyer, this is not 
the case ; for there are still parts of India — the country hetw^een 
northern Assam and southern Tenasseinm is one of them — of which 
eyeii the systematist has not yet exhausted the vertebrate zoology, 
and from which the Museum possesses specimens not examined 
critically until within the last few months. 

Ill the light chiefly of ]\Ir. Boiilenger’s volume in the “ Fauna 
of India ” and subsequent papers, it is no longer possible to main- 
tain many of the older Indian naturalists’ identifications, whether 
published or in manuscript, and he has recently pointed out that the 
names of two of the commonest of our Indian lizards cannot stand 
- — that Ilemidactylus coctsei, D. <feB., the common house-lizard of 
Calcutta, must he known as H. fiaviviridis, Riipp, while JET. 
gleadovii, Murray (which is even more abundant in some parts 
of India) is identical with H. hrooMi^ Gray. I must express my 
personal obligations to Mr. Bonlenger for examining certain 
Geckos about the correct identifications of which I was doubtful, 
notably the specimens on -which the form Gymnodactyhis consoh- 
rinoides is founded. 

GECKOlSriDAe]. 

Alsophylax pipiens (Pall.) 

Gymnodactylos microtis, Blanford, J.A.R.B. XLIY (2), 1875, p. 

193 ; ,mid 2nd, YarK Miss,, Bept, p. 15, pL ii, fig. 1. 
Alsophylax pipiens, Oat, Lw, 'Brit. MusLi, p. 19. 

Dr. Blanford does not record this species from Ladak, though 
it appears to be common in Eastern Turkestan ; hut there is a 


1 Its locality is given as Queensland. 
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specimen in tlie Museum (from Stoliczka’s Yarkand collection) 
whioli bears a label corresponding to tbe locality Kliarbm 
Ladak ” in tlie register. By some error this individual is entered 
as Gymnodactylus stolicskse — a species so distinct from A. piptens 
tliat it is kardly probable that any confusion can bave been made 
between tbem. It is possible, bowever, tbat some accidental 
exchange of labels may bave taken place, and tbe latter species 
must be recorded as belonging doubtfully to tbe fauna of Britisb 
India. It is desirable, if it does occur in Ladak, tbat furtlier 
specimens sbould be obtained. They are easily recognizable on 
account of tbe extremely small size of tbe ear-opening. 

Bistrihtdion. — Turkestan ; Transcaspia. 

G-YSmODACTYLUS OLDHAMI, Tlieob. 

G. oldbami, TJieohald., Gat. Bept. Brit. Ind., p. 81. Botdenger, 
Bmm. Ind.^ Bept..^ p. 38. 

Tbe Indian Museum possesses tbe type and three other speci- 
mens of this Gecko. Except tbe t}^e, they are from Lower Burma 
(“Tavoy,” ‘‘Mintao,” and “ Tenasseriin Expedition”) ; while tbe 
type is recorded as from S. Canara. This locality is more than 
doubtful. It was merely suggested to Theobald (loc. cit.) by 
Beddome, who did not take tbe species himself in South India. 

Boulenger’s “keys” in tbe “Fauna of India” and tbe 
“ Catalogue ” bold good for G. oldhami, G. fasciolatus and G. 
mriegakts, tbe types of all of which are in tbe Indian Museum 
but have lately been examined by him. 

Gymnodactylus mabmoeatus, Gray. 

G, niarmoratus, Boulenger, Gat. Liz. Brit. Miis. i, p. 44. 

The Museum has lately received specimens of this species 
from tbe Malay Peninsula in exchange with tbe Selangor State 
Museum. It is to be hoped tbat it will be sought for in Lower 
Burma. 

Gymnodactylus consobrinoides, nov. 

Tbe description is based on two male specimens, both probably 
immature, obtained in Tavoy a number of years ago by one of tbe 
Museum collectors. 

Biagnosis. — A form closely allied to G. pulchelhis and tbe 
Bornean species G. consobrinus. There is no trace of a 
prseanal groove ; probably the adult male has an almost 
straight series of prseanal and femoral pores, uninterrupted 
in tbe middle line and numbering about 26 ; in tbe young male 
these are represented by depressions in a row of enlarged 
scales. Tbe dorsal tubercles ai*e smaller than in G. pnlchellm 
and less distinctly keeled ; the ventrals are larger ; tbe ventral 
region is not marked off by a line of enlarged tubercles; tbe 
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plates on tlie ventral surface o£ tlie tail are not separated from 
the scales of the sides, as they are in G. pulcheUm, by lieterogene- 
oiislv shaped, sliglitly enlarged scales.^ The head is very slightly 
depressed in the frontal regdoii. In the types the colours have 
faded; the dorsal surface is dirty grey-hrowii, with nine darker 
cross-bai*s, edged with dirty white, on the body, and ten oi 
eleven on the tail ; on the body they are considerably narrower 
tliaii the interspaces, but on the tail they become gradually 
!}]'oader from before backwards ; the enlarged dorsal tubercles 
.are pale ; the lower surface is dirty pale brown. 


3Ieasureme}ds (Immature male) , 


Total length 

... 112 

m.m. 

Body 

... 36 

5 ? 

Taif 

62 

5 ? 

Head 

... 14 

51 

Breadth of head 

... 9 

11 

Pore-limb ... 

... 15 

11 

Hind limb ... 

... 24 

11 


I have not been able to compare the specimens with examples 
of G. C4ynsohnnm ; but Mr. Boiilenger regards them as representing 
a species intermediate in some respects between G. pulchellus and 
G. consohrinus. On the whole, the points in which they diher 
from the former seem to tend rather in the direction of the latter’s 
characteristic peculiarities. 

Goxatobes andersonii, Annand* (Plate II, fig. 3). 

G. andersonii, Amiandale, J.A.S.B, (2) snppL, 1904, p. 21, 

Since the description of this form was written two additional 
specimens, both from Harcoiidam, have been presented to the 
Museum by Mr. C. G. Rogers. They agree well with the types 
and differ in the same respects as they do from G. kandiamis and 
G gracilis. On the whole they show that the Andaman (or 
Harcoiidam ?) form is undergoing what is probably a parallel 
evolution to that which has produced G. gracilis. 

Phyllodaotylus burmanicus, Aimand. (Plate, I, fig. 1). 

P. burnianicns, Annandale^ Ann. Mag. N. H. (7) XV, 1905, p. 28. 

Since I described this species another specimen, from the 
game locality and collection, has been found in the Museum. It 
is also a male. The proportions of the head differ somewhat from 
those of the type, so that these cannot any longer be considered as 
-Specific characters. The number of lamellas under the fourth toe 
is smaller than in P. siamensis.^ being 8 or 9 in the specimens 
■examined' (see' figs, lb, 2a, PL. I). ■ 
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1905. 

'bi ““S «*, ‘1>» ^peoies »>d of P. 

(»nsMtalioga,ory dltioct Jtion S'li ^^F^Sdcfl" 

tis^siztrTr. .L^xr-f “ * s's 

I have exammed sveoimeZ -^p Z the only other species of which 
only forms W thV iSirR^on^^ ' the 

Hemidactylus TBiEDRns (Daud.) (Plate II, fig. 2 ). 

H. subtriedrus, StoUczka, J.A.S.B. XLT ro^ 1070 00 

H. triedrns, Boulenger, Gat Liz 'i n 
p. 89, '£ of -- 

One labelled ‘‘near MW are witliont localities. 

Hemidactylm suhtriedrw aorees ^W^^^tly by Stoliczka, 

of that species which ■ Jerdon’s description 

BoulengePs definition 0 T* ^«th 

head more depressed than that If “i ten labials, a 

and rather smaller ventral scales • bnt^?!t .specimens of H. triedrus 
infradigital laniellre under the t? ’ lifters in having only seven 
and nin% undel the mlddl 1 ^^^cldle finger, 

intermediate between the two for^^^"’ regarded as 

the Ellore district suggests the^po^ibilitvlhat* is from 

of an intermediate character LlrS^ that ^ 
specifically distinct. Possibly i^is on 7 of t * 
referred to by Stoliczka in tho -...pfA ^ ®^® °t the two specimens 
one figmed. Its clonorl ^ m hut it is not the 

Museum register but “Dr 7 ^® origmaUy omitted in the 

cil at a late? date. has been written in in pen- 

Hejiidactylits KAEEIfOETJM (Theob.) 
known felm Pegu^™“ Cachar, Assam (Wood-Mason). Previously 

hBPIDODACTYLUS OEYLOKEKSIS, Blgr. 
TaTOy^fX^eTm^Xlfor? ” ^nd from 

List or Geckos FEOM SiNKtp IsLAKD. 
some^littk^^SSS'^thlTast^cM^^^ 

Prof. J. Wood-MaslfcoUeetom- 

1 - ^mwaaaylusfe^, B]gr., (3 specimens) 
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BUBLBPHABID^. 

Eublepharis hardwigkii, Gray 

1 liiid it Iiard to ascertain the exact range of this somewhat 
rai'e species. The Mnsenm has specimens from the following- 
localities: — Quetta; Kliorda, Orissa; Ganjam; the Siinderbans, 
near Calcutta. Very few of the Indian lizards ai*e found both in 
Baliieliistan and Lower Bengal, 

AGAMIDJB. 

PrCTOLiOMUS GULARIS, PtrS. 

A male from Goalpara, Assam (H, L. Houghton) » 

The male differs from the female only in the deyelopment of 
the giiiar pouch, which commences in a vertical line with the cen- 
tre of the eye and terminates behind at the anterior border of the 
slioiildei* girdle. It can be folded into the surface of the throat 
so as to be very iiicoiispicnoiis, but is evidently capable of gneat 
disteiitioii ; the tlii’ee pairs of gnlar folds which characterize the 
female are well marked on its sides. Its general colour is black, 
blit these folds and the lower border are dirty white : the speci- 
inera however, is much faded. 

Acaxthosaura lamnidej^tata, Blgr. 

A iamnideiitata, Boulenger^ Faun. Ind. Eept.^ p. 126 ; and Ann. 
31m. Geneva (2) xiii, p, 317. 

Coloration is no guide in the identification of this species. 
Speeimeiis of A. lamnulentata^ A. armata and A. crucigenra.^ may all 
be coloured ^ (at any rate if faded) exactly alike, as the series in the 
Mnsenm shows. This series bears out Bonlenger’s contention, 
that the relative length of the superciliary spine affords a constant 
distinction between A. lammdentata and A. nmagrer a, though the 
two forms are otherwise practically identical. In A. armata the 
spine is considerably longer than in either. 

The Mnsenm possesses characteristic specimens of A. armata 
&'om “ Burma ” (Major Berdmore) and from Mergni (Anderson) . 
The latter is the one recorded in the Faima of 3fergui, i, p. 343. 

Japalura axdePvSOniana, nov. (Plate II, %. 4). 

This species is founded on two male specimens collected 
by Col. Godwin- Austen in the Duffla Hills (Assam-Blintan 
Prontier). The late Dr. J. Anderson recognised it as new, but 
neither gave it a name nor described it. 

Dm^tmm.---“Body rather slender, stxnngly compressed; hind- 
limb long, reaching to the tip of the snout or beyond. Snont 

i But compare my note in Fascic. Malay. — ZooL 1, p. 154. 
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sligMly longei' tlian tlie diameter of tlie orbit, obtuse; rostral 
and superciliary ridge prominent, continuous ; tlie latter suc- 
ceeded behind, after an interval, by a large conical tubercle, 
round wbicb several others of smaller size are grouped. There 
are two other prominent tubercles between the top of the head 
and the tympanic region on each side. A curved line of smaller 
tubercles outlines the inner margin of the superciliary region and a 
flat or slightly depressed sub-circular area is similarly marked ofl 
on the snout. All the scales are keeled ; those on the sides are 
small, with five oblique rows of larger and more prominent scales 
running downwards and forwards from the base of the dorsal crest 
to or beyond a longitudinal line of similar scales ; between every 
two of these rows there is another, which is much shorter and 
does not reach as much as half way down the body. The dorsal 
surface of the limbs is covered wuth rather large heterogeneous 
scales, the largei* of which show a tendency to be arranged in 
V-shaped series ; the scales on the belly and ventral surface of the 
limbs are larger than those on the sides ; the tail is covered with 
small, imbricate, leaf-shaped scales, which are not enlarged below. 
The nuchal crest is well developed (in the male), consisting of a fold 
of skin covered with three or four parallel horizontal rows of flat, 
smooth scales, the uppeiunost of which are larger than those below 
them and form a feebly serrated ridge ; the dorsal crest is much 
lower, consisting of a single row* of similar scales. There is no 
gular pouch and no distinct gular fold. 

Coloration — Dorsal surface dirty brown, rather dark, brighter 
on the head, feebly marbled on the sides, pale on the ventral 
surface ; pale, dark-edged lines radiating from the eyes. 


Measurements d®. 



Total length (tip of tail injnred) 

... 119 

mm. 

Head 

... 20 

5J 

Width of head 

... 11 

35 

Body 

... 33 

35 

Pore-limb 

... 29 

33 

Hind limb 

... 52 

35 


This species can be distinguished easily from J. planidorsata 
by its compressed body and long hind limbs. 

Salea hoesfibldii, Grray 

Specimens from Mouhnein {StoIiczJca) and from ‘ Hills near 
Harmatti, Duflla Expedition” 

Oalotes miorolepis, Blgr, 

Of this species, previously known from the hills of northern 
Tenasserim, the Museum possesses a specimen from Manipun 
(HD. Oldham.) 
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Calotes yebsicoloe. (Baud). 

C. gigas, Blyth, J.A.S.B. XII, 1853, p. 648. 

C. o‘%as (under G. mystaceiis), Boulenge}% Faun. Ind., Mept. 
p. 138. , '^C. versicolor id,, op. cit., p. 135. 

I liave examined several liiindred specimens of tliis common 
lizard. Tliey came from nearly all parts of India and Ceylon, 
from Malaya and Pitsannloke in Siam. With these I have 
compared Blyth’s types of 0. gigas (which are in the Indian 
Miiseiiiii), with the\'*esnlt that I find the two forms to ^belong 
clearly to the same species. There is no oblique fold in front of 
the shoulder in Blyth’s specimens, and therefore they cannot be 
associated with 0. ^nystaceus, as Bonlenger, who had had no oppor- 
tunity of examining them, thonght probable. 

The types of 0. gigcis, which are adult males, diifer from 
the majority of specimens only in having the secondary sexual 
characters more f ully developed ; the scales (especially those on the 
throat) are heavily keeled and inclined to be lanceolate in outline, 
the crest is very high, the cheeks are greatly swollen, the size 
above the avei*age. The large series examined shows that in 
Lower Bengal (and probably in Assam, Burma and Malaya), the 
males of 0 . versicolor rarely if evei- i*each an extreme degree of 
development in these respects ; but no exact line can be drawn. 
We have specimens from Sind, from South and Xorth-West India 
and from Ceylon which agree almost exactly with Blyth’s, while 
a much larger number are intermediate in character. Dr. Blanford’s 
examples from Baluchistan (Fastern Persia ii, p. 313) belong 
to this intermediate phase ; but specimens from Calcutta have 
the male characters even less marked. The extreme phase 
{gigas) probably bears much the same relation to versicolor as 
Cfonyocejdialus hmnii (Blyth) does to G. subcristatus (Stol). 

Calotes yunxakensis. nov. 

0. maria (part.), Anderson, Anad. Zool. Res. Ytmnan Fx., p 806. 

Among the lizards collected by Dr. Anderson in Yunnan I find a 
Calotes w^hich does not agree with any published description. It is 
registered in the Museum books as 0. maria and is the only speci- 
men from Yunnan now in the collection which at all resembles this 
species. It differs, however, in certain respects from the des- 
criptions and from specimens from Assam, and I think that (in the 
present state of systematic nomenclature) it is worthy of a specific 
name. Anderson states that the specimens of G. maria which he took 
in Yunnan were compared with the types of the species ; but what 
has become of the rest of them I have been unable to discover. As 
regards several important points the new form is intermediate 
between 0. marmand 0. ; but it has a distinct though rather 

short and shallow oblique fold in front of the shoulder covered with 
granular scales. Were it not that the presence or absence of such 
a fold is a very constant chai*acter in other members of the genus, 
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the distinction Ween 
example of 0. ® regarded as an abemant 

slightlj enlarged^oirke^supercflil4^°a^^^^^ sniooth imbricate, 
enlarged, erect scales on t^e temnle of 

senes ending in short snines Ppstenor few of each 

the tympannm (in the type) bv thrpe°^^^ series is separated from 

developed; gnlar scales sirnr.o.1,. n! i i i pouch not 

equalling dorsals A ratbei- qi“ larger than ventrals, 

fcVt of shoSr- dors^Mcb!f”’‘. fold in 

tile longest spines (just beliind the developed anteriorly, 

Wthirds the dimnetm of the oSt ^ 

sti’ons’Iy keeled Tlio cri’ t i smaller than dorsahs 

borfilfaro^ftMTuS ""‘f “i'S: 

round, slender, t6i 4 lonl Slo^ “ffl Tail 

p.ie (.d P) 


MeasiiTements d’ . 


Total LeiiQ'th 
Head 

Width of head 

Body 

Tail 

Fore-limb . . , 
Hind limb , . . 


405 Mm, 
34 

17 ., 

65 „ 
.305 „ 

53 „ 

68 ,. 


Calotes Eocrxii, D & B. 

Boulenger, Fmm. Ind., Bept, p 14,2 

Several specimens from Travancore(5lfc). 

Agama megalonyx ( Grthr. ) 

A. megalonyx, Boulenger, Gat. Liz . ; i. n. 347 
and frontier (i)n 

Agama UEATA (Blanf.) 

A. liraU, Boulenger, Faun. Ind., B^pt p. 150 
Four specimens from Sind ( 

with the type, which is in +Iio li/- closely 

speciesdoesLtreachthefull^meSw5T"“V 

more slender and proportionately longer. ’ ^f® f®-if i® 
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•Agama., sp, 

Tliere are two specinieiis of a large Agama in tlie collection 
w'liicli represent a species allied in some respects to A, nupta^ 

De Eil. As tlieir origin is, uncertain I prefer 'to leave tbeni 
iiimametl The iiniiibers on their museum labels have been ori- 
ginally entered in the register without particulars, but ‘‘Dr, W, T. 

BlaiiiV)rih Pei'siaii collection F” has been written in at a later date 
iii pencil aiul tJie collector’s labels attached to them resemble those 
frf the Persian Collection. 

They differ from specimens of A, nupta (of wdiich I have 
exa,iiiiiied a large series ) chiefly in the character of their dorsal 
lepidosis. ^ There is along the vertebx'al line a narrow band of enlarged 
scales wdiich widens slightly from before backwards. These scales 
are not homogeneous or arranged in any order, but differ larg^ely 
inter se both in size and in development ; they are strongly iiiucro- 
nate and their bases do not overlap ; some of them have almost 
the character of retroverted spines. Similar scales are scattered on 
the sides of the posterior part of the body, and there are others, 
wln'cli have a rather larger base, on the postero-latei^al surface of the 
thighs. The majority of the dorso-lateral scales are extremely ' ■ 

minute, but the aiitero-lateral scales of the thighs are large, imbri- 
cating, leaf-shaped, homogeneous and strongly keeled. The other 
ch.aractei'‘s are those of A. mipta , . 

Agama nxjpta, De Ml. 

A. iinpta, Bo'iilenger, Faun. Ind, Mept., p. 151. Alcoch and 
Finn, J.A.B.B. Ixv (2), 1896, p. 555. 

The yerticillation of the tail, at any rate in old specimens, may 
he ^ practically absent. The coloration is frequently an almost 
uniform brownisli-hlack. The Museum processes a characteristic 
hut imperfect specimen from Chitral (Dr. G. M. Giles) . 

Liolepis bellii (Gray) 

L. bellii, Boiilenger, Pascic. Malay. Zool. 1, p. 155. An- 
nwndale MidLBohinson, ibid. (note). Annandale, P. Z, S., 1900, p. 

857, and Ann : Mag. N. H (7) XY, 1905, p. 32. 

We have several immature specimens from Bui^ma which 
exhibit the characteristic “juvenile livery” so well marked in 
examples from the Malay Peninsula. 

List op Agamidj: taeen ok Sinkip Island by Wood-Mason’s 
Collector. 

1 . Braco.^ ctsciatus (Gray) (numerous specimens ) . 

2. Aphaitiotis f usca {Ptrs.) (one specimen). 

3. Galotes jubahts (B. & B.) (one specimen). 
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^hguidm. 

Ophisauefs apfs (Pall.) 


[March, 1905, 


bnt it probably ooo„?lL ta I,?' . f’"* T >>?" * «Po™«. ; 

are several specimens in the Indiit Ar* There 

from the Ali|^ere ZooloScal GardZ f T 

definite history; but the nrohahim-ir without any 

Western India. ^ ^ t^sy are fx-om Forth- 

Ophisaueus oeactlis (Gray) 

bit. fnfcF r “• 

I’ecently made by Maio? Alcock Ahi/ ^ ^ collection 

Darjeeling. Major AlcAk tells me tAA-f'"® 
and generally ‘‘ shams dead ” when hSdlei '' 

VARANIDAS. 

Vabanus dfmbeilii (Miill.) 

Blan?o^drKS,«r,®AanfeJ* *ype of 

examples should be obtained as the other desirable that further 

are repi-esented by large sei’ies. ^ lan species of the family 


lizards op INDIA, BURJVIA AND CEYLON.! 


G-EOKONiDiE 

1 . Teratoscincus scincus* (Schleg.) 


10, 

11. 

12 . 

, IS... 
■ 14 .. 
15 . 


2 . Oaramodaotylus affinis, Murray^ 

3. Stenodacfcylus orientalis, § Blanf 

4. Stenodactylus lumsdenii, BIgr. ’ 

5 . Alsopiiylax pipieas * (Pall.) ? 

y n ” ^^^^ei’culatus, § (Blanf.r’ 

tad.s.b.oki,. 

8. Gymiiodactylus soaber (Rupp). 

” brevipes, § Blanf. 

kachensis, § Sfcol. ... 
5> stoliczka3, Steind. ... 

^^'^■^derarms,§ StoL 

» nebulosus, Bedd. 

Gymnodactylus jeyporensis, Bedd 

deccanemis, Gthr, *.’[ 


(Alcock and Finn, 1896. 

Balnoliigfcan. 

^id, ibid.) Baliicliigtan 
Sind. 

Balachistan. 

Eadak ? (Antea.) 

Sind, Baluchistan. 

Pan jab Salt Range. 

Sind. 

Baluchistan. 

Katch ; Baluchistan ; Sind 
Upper Indus Valley. 

Almorah and Kumaun, 

S. India and Ceylon, 
deypore. 

Bombay Presidency. 


or oo-type is in^Lriudkw Museum! ^Tb“ ameT i“°® 5 “ § *iat a type 

m this collection are printed in italics. ^ species not represented 
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16. GymnodactyMs alhofasciatus, Blgr. ... S. Canara. 
Gymnodactjiiis olcliianii, § Tiieob. ... Lower Burma, 
triedrus, Gfclir. ... Ceylon. 


1 ^ 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 


22 . G^ynmodactykit 


freiiatuSj Gtlar. 
kliasieiisis § Jerd. . 
riibidiiSs § (Bljtii.).. 
peguensiSf* Blgi*. 


23. 

24. 


26 

27 


Gjmriodaetvliis pulclielliis (Gray). ... 
„ eoiisobrinoides 5 *§ 

Aiinand. , ... 

,9 Fariegatiis § (Bljtla). 

„ fege, '* Blgr. 

,5 fasclolatiis§ (Blytb.) 

28. Agjimura criiralis, § Blaiif. 

“9. „ persica * (A. Diim.) ... 

30. Pristarns riipe.stris. § Blaiif. ... ■ 

31. Gonatocles iiidicus (Gray I 

wynadeiisis (Bedd.) 

33. Gonatodefi sit^jjarensis (Tlieob.j 

34. Gonatodes omatiis (Bedd.j 


35. 

36. 

37. 
3S. 

39. 

40. 

41. 


marmoratiis j Bedd.) 
mysoriensis (Jerd.) 
kandianus ( Kelaart.) 
aiidersonii, * § Annand. 

g;racilis (Bedd.) 

Jerdonii (Tbeob.) 
littoral is (Jerd.) 

biirmaiiiciiSj'*'§ 


42. Pliyiiodacfcyliis 

Aniiand. * 

43. Callodactylus aureus, Bedd. 

44. Pfcyodactylus liomolepis, § Blauf. 

45. Hemidactylus reticulatus, Bedd. 

53 gracilis, § Bianf. 

„ frenatus, D. & B. 

5 , brookii, Gray. 


46. 

47. 
4S. 


49. 

50. 
61. 
52. 


,, turcicus f Limi.) 

j, persicus, § Anders. 

5 , maciilatus, D. & B. 

,5 triedras (Baud.) 

53. Semidactylim stibstriedriis, Jerd. 

64. Hemidactylus subtriedroides,^§ 
Anuaiid. 

depressus,- Gray. 

„ lescbenaultii, I). & B. 

„ flaviviridis, Eiipp. 

. ■ , sj ■ giganteus, § Stol. 
n bowringii (Gray) 

>, karenorum (Tbeob.) 

. „ ' , garnofcii, D- & B.' ■ 

„ platyurus (Schneid.) 

63. Teratolepis fasciata,§ Blytb. 

64. Gebyra mutilata (Wiegm.) 

65. Lepidodactylus ceylonensis, Blgr. 

3 j aurantiaous (Bedd.) 

lugubris (D. & B.) . 


55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 


Assam; Upper Burma. 

Andamans. 

(Boulenger, Ann, Mus. Genova (2> 
xiii.) Pegu. 

Bengal ( ?) ; and Lower Burma. 

Tavoj. (Antea.) 

Lower Burma. 

(Boulenger, op. cit.)^ Pegu. 
Western Himalayas. 

. Baluchistan. 

(Alcock and Finn, op, cit.} 
Baluchistan. 

Sind; Central India (?) 

Hilgins, S. India. 

Wynaad „ 

Niigiris ,, 

Malabar. 

Malabar District. 

Mysore. 

Oeylon ; S. India, and Preparis I. 
(Annandale, J.A.S.R, ( 2 ) suppL. 

1904) Andamans, 

Ceylon and S. India. 

>? j) }) 

Malabar District. 

(Annandale, Ami. Mag. M.H,, 1905), 
Tavoy. 

K. Arcot, 

Sind and Baluchistan. 

S. India. 

Central Provinces. 

S. and E. India; Burma; Ceylon. 
(«H.^ gleadovii, Murray.) All 
India and Ceylon. 

Sind. 

>) 

Deccan and S. India. 

Central and S. India ; Oeylon. 

S. India. 

(Annandale, op, cii,)^ Upper Burma.- 
Ceylon. 

All India, Burma (?) and Ceylon 
( - H. coctaei, D. & B.J, All India. 
Malabar district. 

E. India and Burma. 

Pegu { Cachar. 

Sikhim and Burma. 

E. India ; Burma and Oeylon. 
Deccan and Sind. 

B «E. India j Burma and Ceylon, 
Burma and Ceylon, 

S. India. 

Burma and Oeylon ; Andamans 
and Nicobars. 
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68. Moplodactylus duvaucelii (B. & B.) ... 

Bengal (?) 

69. 

Hoplodaotylus anamallensis (Gthr.) 

Anamallays, S. India. 

70. 

Gecko verticillatus, Laur. 

N.E. India; Burma. 

71. 

,, stentor (Cant.) ... 

Chittagong, Burma ; Andamans 
and Nicobars. 

■72. 

,5 monarchus (B. B.) 

Ceylon. 

■ 73 . 

Ptychozoon homalocephalum fCi'ev.) 

Lower Burma; Andamans (?) and 
Nicobars. 

74. 

Phelsuma andamauense § (Bly^ih.) ... 

Andamans. 


EUBLEPHAEIB^. 

75. 

Buhlepharis hardwickii, (Gray.) 

Peninsular India; Balucliistan. 

'76. 

,, maoularius, § Blyth* .. 

Punjab and Sind ; Chitral. 


AGAMIDJil. 

77. 

Braoo maouiatus (Gray.) 

Assam and Burma. 

78. 

,, blanfordii, Blgr. 

Tenasserim. 

79. 

„ norviilii, *§ Ale. ... 

(Alcock, (2) J.A.8.B. LXIV.) 
Upper Assam. 

80. 

,, dussumieri, D. & B. 

Malabar Coast. 

81. 

„ tasniopterus, Gthr. 

Tenasserim. 

82. 

Sitana ponticeriana, Cuv. 

India and Ceylon (not in Hima- 


83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 

91. 
[G. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 
ii9. 

100 . 

101 . 

102 . 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 


lay as). 

Ceylon. 

S. India, 

Assam. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon (mountains only.) 
Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Kandy district, Ceylon. 
Andamans and Nicobar s. 


Otocryptis bivittata, Wiegm. 

Otocryptis beddo^nii, Blgr. 

PtyctoloBmus gularis, Ptrs. 

Cophotis ceylanioa, Ptrs. 

Oeratopboriis stoddartii, Gray. 

„ tennentii, Gthr. 

,5 aspera, Gtbr. 

Lyrioceph alus sen t atns (Linn .) 

Gonyoceplialus suberistatus (Blytb. } 
humii (Stol.) = G. suberistatus (aged individuals), Annnndale, J.A.S.B. (2), 

^ 1904, euppl.] 

Gonyoceplialus ’bellii (D. & B.) ... 

,, grandis (GvB,y.) 

Acantbosanra a.rmta ( Gray) 

,, crucigera, Blgr. 

,, lamnidentata, Blgr. ... 

Acanthosaura minor (Gray.) 

,, hahhiensis (Anders.)... 

Acanthosaura maj or ( J erd.) 

„ tricarinata § (Blyth.) 

Japalura andersoniana, *§ Annand. 

„ variegata, Gray 

,, planidorsata, Jerd, 

Salea horsfieldii, Gray 


,, anamallayana (Bedd.) 
Oaiotes microlepis, Blgr. 

„ crisfcatellus (Kuhl.) 

,, jubatns (B. & B.) 

,, versicolor (Baud.) 

[C. gigas, Blyth' 
Calotes maria, Gray ... 

„ jerdonii, Gthr. ... 

„ emma, Gray ' 


Pegu. 

Burma. 

Tenasserim. 

Lower Burma. 

Sikhim and Assam. 

( — Calotes fesB, Blgr.) Burma. 

W. Himala,yas. 

Sikhim. 

(Antea), N.E. Assam. 

Sikhim, Assam and Bengal. 

... Assam; Sikhim. 

... S. India; Ceylon (?) ; Burma ; N. E. 
Assam. 

... Animalay and Patni Hills, S. India 
... Lower Burma 3 Manipur. 

... Tenasserim. 

... Nicobars. 

All India, Burma and Ceylon® 

0. versicolor I Baud.)] 

Assam. 

, ri*.- . 

Burma and Assam* 
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113. Calotes niystacees, D. & B. 
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114 . 

115. 

116 . 
117 . 

IIH. 

il!i. 

120 . 

121 . 

122 . 

123 . 

124 . 

125 . 
120 . 

127 . 

128 . 

129 . 

130 . 

131 . 
182 . 

133. 

134 . 

135 . 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 
14£l. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 


Calofes g m it dlsqu am is j Gthr. 
Calotos iiemoricola, Jercl. 

Ci ijU |P. Muller) 

alotes liolepis, Blgr. 

Caiofes inalamcmensis,'^ Blgi'- 


Calotes opliiomacliiis (Merr.) 

5 , riigTiiabis, Ptrs, 

C(tiGfes lioeejgkahis^ Gtlir. 

Ca kites roiixii, D. & B. ... 

,5 elliotii, Gthr. ... 

[Galote.s fe®, Blgr. = 
C'iiarasia dorsalis fO-ray) 

,j l 3 laiifordia..i;ia, Stol. 

j, oriiata (Blycli) 

Agaiiia isol epis. Blgr. . . . 

riArigiilaris § (Blanf.) 

„ megalon jx ^ (Gtlir.) 

„ tiibercnlata, Gray 

,5 dayaiia (Stol.) ... 

iiimalayana (Steind.) 

3 , agroreusis § (Stol.) 

, , melairiira ( Bly t!i ) 

5 , iirata§ (Blanf.) ... 

„ iiiipta, De Fil. ... 

j, caiieasica (Eicliw.) 

Phryuocephalus oHvierii., B. & B. 
jj tlieobaldi, Blytli 

„ candivolvulus (Pali 

„ ornatus, Blgr. 

„ macuIatiiSj Anders 

„ euptilopus, *§ Ale 

Finn 

' „ luteognttatus, Bigi 

Liolepis bellii (Gray) 

'Uromastix liardwiokli, Gray 
,5 asmussii* (Sfcraucli) 


S. India, Ceylon, Andamans and 
Nicobars. 

Malabar. 

Niigsris; Malabar. 

Ceylon. 

3 ’ 

(Boulenger, Ann. Mag. ALiT., 1891) 
Andamans, 

Ceylon; S. India ; Micobars. 
Ceylon. 


... Bombay Presidency ; Travancore. 
S. India. 

Acantbosaima kakliiensis ( Anders.)] 

... S. India (bills). 

... Central India. 

... Central and North-Eastern India. 
N.W. India. 

Sind. 

Baluchistan (Antea). 

Kashmir and W. Bimalayas, 

Foot of W. Himalayas. 

Upper Indus Valley. 

N. W. India (high altitudes). 

Sind ; Paujab j W. Himalayas. 
Sind ; Baluchistan. 

3 3 3> > Chitral. 

Baluchistan. 

Baluchistan. 

Upper Indus Valley. 

Ladak. 

N. Baluchistan, 


& 


[Alcock and Finn. 
op. cit.2 


S. India; Burma. 

N. W. India. 
Baluchistan [Alcock 
op. 


and Finn,, 


ANGUID.^:, 


148. OpMsauriis gracilis (Gray) 


149. 


apus * (Pall.) ? 


N.E. India; Sikhim; 

Upper Burma. 

N.W. India ? (A?itea.) 


Assam 


VAEANJB. 


160. Varauus griseus (Baud.) 

151. , . fiavescens (Gray) 

152. : bengalensis (Baud.) 


153.. 

164k 

165.. ...: 


nebulosus (Gray) 

duinerilii (Miiib) 
salyator. (Laur.) 


N . W. India ( deserts ) • 

N. India; Burma, 

Peninsular India and Ceylon ; 
Burma? 

Central Provinces ( ? } ; Bengal ; 

Burma. 

Tenasserim. 

N. B, India; Ceylon; Burma 


Andamans and Nicobars. 


(To he continued.) 
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9. Archseologisch Onderzoeh op Java en Madura. I Beschrijving 

van de rmne hij de Tesa Toempang, genaamd Tjandi Bjago. 

Batavia, 1904. — By Father Dahlmahn, S J. Communicated hy 

the Philological Secretary. 

A magnificent Yolnme of Arcliseological research has lately 
heen presented to the Asiatic Society by the Batavian Society of 
Letters and Arts. It is the first outcome of the researches con- 
ducted by the newly established archaeological survey in the 
Dutch East Indies, and it treats of one of those highly interesting 
relics of true Indian Art, so profusely scattered over the whole 
ground of Middle and Eastern Java. Although I cannot claim any 
title to introduce to you this admirable work — yet the favourable 
opportunity I enjoyed of visiting Java on iny way back from 
China and of personally examining some of its most distinguished 
monuments, may perhaps excuse my saying a few words about the 
results embodied in this volume. I am all the more anxious to 
do this for the Asiatic Society in that it was a distinguished 
English statesman and administrator in the Far East, who gave 
us the first accurate and scientific knowledge of the nionumental 
antiquities of Hindoo civilization in Java. I refer to Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, Grovernor Greneral of Java and its dependencies. 
This distinguished member of the Asiatic Society, inspired by that 
high enthusiam for Indian research which led to so many dis- 
coveries, revealed to us for the first time a new world of Indian 
art in his masterly History of Java. I say masterly : ” for when 
we remember that until his time nothing had been done to clear 
the way for the study of the relics of Hindoo Religion and Art 
once predominant in Java, everyone must be surprised at the 
vast and minute learning with which Raffles introduced into the 
descriptive and figurative details of research. His History of 
Java gave the first impulse to closer investigation of the grand 
monuments. But although since his time some remarkable •works 
have been published by distinguished members of the Batavian 
Society, it was long before a methodical inquiry, covering the 
whole ground of ancient Hindoo relics, could be inaugurated — 
perhaps accox^ding to a Grei^man pi^overb, Gut Ding hat Weile,” 
a good thing needs time.” And indeed it is a good thing, in fact 
an excellent thing, which finally has been brought forth by the 
Arehasological Survey of the Dutch East Indies under the leader- 
ship of its talented Director Genei’al, Dr. Braudes, 

The volume presents to us a complete archeological picture 
of a Buddhist Sanctuary in Eastern Java, now-a-days called Tjandi 
Toempong. The monument described is neither one of the eaidiest 
nor one of the finest works pi’oduced by the Hindoo artists in Java. 
For the monuments erected in the Eastern Kingdoms of Hindoo 
Princes show, in style and workmanship, a remarkable decline 
from wdiat we. admire in the artistic beauty developed at a much 
earlier period in Central Java. If we look for the monuments 
of the classical period, we must turn our eyes to Boro-Bodur and 
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to Prariibanaiii. We miglit liave perhaps expected thattlie system- 
atic research now inangimated wonlel begin with those master- 
pieces of art. The survey has taken a contrary course, begiiiniiig 
with Eastern Java, where art was in its decline and leadingmn- 
vest igat ion fiomtlie latest relics of true Indian art to the earliest 
and at the same time the most glorious rej)resentatiYes of Indian 
woikiiiaiisliip. 

T stiy true Indian art.” For when yon go throngli the 
splendid 'photo-series illustrating this volnnie, yon will immedi- 
ately be impressed by the truly Indian character of the ornament. 
This is not only the case with the decorative ornament in general 
The true Indian character shines forth above all in the scnlptiire 
cycles decorating the terraces of the monnment. It was one of the 
characteristic features of the Hindoo artists in Java, that they 
decorated the walls not only with detached sculptures and statues, 
blit with a contiiinoiis line of scenes representing a wdiole cycle of 
legends. They reached their highest perfection in the sculpture 
cycles of central Java. At the Brahmanical sanctuary of Pram- 
ban am the legend of the Raiiiayana is worked out in a splendid 
set of reliefs. But in the Bnddiiist sanctnary of Boro Bodiir we 
have the wdiole legend of the life of Btiddha as told in the 
Lalitavistara, put before our eyes within the frame of more than 
sixty reliefs. Another series of sciilptimes represents in continu- 
ous line more than thirty Jatakas, that is to say, more than all the 
Buddhist iiioiiiiments of India proper and of Afghanistan toge- 
ther contain. Besides there is another sculpture cycle of more 
than sixty highly-refined reliefs, of which the meaning has not yet 
been discovered. We meet with the same characteristic feature 
in the momiment described in the present volume. 

The Sanctuary is mounted on a threefold teimace, one terrace 
rising above the other. The walls of every terrace have their 
peculiar cycle of legends. In the first terrace we meet with a set 
of legends evidently taken from the fables of the Pancatantra ; the 
reliefs of the second teriace represent scenes of the Rama legend ; 
those of the third terrace give the Arjnnavivaha and especially 
Arjuna’s fight with piva ; finally the walls of the Sanctuary itself 
are decorated with scenes of the Krishna legend. So we see 
here united within the architectural limits of a small sanctuary 
a good number of favourite topics of Hindoo epic poetry. 

Kow as regards artistic workmanship the sculpture- cycles of 
Tjandi Toempang are, as I have already pointed out, far inferior 
to those found in Central Java. For comparison’s sake I have laid 
before you a few of my own photos, repi^esenting scenes of the 
sculpture cycles either of Boro-Bodur or of Prambanam. Kay, 
the artistic value of our Tjandi must be held even much inferior 
to the reliefs of Paiiataran, lying in the same region of Eastern 
Java..: 

But it is not the artistic value, which gives to the sculpture- 
cycles here i^epresented their importance. This is to be sought 
for in quite another line of comparison. 
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Tlie artists of tlie classical peiiod of Hindoo art in Java 
closely followed tlie original Sanscrit texts wlien representing their 
legendary objects. Tlie legends, as ‘told either in the original 
Rani ay ana and Mahabharata or in the original Lalitavistara, 
were tiie models put before the eyes of the workmen of Central Java. 
In Eastern Java, on the contrary, it is no longer Hindoo epic poetry 
as contained in the original epic, bnt Hindoo poetry remodelled in 
the old Javanese Kavi translation. The scenes of the first terrace, 
although closely resembling some legends of the Pancatantra, follow 
the old Javanese Tantra, which itself is based on the original Paii- 
catantra or on the Hitopade^a. The cycle of the second terrace 
follows the Rama legend as told in the old Javanese Rainayana. 
And so with the legend of Arjnna in the third terrace and with the 
Krishna legend on the walls of the Sanctnary. It is therefore as a 
Javanese reflex of Hindoo poetry, that is to say, as a typical old 
Javanese development ' of Hindoo thought and Hindoo life, — an 
outcome of that continuous Hindoo influence, spread over the 
country for so many centuries — that the monument before us 
should be viewed and a place assigned to it in the history of Indian 
art in Java, In these sculptures -we must look therefore for the 
true representative of all those literary and artistic characteristics 
which Hindoo civilisation finally developed on Javanese ground 
and which, combined together, make out the proper and original 
ty]De of old Javanese civilisation. 

But there is yet another remarkable point to be noted in our 
monument ; a point which is of considerable importance with 
regard to the religious and artistic development of Hindoo belief 
not only in Java but over the vrhole sphere of India. 

Look ah the decorative element of our sanctuary. You will 
find nothing in it indicative of a work of Buddhist devotion. 
The sculpture-cycles, in which f^iva plays such a remarkable part, 
might lead you to say that Tjandi Toempang is a monument of 
Qiva •worship. 

But this is not the case. Although the ornament is all 
Brahmanical and as regards the sculpture cycles rather pivaite, 
the monument itself was consecrated to the worship of the five 
Dhyini-Buddhas and of three Taras or mystic powers. This 
becomes evidently manifest in the splendid statues representing 
separately the Dhyani-Buddhas and their Tairas. And if there 
could be a doubt about the character of these statues, the old 
Kagarl inscriptions, giving to every statue its proper signification 
would dispel it. 

Ho-w is this fact, that is to say the close connexion of pivaite 
art and Buddhistic worship, to be explained. 

The foundation of the Sanctuary, according to an inscidption 
found at Tjandi Toempong is to be assigned to the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Hindoo society in Eastern Java -was at that 
time absolutely pivaite ; it had been pivaite evei* since the 
seventh and eight century and remained pivaite in spite of the 
Buddhistic influence spreading over the country. Buddhism 
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became in the Bintli cen,tiiry so strong that it c^onld give rise to 
momiments of such splandonr as we see in Bor#>Boilm» and in its 
neigboni’hood. It is as if a mighty ware of Eaddhist influence 
had suddenly come over Hindoo civilisation, estaMished in Java 
on a thoroughly Braliinaiiical ground, either fivaite or yislmuite. 
Later on this Buddhist wave lost its strength amidst Qivaite and 
Vishnuite worship, rooted deeper and spreading farther its branches 
amongst the Hindooised population. 

But in the beginning of the thirteenth century a second wave 
of Buddhist influence reached Java on its eastern shore. This 
second wave came evidently from the south of ^ India and gained 
some temporary ascendancy in the mighty kingdom of Madja- 
pahit. That there must have been such an influence coming from 
the south, long ago, was pointed out hy Burnell in his Bouth-Indian 
Inscriptions. He found evidence of it in the close I’esemblance of 
the I^'agari type of inscriptions we find in connexion with the 
statues to the JSTagarl type of South India. He was only ivrong 
about the epoch, saying that accoi’ding to the 1‘eseniblanee of types 
this influence must have been exerted in the eleventh century. The 
writing of the inscriptions closely resembles the Nagari character 
of the first half of the thirteenth century, which is quite in ac- 
cordance with the age of the monument, as attested by the inscrip- 
tion of King Vishnu vardhana. The monument described is there- 
fore a new proof of the fact that Buddhism was yet existing 
in the south of India at the beginning^ of the thirteenth century, 
as in fact it existed in the north of India. But at the same time it 
is evident that Buddhism as developed in the Mahayana, had 
entered into a close religious and artistic alliance with pi va worship. 
With regard to this the Sanscrit inscription found in Kasia in the 
North- Western Provinces and recently interpi’eted by Prof. 
Kielhom of Gottingen gives a striking parallel. 

The inscription in the two first lines celebrates piva ; in the 
third line Tara, the Buddha^akti is mentioned disertis verbis. 
In the fourth and fifth line Buddha is celebrated as Tathagata and 
Munindra. So we find in the north of India the same connexion of 
piva on the one side, of Buddha and its (Jahti on the other side 
that we meet with in the eastern part of Java. 

The few words I desired to say have become many. But 
they are, I hope, not quite out of place, since they tried to 
show how much light the religious and artistic development of 
Hindooism in J ava may yet throw on the whole history of Indian 
religion and art. Further research may perhaps lead to the dis- 
covery of a page of the history of Indian art, lost in India proper 
and preserved in the Hindooised island fa^ |t#ayi , , 
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■ 10. Anuruddha Thera — a learned Pali atdhor of Southern India 
in fh: 12th Centurii J.D.— .Bi/ Peop. Satis Chandba YidyIbh&sana, 

Wifli the rise of BiidcIMsm the Pali language rose to pro- 
niiiience in the 6tli Century B.G. Prom that time to the close of 
The 1st Century B.C., that is, for nearly five hundi*ecl years* the 
Biicldliist boohs ineiiiding the well known Tripitakas, which were 
loliearsed in the three famous Buddhist councils, were used to be 
written principally in the Pali language* But since the rise of 
the Alaliayaiia school of Buddhism under the auspices of the 
foil nil Buddhist Council that was held in Kasmira about the 
|}egiiiiiiiig of the Christian era, Sanskrit has been chosen as the 
priiicipaf medium of Buddhistic communications and the Biicl- 
dliistic books hare generally been written in the Sanskrit 
language. 

Thoiisaiids of Indian books wautteii in the Sanskrit language 
ImTe recently been recoyered from or traced in Yepal, Tibet, 
China, Japan,, etc. But yery few Indian books written in the Pali 
language haye been obtained from those places. Are w^e then to 
suppose that with the rise of the Maliayana school about the 1st 
Century A.D., the use of the Pali language in the sacred scrip- 
tures. was altogether stopped, in India ? I. daresay the answer i.s 
no, for, even in the 5th Centuiy A.D., when the Mahayana school 
attained .its highest deyelopinent, India produced seyeral eminent 
Pali writers of whom Biiddhagliosa^' stands as the foremost. In 
the Ceylonese reco,rds® we find indications that eyen up to the year 
„ 1462 Ceylon used to deriye some of its Pali literature from 
India and Buddhist monks yrere in large numbers sent to Ceylon 
by the Southern Indian kings of the Cliola and other dynasties. 
.It is, .not within the scope of this paper to enumerate ail the Pali 
.writers that flourished in India between- the 1st Century A.D, 
and 15th Century A.D. In the present paper I shall give a brief 
account of only one of the many Pali writer’s that adorned India 
during that long period, The name of this writer was Anurud- 
dha Thera. 

Aniiriiddlia was the author of three works in the Pali lan- 
guage, riz., Abliidhaminatthasamgaha, Paramatthavinicohaya and 
STama-rapa-pariccheda. Besides, he was the author of. a' did-, 
actic Buddhistic poem in classical Sanskrit which; is generally 
known under the name of Anuruddha-sataka.^ . 


I Vide Maliavamsa, chapter XXX YII. 

S Mahavaihsa, Eajavali, Bajaratoakari, SaddharmalankSfa, commentary 
on tlie Visuddhimagga, etc.. ■ . 

3 Intlie Saddhammasamgaha, chap, IX, verses 14, 15, .London Pali Text 
Society’s edition (Fide J.P.T.S., 1890), two Pali works ' of Anuruddha have 
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111 the Saddliammasaiiigalia and Paramatthaviniccliaya it is 
stated tliat Aiiuriicldlia was bom in Kanoipiira on tbe Kaveri 
wliere lie spent tbe early part of bis life as a Biiddbist priest. He 
gradually rose to tbe position of Saogbanayaka or Higb-priest. 
Subsequently be went to Tinnevelly and Tanjore and resided fbere 
for some time for tbe propagation of Buddhism. Afterwards be 
went over to Ceylon and was admitted into the priesthood of the 
TJttaramula monastery. He is mentioned in tbe S'ataka as an 
iipasthavim, but in tbe Saddhammasamgaba and other books be is 
described as a thera, 

Tbe Uttaramuia or Uttarola monastery* originated in Ceylon 
at tbe latter balf of tbe lltb Century *A.D. Aniiruddba who 
belong^ed to that monastery^ must therefore bare lived after tbe 
lltb Century A.D. 

Ill tbe Mabavamsa® it is stated that Vijayababii T, who was 
King of Ceylon from 1065 A.D. — 1120 A.D., sent messengers 
with gifts to tbe Ramaiina country unto bis friend tbe King of 


been mentioned, rk., Abhidbammatthasaingaba and Paramattliariniochaya 
Thns we read there ; — 

ii ii 

( 4 ) i 

Elsewhere we find the mention of two other works of Anurnddha, 
viz.,, Namarupapariccheda and S'ataka. The Abbidhammatthasaiiigaha has 
been published by the Pali Text Society of London, and the Bataka by the 
Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta, 

t Mabavamsa, chap. LVII, verse 20. 

S Mahavamsa, chap, LX, verse 5, 
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Aniiiiicldlia to briug’ from there some learned Buddhist monks and 
elder.> of the cliEreh, I have reasons to belieTe that the Ramahna^ 


eoLVjtry was identical with the kingdom of the Pallaras that lay in 
ihe CorumuLidel coast, and ''the King of Annrnddha ” was the 
Pa Hava King in whose territory Aimniddha was born and from whose 
tei'riiorv learned monks including Anuraddha himself were taken 
over I M Ceylon. Animicldlia must, on this supposition have gone 
r i i'eylun early in the 12th Century A.D. when Yijayabahu I was 
iviiiti' of the island. 

^Kaficipiira in tvhich Aiiiiriiddha, was born is identified with 
uajdei'ii Cuiij'eeveraiii, 43 miles south-west of Madras. It was the 
capital ui’ the ancient kingdom of Dravida and was the residence 
of rlie kings id* the Pallava dynasty till that dynasty was over- 
thrown l)j' the Cliolas at the close of the 11th Century A D. 
Siljanljeiidra, Kiilottiinga Ghola I, who reigned from 1064-— 1113 
A.!)., is saitl to have completely crushed the power of the Pallava 
kings and to liat^e destroyed the city of Kanci. He, however, suh- 
seqiieutly rebuilt and greatly improved that city but selected 
Tanjure as tiie periixaiient place of residence of the Chola kings. 
Anuniddha, we have seen, lived both in Kanci and Tanjore. 

I t niaj he noted here that the Pallava Kings who reigned in 
Kanci wei’e staunch Buddhists and belonged to the Sthavira school. 
Ir lias already been stated that they were overthrown by the 
Oliolas in the 11th Century A.D. Prom that time downwards they 
remained us vassals under the Chola kings. The last mention of 
the Pa Havas as a dynasty occurs, as far as it is known at present, 
about the year 1223 A.D. In 1310 A.D. the Cholas being con- 
quered by the Maliomedans Kanci passed into the hands of the 
coiiqiieror.s. Early in the 12th century A.D. Ramanuja, the cele- 
brated Yaiisnava preacher, fiourished in Sriperumatnr, 18 miles east- 
north-east of Kancipiira, and converted the kings of the Chalukya, 
Chola and other dynasties into his religion. The Buddhists were 
lieiicefortli persecuted by the Yaisnavas of the Ramanuja school 
as well as by the Mahomedan conquerors. Still Buddhism 
lingered for some time in Kahcipura or Oonjeeveram and finally 
disappeared from it at the close of the 15th Century A.D. Anurud- 
dha Thera, who flourished in Kahcipura early in the l2th Century 
A.D., was by no means the last Buddhist Pali scholar of that city. 


i lu Burmese books we find, however, that Anaurata or Anuraddha was 
the 42nd (or 44th) King of Pagan and Eanaaniia or Kamagniais the country 
round Tiiatoii . Vide Bigandet^s Legend of Gaudama, Vol. II, pp. 145-146 
(3rd edition). Hev. T. Poulkes observes Sir Emerson Tennant guesses 
that this Kingdom of Aramana [Bamanna] may be a part of the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsula probably between A rracan and Siam ; and Tumour had already, 
without giving any authority, fixed it in Arracan ; but the passages in the 
Bdjaratndhari, the Bdjdvali and the If a Mr amsa, in which it is mentioned, 
clearly locate it on the Coromandel coast ; and, as it is not Pandya nor Chola, 
the only part of that coast which remains is that which lies between Chola 
and Kaliiiga, namely, the old dominions of the Pallavas.” The Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol. XYIT (1888), page 126. 
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11. The Goloimng Principle of the flowers of NyctantJies Arhor- 
trlstis . — ^ By E. G-. Hill, B.A. 

Tlie Nyctanthes Arhor4ri$tis, 'knowTi in Urdu as “ Harsingliar, 
is a large slirnb of the order Oleacese. The flowers are sessile in 
bracteate fascicles, they are pednncnlate and are arranged in short 
terminal trichotomons cymes ; the corolla tube is orange, and the 
limb white. The flowers open at night and fall to the groiiiid the 
following day. 'fhey are then collected for ase in dyeing. The 
plant grows most abundantly in the sub-Himalayan districts. 

For use in dyeing, the flowers are steeped or boiled in Avater 
and the solution strained off. It is a beautiful rich golden- jell oav, 
and dyes cotton fabrics Avithout a mordant. The effect is tran- 
sitory, the colour fading slowly. When used Avitli alum or lime- 
juice the colour is brighter and less transitory, but the chief use 
of the dye is in combination with turmeric and safflower. It is 
seldom used Avith indigo. It is sometimes employed for colouring 
fancy leather- Avork. With safflower, turmeric, red ochre, injroba- 
lans and sulphate of iron it giyes a fast maroon-brown, and with 
Butea fro7idosa and indigo and acidulated water, a fast grape 
green. 

No reference has been found to this floAA'er in the chemical 
literature at my disposal, but in 1902, A. P. Sirkar made in my 
laboratory, a preliminar.y inyestigation into the colouring principle, 
which he considered existed in the floATers as a glucoside. He AA’-as 
unable to obtain this in a pure state, OAving to its sparing 
solubility in most soh-ents, but he suggested CjsHgiOg for 
the colouring matter, although on boiling this AAuth dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, he obtained a substance with a brighter colour and a 
higher percentage of carbon. He also considered that there Avere 
two methoxy groups present in the compound and at least one 
carbonyl group. 

The most noticeable feature of the colouring matter AA'as the 
high percentage of hydrogen which was inyariably obtained on 
combustion. 

The method of work was as follows : — 

A qtieous extract . — The flowers were extracted in cold water 
and the extract carefully Altered. The infusion Avas light -y elloAy 
in dilute, and dark -brown in concentrated solutions. It bad a great 
attraction for flies. The infusion gaye an acid reaction with litmus, 
and a yellow precipitate with basic lead acetate which became yellow 
on addition of ammonia. With copper sulphate it gave a pale-yelloAv 
precipitate, Ayhich became green with ammonia. Stannous cb loride 
gaye a turbidity which disappeared on adding acetic acid. Ferric 
chloride gave a greenish-black colonr which darkened on adding 
ammonia. Fehling’s solution was reduced, as were also gold chloride 
and ammoniacal silyer nitrate. It gave no reaction with gelatin. 
When a few drops of the infusion were carefully added to a few 
cubic centimetres of concentrated sulphuric acid, an intense blue 
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colour was produced at tlie juBction of the two liquids. This soon 
darkened and disappeared. 

When the infusion was allowed to stand for a few days alone, 
a reddish-brown deposit settled. If a little hydrochloric acid was 
added to the infusion, a reddish flocculent precipitate settled after 
about twelve hours. A similar precipitate was ■ obtained by 
heating the infusion with basic lead acetate, decomposing the 
washed yellow precipitate with snlplmretted hydrogen, and warm- 
ing the yellow solution obtained on filtering. The amount ob- 
tained was always vei'j small, but attempts to get more from the 
solution by heating on the water- bath 'with dilute hj^drocliloric acid 
resulted in tlie deposition of a black amoi’phoiis substance. When 
dried, it wns very light and friable, and varied in colour from a 
very dark-brown to a jet black. On evaporating the solution after 
removal <4; this black substance, it wuis found to contain a sweet 
substance, wliich reduced Fehliiig’s solution on boiling. 

About two grains of the red colouring matter were collected, 
and washed with water. On boiling with alcohol a large quantity 
dissolved, and the residue appeared to consist of mineral matter. 
The alcoholic solution on evaporation gave a dark-red lustrous 
deposit. This was entirely soluble in alcohol. Thus obtained, the 
siil3staiiee melted between 250"^ and 260^, dissolved in alcohol, etlryl 
acetate, and ether, but it could be made to crystallize from none 
of these. It also dissolved readily in alkalis and alkaline carbon- 
ates, and ill a solution of boraw. It was. spaiangly soluble in 
chloroform and carbon bisulphide, insoluble in benzene and cold 
water, very slightly soluble in hot water, and soluble in acetic 
acid. ' ^ 

Aleohfdic extract , — Owing to the apparent high solubility of the 
coloniing matter in alcoiiol, some of the flowers were extracted in a 
Soxhiet apparatus with alcohol (sp. gr. *810) till they were colour- 
less, and the hot alcohol was then allow^ed to cool. On cooling, 
biuiches of iieedie-iike crystals had settled all over the flask. 
These were pale-yellow, but after several recrystallizations became 
white. They had a sweet taste, reduced a solution of ammonia- 
cal silver nitrate, but did not rotate polarized light. 

Analysis gave : — 


Carbon ■ =39*62 
Hydrogen. = 7*96 


Mannitol 


requires 


0 = 39*57 
Ii=. 7*7 


The crystals melted at 166^; 
Mannitol melts at 


When the filtrate from the mannitol was slightly evaporated 
and cooled, no further precipitation occurred, : but ..a. small, quantity 
of wax separated. The residue contained 'crude., colouring .. matter 
with some resinous products. To obtain the -colouring principle, 
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tlie aleoboiic solution was heated with dilute hydi^ochloric acid^ 
when a bright scarlet product was obtained. This was filtered 
off and washed with alcolioL 

The yield was very small, but thus prepared, the colouring 
principle was only very slightly soluble in all solvents. If dissolved 
in large excess of alcohol and allowed to evaporate the colouring 
principle deposited a microscopic powder which seemed to be 
crystalline when viewed under an oil immersion ( yV)- 

Preparatimi of the colouring principle . — Since the above method 
was obviously not adapted to the preparation on a large scale, the 
colouring matter obtained by hydrolysis of the aqueous extract was 
dissolved as far as possible in alcohol and the solution heated with 
Iiydrocliloric acid, when, as a rule, the bright red colouring principle 
was deposited. It was only possible to work with small quantities at 
time, and in some cases black tarry products resulted at once with 
no red deposit at all. Moreover in some cases it appeared that 
the hydrolysis of the aqueous solution resulted at once in precipi- 
tation of most of the colouring principle, in which case the 
precipitate from the acidified water solution would not dissolve to any 
extent in alcohol, and the colouring principle could not be extracted 
b}^ this method. The extraction was thus attended wfith great 
difficulty, and it was found that the best method was to keep 
solutions dilute, not to add too much acid, and not to boil The 
flocculent pi’ecipitate from the aqueous extract was then moderately 
soluble in alcohol, and on warming tbe alcoholic solution with 
h} drochlorie acid a red precipitate settled down which could be 
easily filtered off. This red precipitate was washed with alcohol 
and %^ter, and the purified product collected. 

For a long time this could not be obtained pure, but it was 
eventually found to crj^-stallize from pyridine and toluene. In the 
former of these it w^as very soluble, in tbe latter moderately so. 

The crystals were appai^ently of two kinds — one yellow and 
one red, but on gently warming the yellow crystals they became 
red. 

The melting point of the crystals was 225° — 230°. They were 
tested for methoxy groups by Ziesel’s method ; none were present. 

Two combustions of an incompletely purified sample (it 
yielded a trace of ash on combustion) gave ; — 


0 = 69*10 
H= 7*53 


and 


0 = 68*91 
H= 7*34 


* (^AO) requires I 2 

„ {h = ^7-5 

Several other combustions of other samples had been made 
in the course of the work. Eesuits va.ried from 68*60 to 
70*36 for carbon, and 7*34 to 8*3 foi^ hydrogen. The author thus 


I 
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cloefi not attack importance to tke formnlge mentioned above. 
It is certain, however, tliat Sirkar’s results are useless. 

Frcperfles of the colotirmg matter — The red ciystals were 
pKictieallj insoluble in water, very sligktly soluble in etlier, benzene, 
aleoliol, iigroiii, moderately soluble in toluene, and readily in 
pyi-idiiie. 'Witli strong siilpliuric acid they gave an intense blue 
eoiupoiiiid wiiich rapidly became yellow tlirougli apparent 
abs}) 3 'ption of atiiiosplieric moisture. 

The author hopes to complete the investigation ' on some 
future occasion . 
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12. The Monasteries of Tihet ^ — Sa^ Sarat Chanbba Das 
Bahadur^ O.I.E. 

Introduction. 

Tibet is tlie land of monasteries. Her liistory chiefly compri- 
ses records of the establishment cf monasteries and temples and 
their endowments by the State, chiefs and nobles of the country, 
commencing from the middle of the 7tli Century A.D., to the 
18th Century. 

There are eighteen different Buddhist sects, oat of which four 
are widely distributed all oyer higher Asia including Tibet, Mongo- 
lia and Western China. Of these four sects three, viz., Sakya, 
Diik-pa and jSTing-nia have the red-cap, which they use during 
religious services only, to distinguish them from the remaining 
15 sects. The fourth w'hich is the reformed sect and therefore the 
purest of all, has become dominant since the middle of the 17tli 
Century. Its monks use the yellow-cap. The Dalai Lama is the 
head of this Church. 

Ill the official register at Lhasa, in 1882, the total number of 
monasteries belonging to the Yellow-cap Church was 1026 with 
491,242 monks. Out of this number, 281 monasteries belonged to 
the provinces of U and Tsang which constitute Tibet proper, 150 to 
the provinces of Nyang, Lhobrag and Kong-po; 27 to Upper 
Kham ; 1 54 to Lower Kham and 414 to Ulterior Tibet which is 
called Poi-GJien or greater Tibet, In this list village-monastGries 
and Mani4JiaJchang (prayer- wheel temples) have not been entered. 

The number of monasteries belonging to the three red-cap 
sects, is a little more than the total of the Yellow-cap Church insti* 
tutions. This would bring the total of the monasteries of all the 
18 sects to over 2,500 and that of the monks to about 760,000. 

In Tibet every third boy in a family, , as a rnle, is sent to the 
monastery, in consequence of which the male population of the coun- 
try may be roughly estimated at 2| to 3 millions. 

The Yellow-cap Church Lamas take the vow of celebacy, which 
circumstances precludes them from keeping female company. But 
many among them while residing abroad seldom conform them- 
selves to monastic discipline. 

The miserable pittance which the monks of even the State- 
suj)ported monasteries get for their subsistence, hardly exceeds 
three Tanka, i.e., If Re', a month. Owing to this, about one-fifth 
of the monks in a monastery generally turn into traders. Many 
among them become mendicant priests and roam over the country in 
quest of the necessaries of life. These are called Tapa or monas- 
tery-boys. The agricultural population often regard them wdth 
dread for their irregular habits of life and clamouring for alms. 

^There are few convents in Tibet and the number of nuns 
( TsunmJ) in them is very small. While the largest monastery 
contains 10,000 monks, the largest convent can hardly count 100 


^ Ooinpiled. from Pagsam Jon zan and otber Tibetan historical works. 
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nuns for its iiiniates. Tlie nuns of Tibet liare the reputation of 
heincr pin’e as, only the most religiously disposed among the fair 
>.ex betake tlieiiiselTes to monastic life. The red-cap Lamas geiier- 
till j keep eoiiciibiiies called Jjii who often dress as nuns. 

llaiTiage being the exclusive piuvilege of the eldest brother in 
a laiidliolcler’s faiiiityj the younger brothers seldom care to share 
the !)ecl of the bouse- wife -witli him which the custom of the coiiii- 
trv alhiws. They geiierall}?' keep concubines. It is true that 
there is marriage among the rich cultivators and herdsmen, but the 
majority of the common people make family in wedlock either 
singly or jointly. Thus, side by side with polyandry, concubinage 
has become a ]) 0 ]TiiIar institution in Tibet.. Out of 100,- 99 people 
kt*e]i concubines. This explains the question as to what becomes of 
I be liiujoritj of the female population who remain unmarried. The 
Tibetan male is geiierall}^ less jealous than the Tibetan female 
wbicb circumstance has given rise to the formation of that xniicii 
despised relatioiisliip) called Nyamdo-jpun, i.e., brotherhood in wed- 
lock brotlierliood in matrimony wdiich is polyandry pure and 

simple, 

Ea-deng. 



The moiiasteij of Eadeiig was foun.ded by I)om-ton-pa ^ i.n tlie 
yeai* 1056 A. 13. Many predictions were on record in some of tlie 
sacred books such as Manju^rl Mida Tantra,^ Phalpo-cbe, Do nin- 
je Padma Karpo,® etc., as to the rise and progress of a great school 
and monastery in the centre of Tibet. Conformably to them, 
Dom-roii-pa, founded Ea-deiig in one of the finest spots of LT,‘^ rich 
ill various kinds of alpine vegetation. The valley of Ea-deng is clad 
ill thick forests of firs, cedars, cypresses, and junipers. It abounds 
ill rjumerous brooks and fountains, wdiich yield very good water. 
Nine mountains, the culminating cliffs of which have various 
slopes, form the back-ground of this famed old monastery. Many 
kinds of, medicinal plants grow on these hills. .. 

At this charming place which was possessed of many auspi- 
idoiis signs essential to the site of a sacred Buddhist institution, 
Dom-toii-pa built the monastery of Khyungo-chan, or Eagle’s 
bead,” in the vicinity of the hill of Senge-tag^ (lion’s rock). The 
v’-allejs which open to the east and west of Ea-deng have spacious 
plateaus rich with verdure. On account of the tall and horn- 
like shape of the trees growing ' in this place, the monastery of 
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KlijTiBgo-clian ^ was called Ba-deng from (rwa, ‘a horn/ and sgreng, 
'standing erect.’) The large silver tomb which contains Ati^a’s^ 
remains is the most remarkaHe of all the sacred objects of Ra-cleng, 
The central chapel of the monastery contains a complete set of the 
images of the Tantrik pantheon, in which Buddha is observing the 
triple vows, Maitreya watching the course of the world, and the 
four gods of medicine (Manlha) ® looking to the four quarters as in 
life. Outside the cupola of the great Ohorten was constructed the 
mansion of the chief Tantrik deity of Guhya Samcija (the mystic 
coniniiine) with a number of mystical gods, all in relief. When 
the erection of the monastery with the images wms completed, 
Dom-ton-pa is said to have propitiated the god of the TusMta 
heaven to enable him to have his monastery consecrated by his 
spiritual father. Accordingly, Ati^a, who was then seated on the 
right of Maitreya, the coming Buddha, showered flowers toward 
Ba-deng from Tiishita. Dom-ton-pa presided over the monastery 
for eight years. 

At Ba-deng there is a golden image of Milaras-pa, the famous 
Buddhist saint. _ It is said that the Jungar Mongolian Chief, who 
persecuted the K’in-ma’’ Buddhists in 1716, on his way to Lhasa 
visited Ba-deng, and was much astonished when he was told that 
the hair on the head of the saints’ image was not artificial. In 
the library of Ba-deng there were many rare ancient Sanskrit 
works kept sealed by the (jovermnent of Lhasa. Ba-deng was 
the chief seat of the first and the earliest Buddhist hierarchy of 
Tibet and belonged to the Kahdam-pa School. 

The Monastery of Gah-dan. 

Tsong-khapa the great Buddhist reformer of Tibet, in fulfilment 
of a certain prophecy of Buddha, in the year 1408 A.D., established 
the grand annual prayer congregation of Lhasa, called the Mon-lam^ 
chen-po. After making offerings to the gods he prayed for the 
welfare of all living beings. In the autumn of the same year he 
examined the auspicious signs regarding the suitability of a plot 


The name by wbioh Dipaoikara the high- 

priest of Vikrama pila Fihcra of Magadha is known all over Tibet. He was 
Dom-ton-pa’s spiritual teacher and died at Ne-thang near Lhasa only three 
years before theLoundation of the monastery. 

■ ''TO! 
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of land situated on tlie hill of Dok-poiri ^ witli aview toerect on it a 
cyreat monastery. In the rocks of that hill he observed many religi- 
ons symbols siieli as the sacred mystic syllables ■ -‘Oni mani-padme 
111011 " 0111 vajra pain hum,” etc., and seeing that there was some sear- 
oitj of water, lie touched wntli his hand the water of a little fonn- 
ram that trickled down. On further examination the fountain 
prcnccl to be the source of a streamlet. In the midst of the rocks 
of IJok-poiri lie found several fossil conch-shells one of which 
liavina’ its whorls from rights? to left was believed to have been 
used by the Buddha liiiiiself. from a rock-cavern in the neigh- 
boiirliood lie unearthed a mask believed to have been used by the 
Lamas during King Tliisrong-deii tsan’s ^ time. It had the iiiiracii- 
Irns power of dispelling all the evil spirits of the place. On this 
{uispicioiis place Tsong-kliapa laid the foundation of the world-re- 
nowmed monastery of^Galidan. Witliin the rem^aining months of 
the year the Diikhang-Uma (central congregationai hall), seven 
cells for the residence of monks, and a building for the higli-priest’s 
residence, were finished. As soon as the monastery approached eoni- 
-|detioii, presents of gold, silver, precious stones, and other articles 
from, the pious flowed to it from different cpiarters. The number of 
monks increased every year. Tsong-khapa furnished the monastery 
with numerous religious books, objects and symbols. In the 64 th year 
of his age lie erected ihe Tscmg-kkang ^ the principal chapel in the 
inonasteiy. This was folkwved by the Lhn-hhangf the chapel of 
the hideous looking gods of mv^sticism. Then were constructed ^the 
Khyamra or courtyard, and overhanging it all round, porticos 
resting on 70 pillars. The Tsmig-hhang or chapel of worship was 
provided wdtli a large image of the Buddha, three superb mansions 
of the gods of the TusMta heaven made of precious stones, with 
Bhairava, Mauju fri, the deities presiding over the destinies of all 
living beings of the w'orld and with the huge images of the four 
Lokapala. He also enriched the library with many rare books of 
Buddhism. At Gahdaii there are now only tw^o colleges for reli- 
gious instruction to 3,300 monks, vis : — 


(1) far-tse Tva-tshangJ where metaphysics are taught. 

( 2 ) Chyang-tse,® where esoteric Buddhism and mysticism 

are taught. 
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Later on, during the ministry of Tsong-Hiapa’s illustrious 8iic« 

eessors, the monastery became converted into a grand university 
both for secular and religious education. 

In the temples erected by Gyahtshab ^ Darma Rincheii and 
Diii-dsin the most remarkable object is the Ham- gyaP Ghortenf 
which contains the remains and personal properties of the great 
reformer. ■ A satin tent hangs over the altar containing the urn. 
During the ministry of Gednn Phuii-tshog Lozang Tan zing, ^ Taslii 
Badiir the gTeat Khan of Kokonar covered the silver tomb of 
Tsong-khapa with thin plates of gold. (The gold used there is 
said to have been one year’s revenue derived from Kham). On 
the right and left of this central tomh-chorten there are the tombs 
of the disciples and the illustrious successors of the founder. In 
some of them are placed their respective statues. 

Ill the chapel, called Serdan-Tsangkhaiig ^ (golden pure hail) 
at the centre of the great temple called Yang-pachan, there are the 
iniages of Buddha, Maitreja, and Amitahha. In the Gonkhang 
the life size statues of Kushi Khan ^ and his generals are placed in 
martial attitude. Besides these, stand several mythological war- 
riors all in divers frightful attitudes. In the chapel called Diib- 
elioi ^ Tsang-khang the remarkable thing is the image of Qanivara 
the chief of the Tantrih deities, with the Salcti (female energy) in 
liis clasp. 

Ill the Laina-kliang a statue of Tsong-ldiapa, his works in 
original, painted tapestries, a set of Kahgyur scriptures written in 
gold, etc., are among the remarkable articles. This was Tsoiig- 
khapa’s study in his old age. There are also several Oliortens and an 
image of Yajra Bhairava, the fearful defender of Buddhism. In 
the Sarma-khang, erected by Lodoi Choikyoiig, there are the 
images of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas made of gold, sandal-wood, 
inedicinal minerals besides numerous tapestries, pictures, 

etc. In the De peg ® Lhakhang, Le., the temple of the Tathagata 
there are eight silYev chortens consecrated to the eight Buddhas. 
The most prominent of the images of the temple called Chyam- 
khang is that of Maitreya, the future Buddha, which is said to 
have come flying from Magadha. Beside it, stand in row the im- 
ages of several Bodhisattvas. In the Zim-khang the private 
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residence of Tsong-Miapa, wMck contains the chair of the great i^e- 
former, is to be seen the curious image of the hero Khanda-Eiapala, 
wirli a lialo of variegated colours round his head. In the ascetical 
eel! (‘ailed Ilodsalphiig^ (the cavern of light) where Tsong-kliapaused 
f*-) perfoiiii ascetical meditation the images of the terrific Vaji'apani. 
and his retinue attract the attention of the pilgidms. In the interior of 
the hall of priestly assembly called Dukhang-Karpo, ^ theSertlii^ 
(the a’olcleii chair, f.c., the hierarchical throne) and the statue of 
Tsoiig'-kliapa impress the faithful pilgrim with awe and reverence. 
Fliola Jiing Wang provided this temple with a gilt dome built after 
the Chinese style and deposited in it a set of 108 volumes of the 
liihciijiir scriptures written in gold. In the l^ai-choikhang ^ a 
tooth of the saintly reformer, called Tsem-Hodzer-ma ^ (thelustrons 
tooth I and the image of the thousand armed Avalokite^vara whose 
eiereii heads look wdtli eyes of mercy on all living beings of the 
world, are remarkable. 

Ill the college of Chyang-tse, there is an elephant illustrative 
«.h‘ one of Buddha’s former births with a number of devout followers, 
all made of horn. There are also some representations of sainted 
fjiiries called Kliandoma,® and a set of TantHk bone ornaments 


iiicindiiig’ strings of beads, earrings, chains, amulets, etc., all made 
of human bones. All these are said to have once been used by the 
Indian saint Xaropa. ISTaropa’s mitre-shaped crown and his Tshe- 
btim (pot of longevity ) containing consecrated water which never 
dries, are looked upon by devout |)iigrinis as wondeilul objects of 
veneration. In the Goiikhang of this college there are terrific 
representations of the Lord of Death and his frightfnl companions, 
messengers, and guards. In the FarMiang (printing house) are to be 
.seen Tsong-khapa’s voluminous wmrks — all engraved on vrooden 
blocks wliich are piled up in different rooms from which impres- 
sions can be had on 'paper, at anytime, at a small cost. In 

t he temple of Yangpa-clian? there are the scenes of Buddha’s triumph 
o\' er Mara (the evil one) and his legions. In the outer passage of cir- 
eiimanibulation called Chyi-kor ^pilgrims are shewn many self-exis- 
tent (7)^ sacred letters, figures, and fountain heads, finger- 

marks and footprints on x^ocks, and outside of this passage there 
is a lofty seat consecrated to the mountain god of Ma-chen 
Ponira, who is said to have patronised Tsong-khapa in his arduous 
works. The soccessoi’s of Tsong-khapa, who are appointed by 
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election from among the most learned and pious Lamas of ordinary 
birth, occupy the hierarchical throne called Sertlii. They are, there- 
fore, called Grahdan Thi~pa} i.e., President or Chairman of G-alidan. 
Men of leaiming generally resort to Grahdan. Its monks, for the 
excellent education they get in the iiniYersity, always rise to dis- 
tinction in the public service both secular and religions. All 
sections and classes of men are represented at Gahdan. 

The monastery of Sangkhar -which contains 200 monks at 
Dachau,^ north of Lhasa, was founded by Tsong-khapa under the 
auspices of a rich noble named Rinchen Shmi-pa of Tag-kar, It 
is under the supervision of the Grahdan Thi-pa. 

The Monastery of Sera. 

The monasteiy of Sera {literally, wild rose) was founded by 
Gham-c-hen-choije Cakya Ye^es® in 1418, tbe year of Tsong-khapa’s 
death. 

The Governor hTehn-pa who patronised Tsong-khapa and his 
disciples, frecpiently used to invite them to Sera-tse,^ a retmed 
hermitage on the top of the hill overhanging Sera. On these occa- 
sions Qhoije devotedly served the reformer, in consequence of which 
Tsong-khapa predicted a great future for a monastery which 
Olioije -woiiid found in that neighbourhood. A saintly Lama while 
sitting in meditation, cast his eyes on a spot lower down the 
hermitage which was filled with wild rose plants in blossom. 
He predicted that some day there would be a monastery there. 
Emperor Yfinglo of the Taming dynasty, had sent an invitation to 
Tsong-khapato visit Peking ; but the great reformer, fi.nding Ghoije's 
time fully occupied with the more important work of religions 
reformation, sent Qakya Ye^es as his representative. Yunglo did 
honour to the Yellow-cap Church by showing every consideration to 
this disciple of the ref ormer on his arrival at Peking where Ghoije's 
first act was to bring about the recovery of the Emperor from a seri- 
ous illness by the efficacy of his religious services. The temple 
of Maitreya, then recently built by the Emperor, was placed in his 
charge and he was given the name of Ohyam-chen Ghoije. Un- 
der the Imperial auspices Qhoije founded the monastery of 
Hwang-sze (Yellow-temple) in one of the imperial gardens of 
Peking situated a few miles to its. north. For difEasing the reform- 
ed creed of Tsong-khapa in China he had taken with him several 
of Tsong-khapa’s works and. a set of block- print Rahgyur 
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??criptiires. .After coiivertiog tlie Lamas of Peking to the reformed 
Yeliow-eap Church lie returned to Tibet. On the waj he paid his 
reverence 'to Tsoiig-khapa making rich presents to him. ' Subse- 
lie founded the monastery of Sera Theg-chen-Ung, which 
liow contains 5,500 monks and exercises mucli influence iu.the 
seeiiiar and religious administration of the country. 

He established a university in it \yith -foui' Tva-tshang or col- 
leu'os. Of these G-jSb-Tm-tsIiang belonged to the' npper ' division 
LifSera and the remaining^three, is., Thoisam,. jS^orpuiling, Chyipa 
iviiauian j; Tva-tshang, aiid'Kag-pa Tmi-tshang belonged to Sera Meli, 
(snitvl) is., lower division of Sera. In the middle of the eighteenth 
Century two of the colleges wei-e established. It still continues to 
be a faAmiirite resort of learned men of Tibet and Mongolia. The 
iiioiiks of Sei% belong to respectable families of Tibet proper, 
Aiiido, Khani, ^‘yagroiig, Mongolia and Western China. 

There are in the Dukliaiig (grand hall of congregation ) the 
images of — 

L Buddha vaiiquisliiiig ^lara the evil one and a host of 
demons, 

2. The sixteen Sthavlra (Neh-tan Chu-rog () brought from 

Cdiiiia. 

3, Several life-like images constructed by the famous artist 

I^ehu Ohaiig-wa.'. 

In the Gonkhang (the temple assigned to the Tantrlk deities 
there are-— 

1. The image of the six-armed Bhairava, constructed by Leg- 

gy an of Siiwaii. 

2. Clon-po Ohoigyal with four arms. 

3. The goddess Paldani Lhama (Kali) on horseback, her legs 

being tied by a chain, probably as a punishment for 
her wicked conduct. 

In the front wall there are painted representations of the in- 
vasion of U by the Tsang army and their defeat by the Tartars 
in 1643, the scenes of war, and the images of fearful spirits, such 
as Gon-po De-mar, the genius (Chyarog-dong-chan, he with a raven’s 
liead), etc. On the western wall are painted the likenesses of the 
successive high priests of Sera, etc. 

In the western corner of the upper congTegation hall (Duk- 
hang Gong-nia), are the images of Amitabha Buddha, the eleven- 
headed Avalokite§vara and the four-armed Gon-po, Maitreya made 
of silver, the Bodhisattva (Qikya) as a citizen, and the eight 
spiritual sons of Buddha and also the Kah-gyur and Tangynr 
collections, all written in gold and silver. 

In the temple of Chyam-chen Shal-reh Lhakhang, the image 
of Ati^awith a Ghintamani wishing-geminhis hand is conspicuous. 
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In tlie Go-clije-khang there are the images of Buddha and a 
silver Chorten. In the further niche of the Dukhang there is a 
golden image of the coining Buddha. In the front hall of the 
Dukhang there are the Dharma Pala. The most remarkable 
object in the passage of circumambulation round the monastery is 
a small Ohaitya (said to be one of the 84,000 chaitya constructed 
by Emperor A^oka) which was brought from Magadlia. There is 
also a Tantrik image of Hayagriba with the goddess Vajra Varahi 
in his clasp. 

The Monastery of Dapuno. 

■ ■ 

Dapung the great monasteiy of lower tJ, now the premier 
monastery of Tibet, was founded by Jam-yang Choije ^ in the year 
Fire-monhey,, i.e. 1415 A.D. with 5,000 monks. His father Gah-wa 
ISTor-shon, on account of his wealth, was believed to have been an 
incarnation of Vai^ravana the god of riches. Jam -yang was 
born at Sam-ye, and admitted into the sacred order at Tse- 
thang (Chethaiig). He received his first lessons in sacred litera- 
ture from the abbots of Sangphu. At Gahdan, Tsongkhapa and 
his principal disciples ordained him -with the final vo’ws of the 
order of Bhiksn. At Tashi Dokha, Tsong-khapa advised Jani-yang 
and his friend Hainkha Zangpo, the Governor of Kehii-Dsong, to 
found a monastery after the model of the ancient monastery of 
^ri-dhanja Kataka of Southern India. One night, while Jam-yang 
was asleep in the fort of Hehu-Dsong he saw in a dream the god 
Ham-fia Karpo telling him that if he founded a monastery at Dar- 
bag thang, situated in front of the hill called Gephei Eivo-che, he 
could get 5,000 monks to I’eside and study in it. Accordingly, he 
visited Dar-bag and Rivo-che. There he saw" several fountains and 
small lakes called ‘‘ the lakes of fortune.’^ On another occasion,, 
while seated on the margin of a lake situated on the top of Lang- 
chen ri, Tsong-khapa mentioned to him that that was the lake of 
learning. ” Another night he dreamt that several men w'ere 
assembled on a river’s edge in order to cross it. Jam-yang at 
once swam to the opposite bank and thre%v abridge across to 
enable others to follow him. After sevei^al such curious dreams 
he determined to found the monastery of Dapimg, Tsong-khapa 
supplied him with the necessary plan after the model of Qrb 
dlianya Kataka, and his friend the Governor of Ne/ai D song, fur- 
nished him wdth funds; and through the joint exertions of Jam- 
yang and his patron, Dapung w^as founded. On account of the 
Governor’s help the rich nobles of Tibet gave endowmients of 
lands to it . and sent "their hoys for religious education there. 
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Their example was followed by the merchants and other land- 
holders, in consequence of which it soon became a fayonrite insti- 
tution of the aristocracy of Tibet. Jam-yaug establislied eight col- 
leges for teaching the different branches of sacred and secular learn- 
ing. In course of time the monastery became the principal seat 
of learning, and learned and wise men flocked to it from the different 
parts of the country. In discipline, moral culture and purity of 
life, the monks of Dapung excelled the monks of all other similar 
institutions in Tibet. It soon claimed a university with seven 
colleges for the study of the different branches of sacred litera- 
ture including metaphysics, logic, medicine, and one for that of 
profane literature for the benefit of the lay people. After Tsong- 
khapa’s death, Jam-yang presided over the Monlam-chenpo of Lhasa 
and raised it to prominence. From this circumstance the power of 
Dapung over the Monlam-chenpo became paramount and con- 
tinues so to this day. The president of the Monlam-chenpo 
called the Dapung Sha^-ngo, exercises supreme authority in the 
spiritual affairs of the country during the months of January and 
February, when the Talai Lama himself submits to the resolutions 
passed by the congregated clergy on the occasion. The chair of 
Dapung was filled by many able and distinguished sages, among 
whom Paldan-senge, one of the disciples of Tsong-khapa, Jam- 
yang Gahlo, and Yontan Gyatsho of Tsang-thon, were the most 
learned. On the rise of Dapung with its great university the 
glory of Gahdan was overshadowed. The fame of the Gahdan 
Thijpa as the profoundest scholar of the Yellow-cap Church was 
surpassed by that of the high priest of Dapung. Under the presi- 
dency of Gedun-Gyatsho who was called Dapung Tulpaiku (incar- 
nate Lama of Dapung), the monastery witli its univei’sity claimed 
precedence even over Gahdan. Gedun-Gyatsho in whom the spirit of 
Gedun-dub had appeared was called Gyal-wa ni-pa (2nd Gj^alwa), 
He was, therefore, the first incarnate hierarch of the Yellowcap 
Church, from whose time the monastery enjoyed the proud name 
of Chyog nampar Gyal-wa — victorious in all the quarters, which 
expression is preserved to this clay in the silver currency of Tibet. 

Dapung contained the following Tva-tshang or colleges 

1 . Tashi-gomang. 4. Nag-pa Namgyal-ling. 

2. Lozang-ling. 5. Ku chyog-ling, 

3. Tlioisam-ling. 6. Choiklior-liiig. 

7. De-yan. ■ 

Of these only four are now in existence. Thoisam-ling, Ku- 
chyog-ling and Choi khor-ling were abolished during the presidencies 
of Sonam Gya-tsho and Lozang Gyatsho. There are at present 
7,700 monks in the monastery, most of whom^ are recruited from 
noble families in Kham, Mongolia, Gy ai*ong, Nag-rong, Amdo, tJ 
and Tsang. In the Zimkhang, Jam-yang residence, situ- 

ated behind the grand cloister, is the image of Jam-yang Sung-chon 
(speaking MunJ 11 pri). In the centrsl Tsang -hhaiig (chapel) are 
the golden images of the Buddhas of the past, present ancl future 
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in sitting posture and snrroiinded by tlieir respective eiglit disci- 
ples. In the temple of Na-chu-tng Lhakhang there are the sixteen 
sthavira (sages) brought from China by the illnstxions Phag-pa 
dnririg the reign of the Emperor Khnblai Khan. In the new chapel 
consecrated to Champa there are — the huge image of the corning 
Buddha, representing him as a ^muth of twelve, and a silver trident 
used by Jam- yang himself. In the Kalzang Lhakhang there are one 
thousand Buddhas, all made of copper gilt wdth gold. In tbe 
Kahgyur Lhakhang, the library of sacred books, there are 
Kahgyur collections all written in gold. In the cloister of the 
5Jag-pa Tva-tshcmg (Tantrih College), there are many articles very 
sacred to the Buddhists. On the right of the image of Yajra 
Bhairava is the statue of Tsong-khapa and on its left is the image 
of the Lord of Death with his horrid train. The principal temple 
is three- storeyed. The principal hall of congregation called the 
Dukhang Chenpoon the ground floor contains 240 wooden pillars, 
distributed over an area of 34,560 sq. ft. to accommodate 7,700 
monks when they assemble to perform religious service. 

The third hierarch -was Pan-chen Sonam Tag-pa ; tlie 4th, 
Sonam Gyatsho, the Dalai Lama; 5th, Yoiitan Gyatsho, Dalai 
Lama ; 6th, Panchen Lozang Choigyan of Tashilhunpo ; ^7th, 
^lag-wang Lozang Gyatsho, the 5th Dalai Lama ; 8th, Nag- 
wang Yege Gyatsho (Pakardsin-pa) ; 9th, Kalyaiig Gyatsho {7tli 
Dalai Lama ) in the year 1726. 

The Monastery of Mehu was one of the four sanctuaries 
founded at the four cardinal points of Lhasa by King Ralpaclian 
in the 9th Century A.D. It was abolished by King Laiigdarma, 
but was aftei*wards restored to its former condition and formed 
the metropolitan monastery. 

Chagpoiri is a monastic institution with classes for the study 
of medicine. It is called the Man-pa TvaJshang or the Medical 
College. It does not contain more than one hundred pupils. 

Phabong-kha was anciently KingSrong-tsan Gampo’s favourite 
resort, where he used to propitiate his tutelary deities. The seven 
early monk-scholars called Sedmi-midim also had their residence 
there. During the persecution of Buddhism by King Langdariiia 
there existed no monastic establishment at Pliabongklia. Geges 
Tag-kar-pa revived the institution. Dining the liierarchy of 
Sakya, Dogon Phagpa repaired the monasteiy and gave rich 
endowments for its maintenance, but during the dispute between 
Sakya and Phagmodu it again dwindled into insigniflcanec^ till 
it was repaired by Thegchan Ghoigyal and revived by Je- Deleg- 
Sima. But again, when internal discords convulsed Ti]>et, it 
declined and remained in a neglected condition till the year Barih- 
sJiee2J> of the tenth cycle when Minister Paljor lAfindub of the 
family of Khon rescued it from ruin. Since then it has been 
fiourisliing. 

Sangphu Kehu thang, situated on a hill beyond Setliang, was 
founded by Dog Leg-9e in the same year when Sakya was 
established. 
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IB. Notes on an Indian Worm of the Oenus Ch^togaster — By 
Felsgn Annandale, B.A., D.Sc.iNep^ity Superintendent ^ the Indian 
Museum, (Witli one plate.) 

Tlie fresh- water worms of the gemis Ghsetog aster are held by 
some authorities to constitute a sepax-ate family; but Beddard,^ whom 
I have folio-wed in drawing up my account of (Jh. hengalensis^ regai’ds 
them as belonging to the Naidomorpha, a rather obscure group of 
Oligochsetes which appears to be well represented in the Calcutta 
tanks. Hitherto the genus, well known in Europe and i^ecord- 
ed from Ameiica, does not appear to have been reported from 
wdthin the limits of Asia. The Calcutta species is not un- 
common and I liave taken specimens of what may be a second in 
the Botanical Gai’dens at Sibpur. This merely pro-yes, as I have 
already pointed out to the Society, that a vast field lies open to any 
naturalist who would devote himself to the study of Indian pond, 
life. lam much indebted to niy friends Mr. P. P. Laidla-w, of 
Owen’s College, Manchester, and Dr. J. H. Ashworth, of the 
University of Edinburgh, both for the genei’ic identification of 
the w^orm in the first instance and fox* refei’ences to litei^atui-’e later. 
My thanks are also due to Major A. Alcock for his unfailing 
sympathy and assistance in the work undertaken. 

Description of Ghmtogaster hengalensis, sp. nov. 

Pi’ostomium forming a large, sub-circular sucker : anotlier 
smaller sucker at the posterior extremity of the body. (Esophagus 
longer than pharynx, with tw^o well-marked dilatations, the poste- 
rior of which sho-ws indications of a second constriction in its 
■posterior third "when empty. The anteiuoiv dilatation is covei’ed 
with large, flat, polygonal cells of a faint yellowish colour. 
There is a sense-oi-^gan (otocyst ?) in the brain: the i*emainder 
of the nervous system normal for the genus, the somewhat 
discrete nature of the veiiti’ai ganglia, their number in the first 
few' segments and the separation of the two ventx’al iieiwe 
chords in the same region being characteristic. The first pair 
of iiephridia is lai’ger than the others posterior to it. Setse 
arranged on each, side of the ventral surface in bundles of from 
15 to 17. Body colourless and almost transparent. Length vary- 
ing greatly with state of contraction, at least 10 mm. when the 
body is fully expanded. There is a vei’y distinct flattened area on 
the ventral surface between the two bundles of sete. Outward 
appearance somewhat resembling that of an ASfoZosomu. 

Possibly this worm should be regarded as the type of a new 
genus ; but it seems moi’e convenient to regard it for the present 
Ghmtog aster. 


I A Monograph of the Order Oligocli8stayp, BQ4i, Oxford, 1895. 
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Bio:nomios os' Ohsetogaster hengalensis^ 

The Ghmtogaster of the Calcutta tanks is usually found clinging 
by means of a posteriox"* sucker to the external surface of the body 
or the edge of the shell of a water-snail. When disturbed it with- 
draws itself entirely within the latter. It does not confine itself 
to any one species of snail, but generally chooses a Limnmus^ 
Limnophysa or some similar species, apparent^ because these 
genera are common in its habitat, do not possess an operculum 
and have a wide aperture to their shells. In one instance I saw, 
in an aquarium in which snails were somewdiat scanty, a solitary 
wormattempting to establish itself on a Pkmo7%is; but the connec- 
tion was only temporary, not lasting for more than a few minutes. 
The mouth of the shell in this genus, though there is no oper- 
culum, is evidently too constricted to be suitable for the worm, 
which is generally gregarious. As shov/n by the figure (plate III, 
fig, 1), a considerable number of individuals may establish them- 
selves on a single snail. Occasionally Gh* hengalensis quits its 
host altogether and either wanders aw'ay in search of another or 
drops to the bottom. This happens whenever the water becomes 
foul or reaches too high a temperature (in an aqiiariuni when the 
sun, falling directly on the surface, heats the water), or wfien too 
many individuals are settled on a single host after rapid asexual 
multiplication. Before fixing themselves on a fresh snail they 
frequently crawl over the external surface of the shell. 

Progression is mainly effected by a series of contractions and 
elongations of the body, aided by the tw^o suckers. The posterior 
of these having been fixed to any surface, the body is stretched 
forward to its greatest extent. The anterior sucker is then applied, 
the posterior one set free, arid the body contracted. As a rule, the 
ventral surface is not lifted, but something analogous to the “loop- 
ing ” of a leech or a Greometrid caterpillar, hut not so marked, takes 
place very occasionally. When sinking through the w^ater, as it 
does wdien its hold is released, the worm can cliaiige its direction 
sliglitly by moving the posterior part of the body from side to side ; 
it cannot swim or raise itself upwards 'witiioiit support. Tlie mtm 
appear to play a very small part in ordinary progression, except 
as aids in adhesion. Each bundle is capable of an independent 
rotatory motion somewhat resembling a rapid timi of the wifist. 
This movement is very useful when the worm is insinua-ting itself 
into a crevice, as it thimsts the body forward rapidly. All the sete 
are frequently moved at once, although each bundle can be turned 
separately. The anterior bundles have a different function, sis we 
shall see. 

^ Altiiongh this species* lives in close connection with water- 
snails, it is not, strictly speaking, parasitic upon them ; for it captures 


^ The Kuropean species also live on water-snails, but seme of them at any 
rate are said to be internal parasites. Dr. J. H. Asliwortii lias sent me a 
specimen of an English species in which the food probably consists of 
diatoms and the like. 
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living prey and only uses its host, so to speak, as a beast of burden 
and a stalking horse. Carried along clinging to it by the posterior 
Slicker, the body is extended outwards as far as possible and 
waived rapidly in all directions, the “ head ” being invariably free 
of the snail’s shell. As soon as it comes in contact with the body 
of a small crustacean, the anterior sucker takes a firm hold. Its 
ventral surface is covered with small prominences, which are 
not grandular but mere projections of the epidermis. These 
probably give an additional grip, the limbs of the struggling prey 
becoming entangled amongst them. The anterior setse do not 
project free from the ventral surface as in the posterior bundles, 
but are contained in a pocket or introvert in such a way that 
they lie below the mouth inside a lower lip or lobe which forms 
the wall of the posterior part of the prostomial sucker. As long 
as the body is elongated they are placed almost parallel to one 
another in a vertical line, leaving the aperture free; but as soon as 
the body is contracted, a rapid twist of their bases takes place and 
they spread out in a fan-like formation, so that the tips of the 
inner setjB of each bundle are practically in contact with those of 
the other side. (There is no difference in structure or arrangement 
between these setas and those posterior to them, but the latter are 
considerably shorter) . By the movement described the prey is seized 
by the setae and conveyed into the mouth, which opens directly into 
a large pharynx with greatly thickened walls, a small lumen, and 
numerous muscle-bands radiating from it to the body- wall. A 
function of this organ seems to be to crush the prey to death ; 
but a similar pharynx is found in species in whicli the food 
probably does not need crushing. A narrow slightly coiled 
passage leads into the first dilatation of the oesophagus. The 
cells on the surface of the latter probably have some 
digestive function (“ liver cells ” ) and the interior of the Crusta- 
cea swallowed become disintegrated very largely in this chamber. 
Even at the moment of the passage of food into the second dila- 
tation, the constriction between the two i*emams distinct. The 
feeble constriction in the posterior dilatation is a mere fold of the 
walls of the structure, allowing a cei'tain enlargement to take place. 
The intestine which leads from the oesophagus to the anus is rather 
broad: this is i^endered necessaxy by the bulky nature of the 
indigestible paints of the food, for the shells of small Copepods and 
Osti’acods pass through the body of the woi’m practically unaltered, 
even the appendages remaining attached to the trunk in many cases. 

Begarding sexual repi’oduction I have pi’actically no infor- 
mation. Duiniig the period between December and April, through- 
out which I have had living specimens under obsexwation, it does 
not take place and the sexual organs are imperfectly developed. 
Beproduction by fission is, howevei*, active at this season. I find it 
a little difficult to say wdiat is the normal number of segments pre- 
sent in the species, but it appears to be twenty or twenty-one. 
More than this number are, however, produced by budding from 
the penultimate segment, and at first it is impossible to distinguish 
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produced, the most anterior can be ^ liaye been 

by a dilatation of the alimSrT cana whiT 

the pharynx of a new indiSnaT Tbl f^*™ately becomes 

Its place as a regnlan segment in the series ?ut“II^“ 

lobe on the dorsal surface. The mouth of the young 
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pletely affected. This does not occur been com- 

ments (in addition to the old PYtrAn "+ at least 16 new seg- 
clitellum (10th and 11th seo^mentsMS]!"^? 
deToid of set^B. In adult inrlixnVlnoi <^<^nspiciious, beiiio* 

ture of its integument extends struc- 

on either side. extends partially over another segment 
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Fig. 1. 


EXPLAN'ATION' op plate III. 

Lengalensis on a. W&ter-Sn%n Xo 

bundrfC“her%hSr“‘l?iU^^ “ a. similar 

in cross-section. ’ represents a seta 

A, bundle of setse from flip m-tj- - * i ,* 

^gmento, s.e„ 

the ne^hridia). ^^^^^yxoiiviuttc as regards 

P- prostomium, ph . — nharvny i i i 
rynx, a.-oesmbagL 

P-s.— posterior snckel. ’ ' ^ «•— nephridia, 


YoL I, Fo. 4] 
[K 8,] " 
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NtiimsmaUcStipplement. 

NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT : Y. 
(With Plates lY & Y.) 


Note.— ~T/ze numemtion of these articles is continued from 116 of 
the Journal for \d04s^ (Uxtra number,) 


Sultans op Dehli. 

31. Muhammad bin TugMaq, PI. lY, 1. 

A new variety of Mutaminad bin Tu^laq’s lighter gold 
coins lias recently been obtained at Agra by Mr. G. Bleazby who 
has sent it to me for publication. An almost similar coin of the 
same mint was described by me in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 1900, p. 775. The date of the present coin, however, is dif- 
ferent, and Daulatabad is given the title of instead of 
The coin is in very fine condition. In my paper above mentioned 
I suggested that the words in^ front of the mint name were 
and not as i^ead by Mr. Thomas or 

ilj 1.^ as preferred by Mr, Gibbs. I have, however, since had 
reason to modify this opinion, as I find that on the gold coins 
of Piroz Sbah Zafar and Pateh the form of the two first 

letters of the words is identical wdth that of the same letters 

in on the margin of this coin. I have therefore adopted 

Mr. Gibb’s reading. 

A 

Weighty 143 grains. 

Size, *7. 

Mint, Hazrat Daulatabad. 

Bate, 730 A.H. 


Obverse. 

Kalima in circle. 
Margin. 

vr* 


Beverse. 

H. N. Wright. 


Mughal Emperors. 

32. JalaUud-din Ahhar. 

(i) Metal, Gold. PL lY. 2. 

Weight, 168 grains. 

Bate, 983 A.H. 
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This unique molinr was acquired from a Hindu priest 
shortly after the last Magh Mela at Allahabad, to which it is said 
to have been brought by a pilgrim from Bengal. N"o coins from 
the Hajipur Mint were previously known. The place is situated 
in the Muzaffarptir District, Bengal, and lies on the east bank of 
the Little Giindak, a short distance above its confluence with the 
Ganges opposite Patna. Hajipur figures conspicuously in the 
history of the struggles between Akbar and his rebellious Afghan 
governors of Bengal, having been twice besieged and captured by 
the Imperial troops in 1572 and again in 1574 A. D. This raohiir 
was struck in 1575, when apparently order was again restored. It 
is in fine condition and of the type of the mohur illustrated as 
Figure 65, Plate III. of the British Museum catalogue of Coins of 
the Mughal Emperors. 

(ii) Metal, Gold. PI. IV. 3. 

Weight, 167 grains. 

Mint, daunpur. 

Bate, 988 A.H. 

This is, I believe, the only square mohur of Akbar known 
from the J aunpur Mint. His square rupees from the same mint 
are extremely rare. The date on this mohur appears in the right- 
hand lower corner of the obverse — a comparatively rare occurrence. 

(iii ) Metal, Silver. PI. lY. 4. 

WeigM, (looped.) 

Mint, Jaunpur-Chaitaur. 

Date, 976 A.H 

This strange combination of names has long been a puzzle to 
me, which I have not yet succeeded in solving. There seems no 
doubt about the reading, and the coin is certainly geiiiiiiie. It is of 
the usual type of Akhar’s broad rupees from the Jaunpiir Mint 
(No. 96, Plate lY of the B.M. Catalogue), but with this difference 
that, while the name Jaunpur appears in the usual place in the 
lower margin of the reverse, the word Chaitaur occurs in the upper 
margin on the same side of the coin. Hitherto only cop|>er coins 
of Akbar were known fi’om the Chaitaur Mint and none with two 
mint names Silver coins of Sher Shah are known from the 
flalianpanah-Ujjain Mint. This coin was acquired in Lahore 
some years ago. 

(iv) Silver. PL IV. 5. 

Weight, 44 grains. 

Mint, Lahore. 

Date, 987 A.H. 

The inscription on one side of this coin reads Mf Akbaj’ 

is GocF’ and not the usual <*!){ “ God is great.” A four- anna 

piece -with a similar legend was published by Dr. L. White King 
and Captain Yost in 1896 in the paper already referred to, but 
although it bore the same year, it was from the Ahmadabad Mint. 
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It has been stated by some writers, among them the late Mr. C. 
Eodgers, that in the thirtieth year of his reign, when Akbar found- 
ed a new religion, he changed the legends on his coins, his object appa- 
rently being that he should be looked upon and worshipped as G-od • 
and coins of the kind described above have been quoted as strength- 
ening the assertion regarding the object he had in view. But, so far 
at least as these pieces are concerned, is it not more reasonable to 
suppose that the transposition of the words was due to a mistake 
in the dies which was almost immediately rectified, for if Akbar 
really intended to assume divine honours and to proclaim himself as 
God, surely these coins instead of being of the greatest degree of 
rarity, would be abundant even now, and the inscription would also 
have been found on coins of the higher denominations instead of 
being confined to four- anna bits ? 

(v) Metal, Silver. PL lY. 6. 

Weight, 177 grains. 

Mint, Lahoi'e. 

Bate, 997 A.H. 

The rupee is apparently unique, or at any rate extremely rare, 
by reason of the mint name appearing in the upper margin of the 
reverse. On this side, the name and titles of the king are given in 
a square with loops at the four scorners. The Kalima, with the 
usual accompaniment, appears on the obverse in a quadrilateral 
area with three curves in each side. 

(vi) Silver. 

Weight, J76 grains. 

Mint, Urdu Zafar Qnrin. 

Alif= 1000 A.H. 

This rupee, which is precisely similar to the mohur portrayed 
as Figure 79, Plate 111, of the B.M. Catalogue, is probably unique. 
It is the only round rupee of Akbar discovered so far from the camp 
mint and of the year (1000) alif. It w^as acquired in Amritsar some 
years ago. 

(vii) Metal, Silver. 

Weight, 175 grains. 

Mint, Ahmadnagar. 

Ha^e, 4-ilahi. 

This rare coin is of rude fabric, and, in this respect, much re- 
sembles the rupees of Akbar from the Bairat Mint. The legend on 
the reverse is — • ■ 

■ yu p , 

The obverse' has the inscription usual omUahi rupees. 

y' . ' Geo. B. Blbazby. 
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33. A Zodiacal Half^ntpee, PL V. 1. 

A few days ago I came across in tlie Alimadabad Bazar a 
zodiacal Leo lialf -rupee [Legend, normal : Date, Hijri year wanting- 
regnal year 13 ; Mint, seems to me 

to Be, a genuine specimen, it furnisBes evidence, hitherto wanting, of 
the existence of zodiacal coins of that denomination. Imitation haML 
rupees, indeed, bearing representations of the signs of the Zodiac, 
are well known (See Br. Mus. Oatal. ISTos. 386-401), and these them- 
selves, qua imitations, may fairly be taken as proof more or less 
substantial of the currency of the original coins they counterfeit. 
Had there been no genuine half -rupees, it is hard to see why the so- 
called “ imitations ” should ever have been fabricated. 

Beside the recently- disco vei*ed half -rupee, three full rupees of 
Leo type lie before me on the table at which I am now writing. 
Two of the three were evidently struck from one and the same die, 
but the third not less evidently from a die slightly different. On 
the two, for instance, the wmrd jyj is written as ) _^) w’^ith no 
superscribed dot over the “ ze ” (PL V. 2), but on the third as 
jyjwith no subscribed dots under the ye ” (PL V. 3). Also on 
the duplicates after the word of Jahangir Shah comes a small 
curved fiouinsh distinctly to the left of the lia ; but on the third 
we have a longer sprawl, not to the left at all, but directly above 
the “ha.” The two are ewdently indentieal with the coin 
ISTo. 385figui*ed on Plate XI of the Br. Mus. CataL, and there styled 
an “ imitation rupee.’* If these be imitations, then the third (of the 
certainly genuine, and it is with this third specimen 
that the half -rupee agrees in every particular. 

Blit, indeed, on wrhat ground the Br, Mus. rupee Xo. 385 is 
adjudged to be an imitation I fail to apprehend. A complete state- 
ment of the differentiiB that serve to discriminate between a geiiuine 
Zodiacal muhr or rupee and the beautifully-executed “ imitations,” 
a statement more detailed, and thus more practically helpful, than 
the paragraph on pp. LXXXItl, f. of the Br. Mus! CataL, would, 
I feel sure, be very acceptable to the collectors of the coins of 
this fascinating series. 

Cteo. P, Taylor. ; 

AknmdahalL 

^ 1 take the, opportunity to figure yet a third, variety in 

which the word is written without any dots (FL V. 4.) All 
three ty|>es appear to be equally genuine. I note also that on the 
two specimens of the “ Oanceiv” rupee in my cabinet, the reverse 
legend of which is similar to that on the “ Leo ” rupee above 
mentioned, the wox’dj^^ also appears without dots. 


H. N, Weight. 
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34, Some rare Mughal Come, 

In the hope that the following coins from mj collection may 
he of some interest to numismatists, I beg to offer some short de- 
scriptive remarks regarding them 

(i) Akhitr, PLY. 5. 

'AjJ, 

Weighty 306 grains. 

Size, *85." 

Mint, Sironj. 

Obverse n In double circle with dots between. 

U'Ji 

'Reverse, tr^ 

Rate, liahi 38. 

Mo7itli, Milir (7th Persian month). 

This is a new Mughal Mint. The coin was obtained in Bom- 
bay two years ago. 

(ii) JahMngir and Nilr Jah&n. PL Y. 6, 


M. 

Weight, 

176 grains. 


Size, 

•85." 


Rate, 

1035-21 


Mint, 

Lahore 



Obverse, 



Reverse. 

* 

jyj^ 

iij}* 



(*■ ^ 

[1*] ra tjjA H 


The legends on both obverse, and reverse of this rupee read 
downwards — omitting the regnal year 21 and Hijri year (10)35, 
— form the following couplet 

Zi Nam-i-Shah Jahangir tabuwad sitka-i-bar nur. 

Pazudah Nur Jahan Begum ru-i-Lahor# 
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(May tlie coin by the name of Kins Jaliaiis-ir, remain wJfi, i • i . 

"teigM;? Begtm 

*.e., may this coin which is struck at Lahore remain Wo 
shming with lustre, both from King JaLS aS r" 

(Queen Consort) BegamKurJahan. and his 

riiis rare rupee was obtained by me at Ahmadabad nn v, 
s ort Tisit to that city on 29th of January last. Eunees of 
Jahangir and Kur Jahan from_ the Lahore mint with legeniX™^ 
mg a couplet are known. This is a new couplet altogether* ; 

(iii) Aumngzeh. Pi. Y 7 

j^. 

Weight, 103 grains. 

Size, *7" 


Mint Bnrbanpiir. 

Ohverse. 


Heverse, 


[ 

[ ^ ] ut:>^ 
1 


pur some LTyears copper. I got it at Burhan- 

^ (iv) A7fm,9?> 11. PI. V. 8. 

Weight, 105 grains. 

Size, *65." 

-Date, 117J-— 4p 
3fznt, Maclilili23atan. 


Ohverse. 

lleversiu 


C^iXoO 

i ( V ( 


Mmpem- j XnXf 7 f??'" ““ 

assigning it to him. helps us in 

' J. Thanawaw. 

Bombay, 

suggeS^'by^t ThSfawaiS ^aLef Jahangir 

j ppears capable of improvement. 
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Owing to t.lie coin being somewliat worn, it is difficult to my ivitli 
certainty wliat the couplet is. The following is given as an 
alternative suggestion. 

Obverse. jiy ^ 3 

Beverse, ^j) 

The words on the reverse read by Mr. Thanawalaas and 

dj are, 1 think, iiiiinistakeably and j). Similarly, I do not think 
that the penultimate line of the, obverse can be read as The 

>second letter is much more like a 6 than a *J, and it is followed by 
what is clearly a The rhythm of Mr, Thanawala’s couplet 
also appears to be defective. Dr. Taylor of Ahmadabad, who has 
also seen the coin, has suggested that the last three words on the 
obverse read jy y M. He would make the U at the end of the 
penultimate line the last letter of the word in the second line. 
It is true the % of is not visible elsewhere on the coin but 
the coin is very much worn to the left of where one would expect 
to find the letter Also there is no alif ” on the coin, and as 
far as I can see no room for any. 

H. N. WRIC4HT. 

35. Datvar BaMih. Pi. lY. 7. 

The coins of this grandson of Jahangir who occupied the 
throne of Dehli for three months as a stop-gap for Shahjahan are 
so scarce that it is worth while chronicling any finds. ' A rupee 
of Lahore mintage has been described and figured in the Cata- 
logue of the British Museum (Moghul Emperors, hTo. 527). A 
second was contained in the collection of the late Pandit Batan 
Farain of Delhi, and the coin described below, which was obtained 
by me at Meerut in March last, is, I believe, the only other known. 
All three are identical in legend. Fo gold coins of Dawar BalAsh 
have apparently come to light yet, hut doubtless some were struck. 

M \ 

Weight 172 gmim. 

Size, ’85. 

Mint, Lahore. 

Duie, 1037 A.H. , Ahd. „ 


Obverse:. 

Beverse. 


«U^b 
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m, but for three shrofE marks on one side and four or 
IS in very good condition. 

H. K". Weisht, 

Two rare coins of SMliJahan and Aumngseh. 

XI recently acquired as treasure-ti’n™ • 

the district of BhandaraC.P., and sent tome for SS wl “ 

*7 rarity to warrant special notice. Onet a 

com of Shalijahan of Katak mint but of a new type- the LcoJ 
of Aurangzeb struck at the Town of Allahabad. ^This latte^irr 
believe, one of two known, the other having been nresentpd tr. ’ 
some years ago by my friend Dr. G. P. Tayloi of Amadabad "if 
has not, however, been previously described. ’ 

(i) MflJidaMn. PI. ly. s. 

ifl 

Weight, 173 grains. 

Size, -9. 

Mint, Katak (Cuttack). 

Bate, 3rd regaial year. Month Aban. 


Obverse. 

S(t j; 




Reverse, 
ili 


<^aEv« 


4o'.|wW 


(ii) Aumngseh. Pi lY, 9, 
-ill 

Weight.^ 174 grains. 

Size, '9. 

Mmt, Town of Allahabad. 
ate, 1072. A.H. 4th regnal year. 


Obverse. 

Usual couplet but 
Jt^ vice jdJ 
date to left of 
lower line. 


Reverse.. 

p ALm# 


H, F. Wright, 


Numismatic Su^jplement. 
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37. Note on Kmt BaMish and Bahadtir Shdh, 

I notice on p. 241 of tlie Journal, YoL LXXII, Part I, for 1904, 

a statement by Mn H. K Wriglit tH^^ “Kam Bakhsbwas made 
G’overiior of the Subalis of Bijapnr and Oaidarabad by liis 
brotlier, Sbab ^Alam Baliadiir ” [should be S.‘A., Bahadur 
I do not think that such an error, ^ coming from a leading numis- 
matist, should be alloAved to pass without a protest. The mere 
fact that Kam BalAsh issued coin in his own name sufEces to 
show that he claimed sovereignty. 

Kam BaMish never held his authority from Bahadur Shah ; he 
was either an independent sovereign, as his father intended, or a 
rival who had usurped part of Bahadur Shah’s kingdom. By his 
alleged will 'llamgir attempted to make a partition of the 
country between his three surviving' sons ; and it was in pursuance 
of this design, no doubt, that on the 14th Zii,l Qa^dah 1118 H. 
(17th Pebruary, 1707 N.S.), he nominated Kam Bakhsh to be 
Grovernor of Bijapiir and Haidarabad. Kam Ba kh sh started from 
the court at Abmadnagar at once to take up his appointment. 
^Alamgir died on the 2nd March, 1707 (N.S.) 

The exact words used in the will, as translated by James Frazer 
'‘Nadir Siah,” p- 36, are: “Whoever of my fortunate children 
“shall chance to rule the empire, let him not molest Mahommed 
“Kam Battsh, should he rest content with the Two New Siibahs.’^ 
The text from which James Frazer translated was, apparently, 
that now in the Bodleian Library, see Sachau and Bthe’s “ Cata- 
logue of Persian MSS.’^ No. 1923 (Frazer MSS. No. 118) fol. 13a. 

After doubting for a long time, I have at last come to look on 
this will as authentic. Khafi Khan, II, 549, says it was made 
over to Hamid-ud-din Khan, a confidential servant in the Emperor’s 
entourage; Kam war Khan states that 'Alamgir kept_it, after 
signature, under his pillow. Immediately after ‘llamgir’s 
death, its provisions were appealed to by Bahadur Sljah when 
writing early in June, 1707 to his brother A'zam Shah, then 
advancing on Agrah to contest the succession; and a copy had 
reached Surat as early as the 18th October, 1707, as may be seen 
from F. Yalentyn, Oude en Nieun ost Indie,” lY, 274. The pro- 
babilities are in favour of the document having been executed ; 


1 The statement quoted above was based on the following extract from 
the M-untaWicibu-l-lulHh (Text Vol. II. p. 605) as translated by Professor 
Dowson. (Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VII , p. 405). 

“A kind and admonitory letter was addressed by the Emperor (Skah 
’ATam I) to his brother Prince Muhammad Kam Ba^sh to the following 
effect: ‘Our father entrusted you with the government of the SRba of 
Bijapiir s we now relinquish to you the government of the two subas of 
Bijapur and Haidarabad, with all their subjects and belongings, upon the 
condition, according to the old rule of the Dakhin, that the coins shall be 
struck and the Miutha read in our name. The tribute which has hitherto 
been paid by the Governors of these two provinces we remit.’ 

H. N, WRianr. 
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and in any case, tlie dates show that Kani Bakhsh was appointed 
to, and started to take possession of, Bijapiir before his father’s 
death. 

William' Irtine, 


38. Ahmad ^ah Bahadur, Ajieiv Mughal mint. Mujahulabad, 

This coin was obtained by me in Cawiipore two years ago. I 
have been unable to identify the locality of Mnjjihiclabad. x^hinad 
Shah at his accession took the title of Miijahid-iid-diii (Elliot, 
VIIL, p. 112.). 

The mint is entered in Mr. Burn’s list of Miigiial Mints 
(J.A.S.B., Pt. I., hTo, 2, of 1904) bat the coin has been nowhere 
described. 

M. PL IV. 10. 

Weighty 165 grains. 

Size-i ’85. 

Mint, Mnjahidabad. 

Bate, 1163, A.H. 3rd regnal year. 


Reverse, 

Within dotted circle. 

O’... 14..^ 

JilsfdaJbtcfiX) 

H. N. Wrioht. '■ 

39. A. find of coins at 3£afibhUm-. 

A large and interesting find, containing 540 coins, from Shfili- 
jahan I to Shah Alani.II \vas recently made at Gliorati in the 
Manbhxitn district. The find xvas espeei’ally }-ich in ihe Bengal and 
Benares mintages of the later Mnghals, "AInha.mnnid Shall, Ahmad 
Shah, ’Alamgir II and Shall ’Aiam 11 as the following figures 
will shew . .. 


Obverse. 

Within dotted circle. 

iniiii.iiWMifiwwiiim— 


Muliammad 

iSliah 

A\ima(l Sliali ’ 

'Alanifflr 

8h‘tL ’Alain II. 

Azimabad 

39 

10 

31 

5 = 

85 

Jahangirnagar 

1 


7 

5 = 

13 

Katak. 

1 



=s: 

1 

Miibammaclabad 

Benares 

|26 

S3 

123 

31 = 

213 

Alnrshidabad 

’ 17 

20 

31 

1 = 

69 

Mnnglr 

... 



2 = 

2 
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Of tlie Miihainiiiada'bacl Benares Mint there were coins of the 
l.6tli regnal 3^ear, and of each regnal ^^ear from the 18th to the 30tli 
of Mnliaiiimad Shah, a complete series of the coins of A^niad 
Shah and 'Alanigir II, and ..coins of fche first__five years of Shah 
’Alain II. The latter coins and those of ’Aianigir II shew a 
great rariefcy of types and mint marks. The find also ‘contained a 
complete series of the rupees of Azamabad for the reigns of 
Ahmad Shah and ’Aiamgir II, except in respect of the 4th year 
of* the former sovereign ;"aiid it appears from them that the mint- 
mark identified with the Azimabad Mint in later times was first 
placed on the coins ill 1163 A.H. — ^tlie 3rd year of Ahmad Shah. 
Rupees of Katak of Muhammad Shah, of Jahangirnagar' of 
Muhaiiiinad Shah, and ’Aiamgir II, and of Mimgir of Shah ’A lam 
II have not, as far as I know, been previously found.' 

The find further contained a. rupee of ’Aiamgir II of Calcutta 
mintage, a rupee of ShMi Alain II of Allahabad, with a date which » it 
seems to me, must be read as 1172 A.H., Ac., two years before he 
ascended the throne of Delili ; and a rupee of Shah Jahaii III of 
Azimabad, dated 1174 A.H, 

The Mirngir rupee of Shah Alain II calls for special notice. In 
Dr. White King and Captain Yost’s paper ‘‘ Some Kovelties in 
Mogliiil Coins,” published in the Wnmismatic Chronicle, Yol. XYI, 
a dam of Akbar was described and figured, on which the mint 
name Mangliir was read, though no / jo ’ is visible in the 

illustration of the coin. This place was identified with Monghyr 
in Bengal. The latter, however, is alwaj^'s in Persian characters 

spelt and this is the spelling found on the coin of Shah 

’Alain II ill the Manbhum find. It seems certain, therefore, that 
the mint town of the copper coin of Akbar above mentioned cannot 
have been Monghyr in Bengal. It is more probable that it was 
‘Alanghar,” a fort built by Islam Shah Suri, 76 miles north of 
' Amritsar (see Thomas’s Chronicles, page 414). This would ac- 
count for the Siiri tjrpe of the reverse. 

The Allahabad rupee of Shah ’Alam II, dated 1172 A.H., is 
puzzling. It is, I miderstaiid, not the first found, but I have myself 
seen no other. In Elliot and Dawson’s PTistory of India, 'Yol, 
YIII, page 172, it is stated that in the 5tli year of ’Alamgir’s 
reign, which would correspond to 1172-73 A.H., Shah Alain left 
Dehli after fighting a battle with Ghazi-ud-diu. Khan and proceed- 
ed eastward. He was joined by the Governor of Allahabad, and 
proceeded to invade Bengal, with a view to ‘‘ establishing his 
claim to the' viceroyalty of the eastern Subahs '” (Br. Miis.’ Cat., 
.. .. page. 12). After .Ms .defeat, at' Buxar... .and. the .signing of the 
. Treaty of A.,liahabad in .1.76'5'fA..:D....'(lI^^^^^^ the latter 

place,..' became, .the lieadquarters .of Shah •■’Alam. for some years. 

:. ,' (,i) , Mu&cmimad ' Shah. PI. lY. 11, 

i' ' .. ■ j®.,, '. , '. ■■ 

■ : . ■ -- 
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8im^ *9. ' " 

Mint, Katak. 

Date, 1154 — 24fcii regnal year. 

Obverse. sUiib iUi 

Beverse. lJSJ ^ju^U u“^i^ Pfc «i., 

(ii)‘ ’Mamgir Shah II. PI. IV, 12. 

179 grains. 

Size ’9 

Mznt, Jalianglrnagar. 

Date 117 — 6th. regnal year. 

Obverse. jU ^ 

Beverse. 

(iii) 'Mamgir Shah II, PL IV, 13 , 

Weight, 179 grains. 

Size, I'L 
Mint, Calcutta. 

Date, 1172 —Stb regnal year. 

Obverse. M VP *C. !sU^b_^f 

Bevme. u*>'U 

Mint math: 

On obverse— 

0»i rere«e—“ Cinquefoil ” (traces of). 


(iv) Shahjahan III, Pi, jy. 14 

JR, 

Weight, 179 grains. 

Size, '9. 

Mint, Ajsiiiiabad. 

Bate, 1174— Alid. 


mverse. ( I VF «U 

Mk^h ^Alam II, PL IV. 15, 
jR. " . 

Weight, 180 grains. 

Sise, 'OS. 

Mnt, Mangir (MongliyrV. 

Bale, 1176 — 4tli regnal year. 


r 
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Ohv. 


tif iAm 44.;su© 

i^Ji^ OaSAjJ dj 

If VI 


Eev, 

C.Ai4>yO 

f®* ^X>M 


(vi) ^a7^ ’iZaw IZ PL IV. 16. 

j®. 

Weight, 179 grains. 

Size, *9. 

Mint, Allaliabad. 

Bate, 1172 (?)~-AM. 

OhveTse. f f vf *mSy^ ASLas ^tAjbb ^iU glA 
EevsTse, ^k<»§ 


H. F. Wright. 

40. Tioo double rupees of Surat Mint. 

Mr. E. P. Malabarwi/la, of Bombay, has sent me for publication 
a double rupee of the Surat Mint struck in the name of Alam- 
gir II. The Hijra date is unfortunately wanting, but the 
regnal year on the reverse fixes it as 1176 or 1177. Below is a 
description of the coin. As far as I know, the only other double 
rupee known is the one in the cabinet of Dr. Gr. P. Taylor of 
Ahmadabad, which he has kindly permitted me to describe in this 
note. 

Eupees of the type of the Surat rupee of the Moghul Emperors 
were coined by the Bombay Mint. Mr. Thurston in his History 
of the East India Company’s Coinage says (page 43): “The 
Fawab’s rupees, however, were soon found to contain 10, 12 or 
even 15 per cent, of alloy, in consequence of which the Bombay 
rupees were melted down and recoined at Surat, The coinage 
of silver in the Bombay Mint was suspended for twenty years, and 
the Siiratis alone were seen in circulation. At length in 1800 
(1214 A.H.) the Company ordered the then Surat rupee to be 
struck at Bombay,’^ As both the present rupees were issued before 
1780 A.D. (1194 A.H.) it cannot be definitely stated whether they 
were struck by the Mu^al Emperors whose names they bear or 
issued from the Bombay Mint.' 

(i) (G, P. T.) PL V. 9. 

' ,■ jE. ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

Weight, 349 grains. 

'^■'v Size,. rO.;',' , 

Mint, Surat. 
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Bate, [1172] 5tli regnal ■ 

^ in tlie ^ of 


100 




liev. 


OaJi, 4 ,ix; 

d 


(ii) (E. F. M.) P], IV. 10. 

^.. 

Weight, 350 gTaiiis. 

Size 1*6. 

Mini, Surat 

Bate, [1176] 4tli regnal pear. 

ilfjf,, seven petalled flower in tlie of 

jU jsU^[^ ^ I jc 

I 

H. K-. WEltiHT. 


41 . “ Mi^mbai-Sumt " ( ) q , <. ^ 

which ? 




gcrfinglL*Staorrf it '"?• “'‘ert«n»l r 

Mgisieitl as Na tife’p'r'i '\r ''"‘"''''’'‘^P' 

logasof M„ Ooias, “ttlt ’ “ °““ 

». b“e 4S:,5 a'trttHt Ternr- " 

towns. In file ]oiK>' iisf nf tl ir t "i' nV-'' " di.stiiict niin 

no othev inst-mce of a noL 1 ‘ 

witflout the prefixed ternr “ darb, 

coins of this period^is *lie^ to P^’^sent, wlien foiuid on othe 
pwioa, IS heid to be a mint-mark distinctive of tin 


Nimiismatic Su^^plement. 
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French Compagnie des Indes. 


Now, in the 45th regnal year of 


Shah ‘Alam II 


A.H. 1218 


, the year of the issue of this quarter 


A.D. 1803*4 ’ 

rupee, France was still a helligerent power, harbouring hostile de- 
signs against British India, It is thus well-nigh incredible that 
any coin struck in that year by the English at either Bombay 
on Surat, cities remote from the sphere of French influence, should 
bear this acknowledged symbol of French ascendency. 

5. An autotype representation of the quarter-rupee is included 
in' Plate XXXI of the British Museum Catalogue ; but the mint- 
name as there shown — at least in my copy — does not admit of 
decipherment as Mumbai- Surat, 

Eejecting for the above reasons the British Museum version, 
I venture to submit the following as the true rendering of the 
legend that is contained, so far as the plan admits, on the reverse 
of this coin 

(J aioj 


If this reading be correct, the quarter-rupee was struck at the 
Mahisfir (Mysore) Mint. At Mysore the French held a dominant 
position till the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, and doubtless the 
crescent on this coin of 1803-4 stands as a survival from that 
earlier period of power. 

A comparison of this quarter-rupee (No. 80) with the Pondi- 
cherry and Machhlipatan rupees (Nos. 128 and 143) reveals the 
fact that all three are of the same (French) type, bearing not only 
the crescent symbol, but an identical obverse impression. In all 
the arrangement of the words of the legend is precisely the same, 
and the row of diamond-shaped clusters, each of four dots, is a dis- 
tinctive feature of the field. 

The Labor Museum Catalogue registers a full rupee of Mahisur, 
dated the 47th year of Shah ^Alani II, but unfortunately the 
description given of this rupee is imperfect. It would be interest- 
ing to examine the coin anew, and see whether in type and make 
it is allied to the ‘‘ Mumbai-Surat ” quarter-rupee. 

Query In the L. M. GataL Eodgers’s brief note reads :— 

’*Tear vp (for Fv) and mintj>>-« May this vp 

(?==pv. . . •) stand for the regnal year “ 4a?” prece- 
ded by a rudely formed or misshapen crescent 

Gteo. P. Taylor, 
Ahmadahad. 

^ I have ascertained from Labor that the reverse of this coin bears the 
orescent Bymbdl to the left of vp.“" H. N., W . 
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15. The Bm^peror Btihar — By H. Beveeidge, I.C.S. (retired.) 

As eyerytliing relating to Babar is interesting, I shall here 
set down a few things about him which are not mentioned in 
Ersldne and Abnl Fazl. The most important is a tradition which 
is still current in Babar’s native country of Farghana, and which is 
recorded in the ^“History of the Khanate of Khokand 
Farghana) by Vladimir Petrovitch Kalivkine, a translation of 
which by Aiig. Dozoii was published at Paris in 1889. The author, 
after stating in his preface that the Memoirs of Babar are nearly 
iiiikiiown ill Fargiiana or by the Sarts, and that Babar himself has 
a bad reputation in that country, says, at p. 63, that when 
Babar ImiTiedly evacuated Samarkand Jn 918 A.H. (1512 A.D.), 
after his defeat by the Uzbegs, Saizida Afaq, one of his wives, who 
was accompanying him in his flight, was seized by the pangs of 
child-birth in the desert which extends from Khojand to Kand- 
badain (east of Khojand and north of Isfava) and gave birth to a 
son. Babar dared not tarry, and so the infant was wrapped up 
and left under some bushes. As a token of whose child he was, 
and as a reward to the finder, Babar fastened round the babe his 
girdle which contained things of piuce. The child ivas found by 
natives of the country, and in allusion to the valuables which 
were beside him they gave him the name of Altyn Bishik 
or, “ The golden cradle.” Afterwards he received three other 
names viz,, Qultuq (the armpit?), Qfc Tangriyar (the 
friend of God), and Khudayan Sultan. It w^as by the last of 
these names that he was generally known in after life. Altyn 
Bishik grew up and spent most of his life at Akshi, one of the 
capitals of Fargiiana. He was a disciple of the famous saint 
Makhdum A Azam who was a native of Kasan, and whose real name 
was Ahmad ^wajagi Kasani. Several saints of the name of 
•‘MalAdum A Azam are mentioned in Shaw’s history of the Khojas, 
A.S.B.J. Supp. for 1897, but the one referred to in the tradition 
before us is the Makhdum A Azam who was a friend of Babar and 
who died in 949 A.H. (1542 A.D. He lived chiefly at Samarkand, 
and is buried near there, at Dakhibid. Shortly before his death 
he came to Akhsi and saw his disciple Altyn Bishik and his son who 
also had the name of Tangriyar atid was then 5 or 6 years old. Altyn 
Bishik died in 952 A.H. (1545 A.D.), and his grandson Yar Muham- 
mad went off to India, to his relations, the descendants of Babar. 

The same tradition is told, with some differences, by Hiyaz 
Muhammad Khokandi in his Persian work the Tart 8 hahru kki, 

Pcmtusov, Kazan, 1885. With regard to the above tradition, wdiich 
is probably genuine, it may be noted that an Afliq Begam, a 
grand-daughter of Sultan Abu Safid , and consequently a cousin 
of Babar, is mentioned in Gulbadan Begam’s Memoirs, transla- 
tion, p. 204. It is doubtful, however, if she can be the same as 
Saizida Afaq. In a Persian MSS. in the Shaw Collection in the 
Indian Institute, Oxford, there is a reference to Bahar’s friend- 
ship wnth Makhdum A Azam, for it is stated there that Babar^ 
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after liis victory over Eani. Sanga, sent Darvesli Miihaiiiiiiad 
Sarbaii to tlie saint witli presents, and a quatrain expressive- 
of liis respect for dervishes. Perhaps it was on thiKS occasion 
that Bahai sent to Transoxiana the long religions poem called 
the Miiljayyan, one-half of wdiich has been published bj Berezine 
at Kazan, and of which Sprenger saw a copy at Lnclaiow. Babar 
wrote it in A.H. 928 (A.D. 1521), forthe instruction of liiiinayuii. 
At Ranipiir in Rohilkand there is in the Kawab’s Library a small 
book of Tnrki verses which, according to a note by Sbah Jahaii, 
are in Babar ’s handwriting. It seems desirable that they should 
be edited and published. It is probably the Turk! -divan men- 
tioned by Haidar Mirza and Abnl Pazl. 

Some MSS. of the BABziBjTAMA. 

There is a good inannscript of ‘Abdii-r-rahini’s translation of 
the Memoirs in the Pott collection in the Eton College Library. It 
is ISTo. 1*75, p. 22, of Professor Margolio nth’s Catalogue of the 
Pott MSS., blit is wrongly entered there as a History of Par- 
ghfca. The MS. was -written in Agra and bears the date of 7 
Jamada-al-awwal, 1051, (4tli August, 1641 ). The MS. formerly 
belonged to' Mr. Richard Johnson, and was boiiglit in L'uckiiow for'' 
ten rupees. In the Bibliotheca Liiidesiaua, iioiv in the John 
Rylaiids’ Library, Deansgate, Manchester, there is a thick octavo 
Toliinie containing ‘Abdii-r-rahlm’s translation of the Memoirs. 
It is a wnll-wnitteii copy (RastSiliq), but has neither date nor 
colophon. Probably it belongs to the 17th century. At the end 
of the account of the translations of the year 908 there is a curious 
deviation from other manuscripts. Instead of ending abruptly, as 
in the, Shiraz! Bombay Lithographs, . p. 75, or in Erskiiie, p. 122, 
with the -words Should a man live a hundred, nay, a thousand 
years, yet at last he must die,” it goes on to say thad Babar’s "iTiends'. 
came up and arranged that he should leave the place, and that liis 
ladies {J£hatunan4-i^aram) should be taken care of. It looks as if 
Babar or some copyist had attempted to imind off the description. 
As is well known, some of the Turk! copies have a ninch longer 
narrative in this place. The Bibliotheca Lindesiana also possesses* 
a small fragment of the Turk! Memoirs. There is no date or 
colophon, but the MS. looks older than 1780, the date assigned 
by Mr. Kearney, and it has at the end the wmrds Kur 

Muhammad aMah {? igrormt ?) AbuL Pazl. Possibly this 
means that the MS. was written or signed by -the Kiir Muham- 
mad who was Abul PazTs sister’s son. There are also one or two 
other -words which I could not i*ead, but which perhaps give a 
regnal year. 

It is much to be wished that the history of Babar by Zain 
Khawafy entered in Sprenger’s Catalogue of the Elliot MSS. 
J.A.S.B., Yol. XXIII, p. 241, referred to in a note at p. 123 of the' 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for July 1900, could be found. It was 
described as a very old copy and as the property of a friend of 
Sayyad Jan of Cawnpore. Perhaps it still exists at Gawnpore.. 
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16. CoNTRpuTiONS TO Oriental Heetetology IIL-^-Yofes ow- On- 
efital Lizards in the Indian Museum, loitli a List of the Species 
recorded from British India and Geylon. Fart 2. — By UsTelson 
Annandale, B.A. {Oxon.), D.Sc. (B din.), Deputy Stperinten- 
dent of the Indian Museum. 

Tlie present is a continuation of my former paj^er with the 
same title, and deals with the remaining families of Oriental 
Lizards, viz., the Lacertidm, ScincidjB and Dibaniidas. As before, 
I append a revised list of the species in the families dealt with 
which have been, or are here, recorded from Biitish India and 
Ceylon, with their distribntion within these limits. To the epithet 
^ Oriental ’ I have given a liberal interpretation, including under 
the category of Oriental Lizards all those forms which occur on 
the mainland of Asia or in the western section of the ]\Ialay 
Archipelago, but excluding those only known from New Guinea or 
Australia, 

Dihamus is represented by two specimens, a male and a female, 
from the Ni cobars. They do not call for any comment. As re- 
gards the Lacertidae and Scincidaa, however, the series is a fine 
one, naturally richest in Indian and Burmese forms — we are 
rather poor in examples from Ceylon—but including a very consi- 
derable iitiniber of specimens from Palestine (collected and pre- 
sented by the late Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S.), from Persia ^ (mostly 
obtained by Dr. W. T. Blanford, F.R.S.) and from Eastern Turk- 
estan (with ^ a few exceiDtions, from the late Dr. F. Stoliczka), 
There are a few specimens also from Malaya, one or two from 
Singkip Island off Sumatra and several from Borneo ; the last 
obtained from the Sarawak Museum, while those from Malaya 
and Singkip were either collected by one of the Museum collectors 
under the auspices of the late Professor J. Wood-Mason or were 
donated by the late Dr. Stoliczka. Otherwise the exotic (f.c., 
extra-Indian) part of the collection is of little importance ; it 
consists of a considerable number of miscellaneous specimens from 
Australia aud the two Americas and a few from Europe and 
Africa. 

LACERTIDiE. 

Taghydeomus septentrionalis, Gthr. 

T. haughtonianus, Jerd., P.A.S.B., 1870, p. 72; Stol, 
(2), 1872, p. 88. , ■ 

T. tachydromoides (part.), Blur., Cat Liz, iii., p. 5, and Fau 7 i, 
Ind., Bept., ]}. 169. 

T. septentrimialis, 1899, p. 161. 

^ See Blanford, Pemg V"©!. ii., Eepciles. 

Id., Scientijic Results of the Second Ymlcand Mission, "BiO'ptilQB, 


> 'ii 

hi ' 
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Tlie sjaiononiy of the Indian species of TacJiyiromus, like that 
of many other genera, has been rendered obscure by imperfect 
descriptions. At least three closely related forms must be recog- 
nized as occurring within or near the borders of British India. 
They are (1) T. sexlineatus^ G-ray, recorded from Assam, Bnrma,. 
Siam, the Western Himalayas, the Siamese Malay States, S, 
China, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc. ; (2) T. septentrionalis, Gtlir.j 
known from S.-W. China and here recorded from Assam, and (3) 
T, tachydromoides (vSchleg.), formerly believed to occur in Assam 
but probably confined, so far as onr knowledge goes, to China, 
Korea and Japan. A very distinct species, T. smaragclinus^ Blgr,, 
from the Loo Choo Islands is represented in the Maseuin by a 
specimen given by the late Hr. J. Anderson. 

T, tachydromoides wms appai*ently included in the Indian 
fauna by Bonlenger because he regarded it as synonymous with 
T. haughtoniamis, which was described later. H.e also regarded 
T. septentrio^iaUs, Gthr., at the time when he wrote his volume in 
the ‘‘ Banna,” as identical with Schlegel’s species ; but more 
recently he has pointed out that Giinther’s species is really distinct, 
though very closely allied to the other. An examination of Jer- 
don’s type in the Indian Museum shows that it is merely a speci- 
men of T. septentrionaUs^ and, therefore, as Bonlenger’s more 
I’ecent views seem to be correct, the name T. tachydromoides must 
be crossed out from the list of the Indian Lizards and T. septen* 
trionalis inserted in its place. 

Apparently the only specimen of T, haiightonianus recorded 
was the type, which I have examined. It is distinguished from 
specimens of T. tachydromoides by the absence of granules 
between the supraoculars and superciliaries and of a shield 
between the supraocular and the loreal. From T. sea^Uneatus 
it differs in having five rows of dorsal scales and a distinctly 
more elongated head. There is only one femoral pore on each 
side, but no small scales separate the outer rows of lateral plates. 
The specimen has four pairs of chin shields developed quite 
symmetrically — a condition I find also in two young specimens of 
T. sexUneatus^ out of twenty-seven, young and adults, of this 
species examined. The coloration and proportions (except as 
regards the head) are practically identical with those of 
T, sexline atus. 

Lacerta yiridis (Laur.) 

L. viridis var. major, Blgr., GaL Xfsf., iii, p. 17. 

The Museum possesses three specimens from Mount Hermon 
{J. Anderson) of Boulenger’s variety major. x4.s there is in the- 
British Museum a specimen of the variety (Gray’s species) 
strigata irom the same locality and collection, the two varieties, 
must occur together The only specimens of strigata in the- 
Indian Museum come from Persia (IF. T. Blau ford) and are- 
immature. 
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OpHIOPS SCHLBUTERr, Boett. 

0. sclileiiteri, Blgr., Gat Liz., iii, p. 77. 

0. elegaiis {^art), Werner, Zool Jahrhr. Syst. xix, 1904, p. 334. 

Among a large nnmber of specimens of Opliiops elegans from 
Palestine and Asia Minor ( J. Anderson ) six iiidiTiduals from 
Mount Hermon liave the more nnmerons body scales and other 
peculiarities of 0. scJileuteri, Boett., answering very closely to the 
descriptions of this form, which was at one time believed to be 
peculiar to Cyprus. The differences between 0. elega 7 is and 
Q. scUeuteri are very small but seem to be constant; they can 
generally be perceived, by mere inspection, without actually 
counting the scales. Boulenger suggests that Boettiger’s 
species may be only a variety, but it seems best to consider it for 
the present as a distinct species occurring side by side with 
0. elegans, which, however, has a very much wider range, extend- 
ing from Turkey to Korth-West India. 

The remaining Lacertids in the collection call for no special 
mention. Oiilj two species, Scapteira scripta, Strauch, (of which 
we have two Indian examples) and S. aporosceles,^ Ale. & Finn., 
both from Baluchistan, have been added to the Indian fauna since 


SCmCIDM. 

Mabuia eugipeea (Stol.) 

M. rugifera, Blgr., Faun. Ind., Eept. p. 190. 

^ A specimen from Perak (Mus. colltr.) has seven longitudinal 
whitish bands on the dorsal and lateral surfaces. The three 
innermost commence immediately behind the head, the next two on 
either side at the posterior margin of the orbit. At the posterior 
extremity of the body they become indistinct, disappearing on the 
tail We have also a specimen, in which the colour has faded, 
from the Mcobars (StoUezha), 


Mabuia multifasciata, (Kuhl) 

M. multifasciata, Blgr., Faim. Ind., Bept., p. 191 : Flower 

F. Z, 8. 1899, p. 646. ^ 

The Museum possessess a large series of this common Indo- 
Malayan skink. The following table shows the number of 
specimens with tri- and quincj[uecarinate dorsal scales respectively 


1 Alcook and Finn, LA.8.B., 1896 (2), p. 559, 
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from different localities Six specimens from Penang and two 
from Upper Burma have tricarinate dorsal scales : — 



1 Total No. 

With 3 Keels. 

! 

With 5 Keels. 

Percentage 
with 3 Keels. 

Assam ... 

13 ' 

1 

12 

1 

92"3 

Lower Burma 

26 1 

24 

2 

92 3 

Andamans 

14 

8 

11 

21-4 

Nicobars . ! 

5 

5 

0 

100 

Borneo 

30 

30 

0 

100 


Tliese figures show clearly, tliongh the number of specmens 
examined is not very great, that while Assamese, Burmese and 
Bornean specimens agree -with those from Malaya {fide S. Flower) 
ill being mostly provided with tricarinate dorsal scales, there is a 
greater tendency among Andaman specimens for these scales to 
be c|niiiqnecarinate, as I have already suggested. ^ 

Mabdia tytlebi, Blgr. 

M. tytleri, Blgr., Faun, Ind,, Bept., p. 191. 

Of this Andaman Skink the Museum possesses seven adults 
and a young one. One of the adults was obtained in the 
Botanical Gardens near Calcutta by the late Dr. Anderson ; but 
probably it had been introduced wnth specimens of living plants. 
As Boulenger had only Theobald’s and Stoliczka’s imperfect 
descriptions to go upon, it may be well to give a new diagnosis of 
the species, which is very distinct from any other. 

Lower eyelid scaly : a postnasal. Body stout, head large, 
triangular ; snout moderate, obtusely pointed ; cheeks swollen in 
the adult ; tail long and slender, more than twice the length of 
head and body when perfect. Nostril behind sutui*e between rostral 
and first labial ; supranasals generally in contact behind rostral ; 
anterior loreal not, or but slightly, deeper than postexfior, in 
contact with second, sometimes also with first, labial ; frontsnasal 
slightly broader than long ; prmfrontals in contact mesially ; frontal 
generally as long as frontsparietals and interparietal together, in 
contact with second supraocular ; four supraoculars, second largest ; 
superciliaris inclined to bi*eak up irregularly. ^ Ear-opening cres- 
centic, vertical, smaller than a lateral scale, without, or with 
^small and indistinct, anterior lobules. Dorsal scales tricarinate, 
nuchals and laterals feebly keeled ; 24 to 26 scales round centre of 
body, subequal. The hind limb reaches the axilla. Subdigital 
lamellae smooth. Goloration: doi*sal surface uniform greyish 
brown, spotted on both limbs with dark-bi^Gwn and white ; ventral 
surface dirty- white or greenish, tail dull-green or dull yellow. 


1 J.AB.B, (2), 1904/ Suppl., p. 19. 
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In tbe jonng tliere is a dark lateral stripe -wliicli giyes tlie 
Lizard mncli the appearance of Lygosoma mamdattim, mtli whicliy 
judging from specimens in the Indian Mnsenm, it has sometimes 
l 3 een confused. Eyen a yeiy superficial examination is of course 
sufficient to distinguish between the two forms. The dimension, at 
any rate in respect to length, appear to exceed those of 3£. mul 
tifasciata ; but the tail is very brittle and none of our specimens 
seem to be quite perfect us I’egards this organ. The shape of its 
head is very different from that of this species. 

M, ty fieri appears to be much scarcer than M. multifasciata in 
the Andamans. 

Mabuia monticola, (Theob.) 

Biiprepes moiiticola, Gthr., apnd Theobald (nec. Gimilier) 
Mept. Brit. Ind., p. b2. 

The specimens described as Thipreyes monticola, Gthr., by 
Theobald in his EepHles of British India are cpiite distinct 
from that, form, wliich. is (as Boulenger states) a synonym of 
Mahuia dissimilis (Hallow). The following description is based 
upon Theobald’s examples, three in number, and a young specimen 
from Arakaii {Mtis. colltr.). 

Lower eyelid scaly : a postnasal. Habit slender ; head yeiy 
small ; snout short, obtusely pointed ; tail slender, about If times 
the length of head and body. Hind liuib reaches the elbow 
of adpressed fore-limb. Siipranasals meet behind rostral, fronto- 
nasal broader than long ; prasfrontals in contact bebiiid fronto- 
nasal ; four large supraoculars followed by one small one, second 
largest, in contact with frontal ; parietals entirely separated 
by iiiterparietals, with straight posterior termination ; one pair 
of nuchals. Ear- opening subcircular, smaller than a lateral 
scale, with several feeble anterior lobules. Dorsal scales bi-, 
tri- or qiiinquecariiiate, generally with only tw^o keels distinct 
34 to 36 scales round centre of body. The colour has completely 
faded in the specimens. 

Theobald’s specimens haye no history ; possibly they come 
from the Eastern Himalayas or the hills of Assam. 

Mabuia anakulae, nom. noy. 

Euprepes longicaudatus, Anderson (nec Halloto), J.A.8.B. (2) 
XL, 1871, p. 13. 

The specimen described by Anderson as Huprepes loyigicaudaius 
represents a yery peculiar form, resembling in its elongated and 
cylindrical shape som.e members of the genus Lygosoma but techni- 
cally belonging to the genus Mabuia. As Anderson^s name was 
preoccupied by Hollow, I have rechristened the species. The 
following description is based upon Anderson’s specimen : — 

Habit snake-like; limbs well deyeloped, pentadactyle, hind 
limb reaching elbow of adpressed fore-limb ; distance between 
tip of snout and fore-limb contained 1| times in distance between 
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axilla and groin. Head very small ; snout short, obtusely pointed, 
coiiYex above. Lower eyelid scaly ; a postiiasal. Siipranasals 
separated by frontonasal. Prsefrontals form a median suture; 
frontal shorter than frontoparietals and interparietal together ; 
parietals meet behind interparietal, one pair of enlarged nuchals. 
Ear-opening a little smaller than eye-opening^ longitudinal, 
without lobules. Thirty scales round centre of body ; dorsals, 
laterals and nuchals with 4 to 6 keels, only two of which are at all 
strongly marked. Length from snout to vent 35 mm. ; tail (now 
much broken) at least three times as long as, stout in comparison 
with, body. 

One specimen from Oachar (Mus. colltr,). 

Anderson was right in regarding this species as allied to 
Theobald’s Bwpreiies monticola, from which, however, it is quite 
distinct. 

Lygosoma maculatum, (Blytli) 

L. maciilatum, Blgr., Faun. Incl., Bept., p. 196, 

Oomparison with other specimens (of w^hich we have a very 
large series), shows that those from ISTarcondam (see Annandale, 
(2) 1904, SuppL, p. 13) belong to this species, Bouleiiger 
says {loc. cit. and similarly in the Gatalogue of Lizards iii, p. 242), 
distance between end of snout and fore-limb equals I 4 to l-l times 
distance between axilla and groin.” This is obviously a lapsus 
calami, for the latter distance is the greater. 


Diagnosis — 


Lygosoma mitanense, sp. nov. 


Allied to Lygosoma indicum, with which it agrees in lepidosis^ 
except that it has 42 smooth scales round the centre of the body, 
the dorsals being considex^ably larger than the laterals or the 
ventrals. The hind limb reaches a point midway between the 
shoulder and the ear. Length fi’om tip of snout to fore-limb is 
contained about 1} times between axilla and groin. The tail, 
which is laterally compressed, is more than twice the length of the 
head and body. The type is much discoloured but appears to 
have been marked in much the same way as J}, maculatum. 


Dimensions of type — 


Total Length 

... 130 

mm 

Head 

10 

55 

Body ... 

34 

5? 

Tail 

91 

j? 

Eore-limb 

16 


Hind Limb 

... 25 


Breadth of Head 

6-5 



A single specimen from Meetan, Lower Burma {Tenasserim 
Expt,). 
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LyGOSOMA DUSSUMIERII Yar. COA^COLOB, Yar. nOY. 

We liave a specinieTi from Canara {Gol. Beddome) wliioli 
perliaps differs siifficientl}^ from otliers to be giYen a Yarietal namej 
tlioiigli the differences may be due to age. The rostral is convex ; 
the dorsal and lateral surfaces are of an almost uniform pale bronze 
marbled on the sides of the neck with white, a colour which 
appears in the same inaiiner on the labials and the sides of the 
tail ; the size is greater than that of any other specimen T have 
seen (snout to vent 57 mm ; tail 105 mm.). 

Lygosoma 0 LWAC.EXJM var. GRiSEUM, (Gray). 

The only specimen of this variety in the Museum is one from 
Sinkip Island (/. Wood-Maso7i) , Mr. Boulenger has kindly ex-^ 
ainined it. Specimens from the Andamans and Hicobars belong to 
the typical variety. 

Lygosoma oacharense, sp. nov. 

Diagnosis. 

Subgenus Keneuxia, Gray. / 

Habit lacertiforni ; limbs well developed, pentadactyle ; hind 
limb reaches wrist of adpressed foi’e-limb. Distance between 
tip of snout and foredimb contained If times in distance from 
axilla to groin. Snout short, obtuse, convex above ; lo wer eyelid 
scaly ; no supra- or postnasals. Preeafrontals meet behind rostral j 
frontal as long as frontoparietals and interparietal together ; fronto- 
parietals meet behind parietal ; so enlarged nuchals. Fifth and 
sixth upper labials beneath eye, enlarged. Ear-opening almost as 
large as eye-opening, oval, vertical. Twenty-four smooth, sub- 
equal scales round centre of body, nonimbricate laterally ; prjeanals 
slightlj^ enlarged. Tail less than twice the length of head and 
body. Coloration — dark-brown above, with darker lateral line j 
paler below : — 

Total Length ... ... US mm. 

Head ... ... ... 10 „ 

Body ... ... ... 35 „ 

Tail ... ... ... 73 „ 

Fore-limb ... ... ... 12 „ 

Hind Limb ... ... ... 23 „ 

Breadth of Head ... ... 7 „ 

One specimen from Hemotha, Oachar (/. Wood-^Mason). 




Lygosoma pulchelldm (Gray) 

L. pulchellum, B^r., Liz, iil^ p. 254, pi. xvii, %. 1. 

I have been somewhat surprised to find an example from 
TsbYOj (Mus. coUir.) oi this extremely beautiful and distinct little 
Skink, which was described from the Philippines. It agrees^ 
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closely l3ofcIi as regards lepidosis and proportions (actual and 
relative) and as regards coloration -witli Boiilenger’s description 
and figures. Major Alcock has kindly examined some of its 
most characteristic features with me. 

Lygosoma sikkimense (Blytli) 

There is a specimen from Simla in the Indian Museum, 
wi’ongiy identified as L. dorim. I am not aware that the species 
has Ibeen recorded hitherto from the Western Himalayas. 

Lygosoma tragbulense, Alo. 

Ij. hiinalayanum var. tragbulense, Alcock, Il:e^ort N. H. 
Pamir Bound. Oomm., ]3. 36, pi. II, figs. 1, In. 

Out of eleyeii s]3ecimens of Lygosoma collected on the Trng« 
hal pass by Dr. O. M. Giles four belong to Alcock’s yariety 
Itdense, while the remainder represent the typical L. Jiimalayanum. 
Some of the latter are yery much smaller than those of traghidense^ 
wdiich, as well as the types, are fairly well grown. The coloration, 
therefore, cannot be due to youth ; and though variety in colora- 
tion in itself is not a safe specific difference in the Skinks, it may 
be taken, when it is very distinctive, as an additional reason for 
separation if combined with differences in scaling. The greater 
number of sub digital lamella? on the fourth toe which Alcock 
noted in his specimens, is constant, as are also the cliai*acteristio 
ttorsal and lateral stripes, while the ventral scales have not the 
obscure dark edging common in L. Mmalayanmn but are of 
an opaque white. There may be two scales under the eye; but 
this character is not constant. 

Lygosoma beddomii, Blgr. 

The only specimen ill onr collection which can be assigned 
to this species differs from the descriptions in that the limbs do 
not meet wdien adpressed. Otherwise it conforms to Boulenger’s 
diagnosis. 

Lygosoma formosum (Blyth) 

Mocoa forniosa, Blyth, J.A.S.B., (2) xxii, p. 661 ; .Blgr., 
Pann. Ind., Meyt., “p. 20b. 

The following description is based on the three types of 
Blyth’s imperfectly described species : — 

Subgenns Bmoa, Gmy. 

Habit stout; head moderate ; snout obtusely pointed ; limbs 
well developed, overlap slightly ; head and body about f length of 
tail. Lower eyelid with an undivided transparent disk, no 
supra or postnasals. Hostril behind suture between rostral and 
first labial; rostral forms a straight or nearly straight siilture 
with frontonasal ; prsefrontals in contact ; frontal in contact with 
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1st and 2ncl siiiDracnlars ; 4 snpraoculars, 2nd longest ; 6 to 8 
snperciliaries, snbeqiial ; frontsparietais distinct ; no enlarged 
niiclials. Dorsal scales smootii, larger tlian veiitrals or laterals ; 
SO to 34 scales round centre of body. Coloration — Dorsal surface 
oliYe-greeii or pale-brown, spotted with dark-brown and wbite ; a 
dark lateral baud, also spotted witb white ; Tentral surface and 
tail pale-brown or olive-green. 

From Mirzapore (FTorth-West Proyiiices) and Wazirabad,, 
Punjab. 

Lygosoma ateocostatum (Gray) 

L. atrocostatiim, Blqr., Cat. Lis, iii., p. 295 ; S. Floiver, 

P.ZpS. 1899, p. 649. 

L. jerdoniamini, Blgr. t. c., p. 300, 

L. siiigaporeiise, hi, tx., p. 297. 

In addition to Stoliczka’s type of Mabouya jercloniana from 
Piilaii Tilms ("Rat Island) oh Penang, we haTe a specimen from 
Sinkip Island {J. Wood-Mason) which resembles it closely on the 
whole but has only 34 scales round the centre- of the body, and six 
specimens from Borneo (Saratvak Mus.). These Bornean and Sinkip 
specimens liaye a single frontoparietal, while this scale is only 
partially divided in Stoliczka/s. One of the Bornean specimens 
has siipraoculars. I agree with Flower in regarding L. jerdonia- 
mmi as a synonym of L: atrocostatiim^ to the synonomy of which 
I would also add L, singaporense, thongh I have not seen a speci- 
men of the last. 

L. atrocostatum does not appear to have been recorded from 
Sumatra, where it probably occurs, being found on Sinkip. 


Lygosoma chikensb (Gray) 

L. chiiieiise, Blgr,, Gat. Liz. Ill, p. 318. 

A specimen from Hong Kong (L Wood-Mason) must, I think, 
be referred to this species. It has 4 supraoculars, and the 
coloration is as follows : — dorsal surface pale brown ; lateral surfaces 
and tail mottled with dark brown and white ; a dark lateral line 
starting from below the eye and becoming indistinct behind the 
fore-limb : ventral surface yellowish. 

Lygosoma lineolatum (StoL) 

A specimen from Martaban is probably one of the types, but 
is entered in the Museum register simply as purchased, which is 
the case with other types of Stoliczka’s. 

Lygosoma comottii, Blgr. 

A specimen from Tavoy {Mns. colltr.) agrees -with Boulenger’s 
description except that the fifth, not the sixth, upper labial is- 
under the centre of the eye. The species does not appear to have 
been recorded from Lower Burma. 
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Lygosoma ANGurauM (Theob.) 

In addition to tlie types we have another specimen from Pegu 
and one from Amherst in l:Io3'thern Tenasserim. 

Eumeces scutatus (Theob.) 

tseniolatus, Blanf. Ees , 2nd Yarh. Miss. Kept. p. 19. 

E, sciitatiis, Blgo\ Fatm. Ind. p. 218. 

The Museum has specimens from Sind (Karachi Mus.) ; 
Baiputana (N. Bellety) ; N. Kashmir (2?^d. Yarhand Miss.); 
Cliitral {F. J. Daly), and Afghanistan (JDr. B. M, Green). The 
species has frequently been confused with F. t^niolatus. 

Eumeoes mniolatus (Blyth) 

E. teeniolatus, Blgo% Faun, Ind., Eept., p. 219. 

Of this species we haye only two true specimens, both from 
the Punjab Salt Range ( Theobald). One has two, the other only 
one postmental ; otherwise they agree closely, differing consider- 
ably from the preceding form. 

SoiKOus MiTRAiTUS, Anders. 

'S. mitranus, Blgr., Gat. Liz. iii,p. 393. 

S. arenarius, id., t.c p. 392 ; & Faun. Ind., Bept., p. 221. 

In his description of S. mitranus Anderson states that it has 
five supraoculars. The type, however, (the locality of which is 
doubtful) has six on one side of the head j while on the other 
traumatic injuries to the skin forbid an opinion. Specimens of 
Murray’s 8. arenarius from Sind agree in every other respect with 
this individual, which is, on the whole, well preserved, 

Ohalcides ocbllatus (Forsk.) 

There are a number of specimens (purchased) in the Museum 
said to come from Haldibari (Kooch-Behar) ; their true pro- 
veurmce is doubtful but probably Indian. They belong to var. 
A of Boulenger’s Catalogue (iii, p. 401), as also do Persian ex- 
amples (Blanf ord), but are rather darker than examples from 
Palestine and Egypt. 
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LIZAEDS OF lEDIA, BURMA AND OETLOJST (II). 


LAOEETID^- 

loo. Taciiydromiis sexlineatiis, Band. ... E. Himalayas; Assam ; Burma. 

„ septentrioualisA' Gthr. Assam (=T.fac%drowoicZ0sSchleg. 

(partim) in BIgr., Faun. Bid., Kept, p. 169). 


158. Acanfcliodactyliis cantoris, G-thr. 

159. 5 , inicrophoIis,§ Blanf 

160. Cabrita leschenanltii ( M.-Edw.) 

161. ,, jerdonii, Bedd. ... 

162. OpMops jerdonii, Blyth. 

163. „ becldomi fJerd.) 

164. j, elegans, Menetr. 

165. ,, microlepis,§ Blanf. 

166. Eremins giittulata (Licht.) 

167. ,j brevirostris§ (Blanf.) 

168. „ velox (Pall.) 

169. „ fasciata,§ Blanf. 

170. Scapteira seripta,* Strauoh 

171. Scapteira acutirostris, Blgr. 

172. Scapteira aporosceIes 5 '^'§ Alo. 

& Finn 


.. N.-W. India. 

Balncbistan ; Sind. [Berar. 

S. India as far north as S. E. 
.. Godavari Valley ; Eilore. 

... Central and N.-W. India. 

... S. India; Bombay Presidency. 

... Punjab. 

... N. India from Katch to W, Bengal. 
... Sind ; Baluchistan. 

... Punjab. 

... Baluchistan. 

... Baluchistan. 

N. Baluchistan (A?^^ea). 

... H. Baluchistan. 

... Baluchistan (Alcook & Finn, 
J.A.iSf.B. (2) 1896). 


SaiNCIDH3. 


173. Mabiiia bibronii (Gray.) 

174. Maluia dorise, Blgr.... 

175. Mabuia dissimilis (Hallow) 

176. ,, septemts3niata (Eeuss) 

177. „ nov 0 mcariiiata§ filnders.) 

178. j, beddomii (Jercl.) 

179. „ vertebralis, Blgr. 

180. „ rugifera§ (Stol.) 

181. „ multifasciata (Kuhl) 

1S2« 5 , tytleri, Blgr. 

183. Ilahuia quadricarinata, Blgr. 

184. Alabuia monticola ^■§ (Theob.) 

185. „ anakiilar/^'§ Aimand. 


186. Lygosonia indicnm (Gray) 


187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 


initanense,‘^§ Annand. 
„ maculatum (Blyth.) 

„ dussuraieri, D. & B. 

,, olivaceum (Gray) 

5, cacliarense,^§ Annand, 

Lygosonia sulmruleum,^ Blgr. 


393, 5 , pulchelliim A' { Gray) 

194, Lygosoma hahhiemnse, Blgr. 

195, Lygosoma melanostiotum, Blgr, 

196. „ sikidmense (Blyth) 

197. ,j himalayannm (Gfchr,) 

1 98. „ tragbalenseA§ Ale, 

199, Lygosoma dor iss, ‘Blgr. 


... S. India; Ceylon, 

... Upper Burma. 

.. H. India from Sind to Bengal. 

... Sind. 

... Mandalay. 

... S. India, north to S.-E. Berar. 

... Central India. 

... Nicobars. [Nicobars. 

... Assam; Burma; Andamans and 
... Andamans; Calcutta (introduced ?). 
... Kakhyen Hills, Upper Burma. 

... Ai’akan ; ? E. Himalayas (Antea). 
Cachar ( = Fuprepes longicaudatus 
Anders. Antea). 

•„ E. Himalayas ; Hills of Assam and 
Burma. 

... Lower Burma, (A?itea). 

... H. Bengal; E. Himalayas; Assam 
Burma. 

... Malabar province. 

... Tennsserim ; Andamans; Nicobars. 
... Cachar (A wtea). 

... Travancore (Blgr ; Ann, Mag. N. R. 
1891, p. 289). 

Tavoy {Antea). 

... Kakhyen Hills, Upper Burma, 

... Tenasserim ; Tavoy. 

... W. Bengal (Pareshnata Hills); 1. 
Himalayas ; Simla. 

,,, W. Himalayas ; Kashmir ; Gentral 
Provinces. 

•e. Tragbal Pass, Kashmir (Alo., 'Pamir 
Bound, Gomm. AT. BT., p. 36). 

.*• Upper Burma. 
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200. Ljgosoma ladaoense (Gtbr.) ... Ladak. 

201. Lygosoma later imaeiilat urn, Blgr. ... S. India. 

203. Lygosoma biliMeatumi (Gray.) ... ,, 

203. Lygosoma beddomii, Blgr. ... S. India. 

204. S 5 macrotympamim § (Stol.) S. Andamans. 

205. Lijgosomamacrotis {Bteiiid.) ... Nicobars. 

206. Lygosoma forrnosauv^’l (Biytb) ... N.-W. Provinces; Punjab {Antea^} 

207. j, taprobaneuse, (KeLj ... Ceylon. 

208. 5 , fallas:, Pfcrs. ... ... „ 

209. „ liueolafciim § (Stol.J ... Martaban, Lower Burma. 

210. ,, comotti, Blgr. ... Upper Burma; Tavoy. 

211. ,, albopunotafcum (Gray) ... S. & E. India; Assam ; Burma. 

212. „ pumcfcatum (Linn ) ... Peninsular India ; Oey Ion. 

213. ,, guentheri (Pfcrs.) ... S. India ; G. India ; Bombay. 

214. ,, oyanellnm (Sfcol.) ... Burma. 


215. 

,, aguinum § (Theob.j 

.. Pegu; U. Tenasserim. 

216. 

Lygosoma calamus^ Blgr. 

.. Upper Burma. 

217. 

Lygosoma liTieatum (Gray) 

.. Central Provinces. 

218. 

Lygosoma. punctatolirieatiimj Blgr. 

Bia-po, Burma (Blgr., A^vn. Mus 
Genova, 1893, p. 321.) 

219. 

Ablepliaras brandtii, Straucli 

. Punjab ; Sind ; Baluchistan. 

220. 

,, grayaiiusj§ (Stol.) 

, Katoh and Sind. 

221. 

Eistella rurkii, Gray. 

. Ammialay Hills, S India. 

222. 

,, travancorica, Bedd, 

. Travancore (hills). 

223. 

Bistella guentheri, Blgr. 

Madura (hi! is). 

224. 

liisfcelia bedomii, Blgr. ... 

. S.-W. India (hills). 

225. 

Tropidophoriis berdmorii, ( Blyth) 

, Lower Burma. 

226. 

Tropidophorus yannaii&nsis, Blgr. 

. Kakhyen hills, Upper Burma. 

227. 

Earneoes scufcatus (Theob.) 

. Sind; Katch; Punjab; Kashmir 
Ohitral. 

228. 

,, tu)niolatus§ (Blyth) 

Punjab Salt Eange. 

229. 

„ sell u aid eri (Daud) 

,. Baluchistan. 

230. 

, , bly thianus§ ( Anders . ) 

, ? Punjab ; Afridi District. 


231. Scincus mitiraniiSj'''§ Anders. ... Sind (*8. amiarius, Murray. 

232. OpMomorus tridaotylus ( Blyfch) ... Punjab; Sind; Baluohisfcan. 

233. Ophioinorus hlandfordii^ Blgr. r.. Baluchistan, 

234), Chaleides ocellafcus (Porsk) ... Sind. 

235. GlmlcAdes pentadactylus (Bedd) ^ ... Bey pore, Malabar. 

236. SepoxiMs punctatus, Boidd* ... Golgonda and Godavari Hills. 

237. Ghalcideseps tkwaitesu (Gfchr.) ... Ceylon, 

238. Aconfcias burfconii (Gray) „ 

239. „ inonodacfcylus (Gray) ... „ 

240. „ layardii, Kelaarfc ... „ 

24*1. Acoulias sarasmorum, F. Muller ... „ 

DIBAMIDJB. 

242. Dibamus novaa-guinese, D. & B, ... Hioobars. 

la the above list, as ia that of the preceding families, a op- 
posite a name indicates that the species is iie\Y to the Indian f anna 
since 1890; a § that the Indian Museum possesses a type or co- 
tjpe. hTames in italics are those of species not represented in the 
collection. 



1 Y. llama Chandran, M.A., student, Madras, has lately sent me u 
specimen of L, hilmeatu7n which has, as he points out, 26 scales round the body. 
June 22ud, 1905. 

Si Includiog L.fess. See Boulenger, JCus. Gen.* (ii) xiii, p. 320» 
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In Bonlenger’s volume in the “ Fauna of India ” (1890), 221 
species of Lizards are described ; at present 242 appear to occur 
within the Indian Empire and Ceylon, but the grounds on which 
three of these are included are a little insecure. The majority 
of the species added have been new to science, but a few previous-* 
ly known from other parts of Asia have been recorded from Baln- 
chistan. Several new forms have been described from the same 
neighbourhood several from Burma (chiefly from Lower Burma), 
one from S. India, two from the Andamans and one from Cachar. 
Undoubtedly novelties still remain to be discovered, especially in 
the extreme east of the Empire ; and probably cei*taui forms now 
regarded as solely Malayan will be found also in Tenasserim^ 
Several forms, e.g. Lygosoma zehratum and Jj. fe &3 have been shown 
to be at most varieties of previously descmbed species. 

Mr. Gfrey Pilgrim, of the Geologic^ Survey of India, has 
lately collected in Bastexm Arabia and presented to the Museum 
the following specimens : 

ITromastix microlepis^ (Blanf.) ... One specimen. 

Varanus griseiis (Baud.) ,,, „ 

Bremias brevirostris (Blanf.) ... Two specimens. 

I neglected to mention in the former part of this paper, that 
Gymnodactyliis hliasiensis has lately been recorded from Upper 
Burma by Boulenger, Jotirn. Bombay NM. 8oc.^ xiii, p. 553. 

July 26th, 1905. 


Note . — Through the kindness of Dr. A. Willey, F.R.S., Director of the 
Colombo Museum, I have lately had an opportunity of examining the types 
of N'evilFs JSuprepes halianus, a Ceylonese Skink regarding the systematic- 
position of which Boulenger expresses a doubt. As they possess retractile 
claws, while otherwise agreeing with Lygosoma, I propose to place them in a- 
new genus Theconyx, which will be fully described later in S^olia Zeylanica, 
the organ of the Colombo Museum. August 23rd, 1905. 
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r 1 7. Tihet^ a dependency of Mongolia , — (1643 — 1716 A.D . ) . — By 
Mai Sakat Chandea Das, Bahadur^ OJ.E. 

Tlie six Klianates of Mongolia had, for a long time, remained 
under a solemn compact which kept them in peace. At last, the 
Khan of Chakar, named Legdan, who had grown ambitious, made 
a breach into it, in consequence of which internal dissensions broke 
out among them. Friendly advisors and intermediators came 
from the neighbouring States to bring upon reconciliation among 
the contending parties in Khalkha, the country of the Kulmuc 
Mongols. One of the claimants to inheritance in that Khanate 
being driven out of the country, came with his hordes to the bank 
of Lake Tliig-fog Gyalmo and took possession of tlie province of 
Ho^o-tshe of Thunied-Mongolia. His descendant who had set- 
tled there was attached to the shivamar or Bed-cap School of Tibet. 
About this time the two rival sects of Buddhism, namely, the Bed- 
cap and the Yellow-cap Lamas, were fighting with each other in 
Tibet. Bab-chyampa, a representative of the Bed- cap sect pro- 
ceeded to Mongolia and appealed for help to the Khan of 
Hoco-tshe. In the year Tree-hog the Khan sent his son Arsaling 
(Abaling) at the head , of 10,000 Tartars to Tibet to extirpate 
the Yellow-cap Church. The prince being humane and pious 
refrained from doing injury to the Yellow-cap Lamas, so the 
Bed- cap Lamas, out of spite, sent misrepresentations against him 
to his father, accusing him of partiality to their enemies. The 
Khan, who was at that time engaged in war in the Kokonor 
country, became furious at his son’s conduct and wrote to the 
Bab-chyampa to take the prince’s life. On Arsaling’s death, which 
was probably caused either by poison or assasination, the Tartar 
troops were thrown into disorder. For the want of a leader they 
dispersed like a cloud and returned to their country. About this 
time the Khan of Duthukthu, a descendant of Jenghis Khan, 
who had also espoused the cause of the Bed-cap Lamas, started 
from Chakar with a lai’ge army to help them in their struggle 
with the Yellow-Church, But on his arrival at Kokonor he acci- 
dentally died. A great enemy of Buddhism now arose in Khain, 
who followed the Bon religion. This was the King of Beri, named 
Don-yo dorje. He, like King Langdarma, had destroyed all the 
Buddhist Institutions of Kham belonging to the Bed-cap and the 
Yellow-cap sects. He was about to start with a large army for 
conquering Tibet; proper when the Khan of OEleuth Mongols 
entered Kham with his Tartar hordes. This was Gushi Khan the 
third of the five sons of the Khan of Ho^od, one of the four divi- 
sions of Oi^ad Mongolia. Like Jenghis Khan, he too was believed 
to have been an incarnation of the Lord of Death. His native 
name was Toral Be^u, but he is better known by the names G-ushi 
Khan or Gegan Khan. Owing to his devotion to the cause of the 
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Yellow-cap Cliiircli lie is known in Tibet by the Tibetan name 
of Tenzing Choigyal, the upholder of religion or Dharma B/aja, 
While only thirteen years of age he was entrusted by his 
father with the leadership of the Tartar hordes. He defeated 
the Gokar^ Tartars and brought them under subjection in 1593. 
At the age of 25 he was successful in reconciling the Kulmucs 
of Khalkha with the QEleuth Mongols who were quarrelling 
on account of a question of precedence between the hierarch of 
G-ahdan and Ston skor Sabs-drung named Jetsundampa, and 
thereb}' averted a fierce and bloody war in the heart of M ongo- 
lia. For this service, he was decorated with the holy order of 
Ta Kausri by the Emperor of China in 1605, from wBicli cir- 
cumstance his name Kushri or Gushi Khan had originated. 
At the age of 35, at the earnest entreaties of Tesrid Sonam 
^ Choiphel, Panchen Kinpoche of Tashilhampo and other repre- 

sentatives of the Yellow-Church, he agreed to march into Tibet 
to punish their enemies. In the year Firebox in the first 
month, he., February, he entered Kokonor with a large army. 
He despatched about 10,000 troops to phog-thu in Khalkha to 
suppress a rebellion there. His hordes routed 40,000 Tartars in 
a single battle fought at Utan Hoco in one day, and killed the 
Khan. From Kokonor, Gushri Khan moved towards Tibet. He 
reached the great monastery of Gahdan in th e auspicious evening 
of the 27th day of the month, when he saw a halo of light 
brightening the horizon at dusk. 

During the wdnter of that year he again visited Kokonor, and 
from there proceeding to Kham, on the 25th of the 11th month, 
he annexed the whole of King Beri’s dominions to his kingdom. 
Seeing that Beri would be dangerous to both the Church and the 
State he ]3ut him to death and released the Lamas of the several 
Buddhist sects who had been thrown into prison by that apostate 
king of Kham. Guslni then brought under his control all the 
territories bordering on Jangsathul — the dominions of the king 
^ of Jangsa. Then entering Tibet proper with his invincible hordes, 

he made presents to the great monasteries of the Yellow-Church 
and proclaimed his authority over the whole country. From 
Lhasa he marched to Tsang with the major portion of his army. 
In the year called water-horse, on the 8th of the first month, he 
captured thiideen large (forts), including that of Samdub-tse 
at Shigatse, and overthrew the power of the king of Tsang. On 
the 25th of the 11th month he threw him into prison. At first, out 
of respect for the valour of the fallen monarch, he did not order 
him to be beheaded, but at the representation of the leaders of the 
T ellow- C hurch he was found guilty of the highest crime, having had 
established a rival monastery of the Red-cap Church, called Tashizil, 
in the immediate vicinity of Tashilhunpo, with the object of ruining 


i The Western Mongolians who had beGome Mahomedans were called 
Gohar on acoonnt of their using the , white Pagri, from head and Icar 
white. . : . ■ . 
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tlie latter. Gusliri Khan caused him to be packed in a hide ^ and 
then threw him into the riyer. He then comm ericed the pious work of 
establishing a Uniyersity with thirteen colleges, which were called 
Ling or divisions, at Lhasa, for the education of both the laity and 
the clergy . Of these thirteen Lings only four have suivived, namely, 
Tan-gyeling, Tshe-chog-Ling, Kundu-Ling and Tslieino-Ling. He 
brought all the great Oholha or Provinces of Tibet under his 
power. Hearing that the Lamas of Kongpo, were greatly 
attached to the Red-cap Karmapa Sect, he sent a division of his 
army there and annexed the eastern provinces to his dominions. 
He now declared himself the supreme ruler of all Tibet and 
Mongolia, and sat on the Lion-throne of Potala at Lhasa. On this 
auspicious occasion he received presents from the border states of 
India, such as — Bushing (probably Bushahir), Yambu (Kepal)', 
Kgah-ri (Ladak), etc. The Tihefcans of the older sects began to 
regard him as an incarnation of their saint Padma Samhliava. 
After making the Yellow-Church dominant all over Tibet and 
Mongolia he she-wed tolerance to the followers of the rival sects 
and patronized learning. Thus Mongolia and Tibet being brought 
together under the sovereignity of one Royal Umbrella, the religion 
of Buddha, as reformed by Tsongkhapa, flourished and shone with 
greater lustre than it had done even during the reformer’s time. 
Under the benign rule of this devout king all classes of people 
enjoyed peace and prosperity, as if they were living in the ideal 
age of perfection. 

After Gushri Khan’s death his son Dayan Khan reigned for 
fourteen years over Tibet. On his death his son Talai Khan, also 
called Ratna Gyalpo, succeeded to the throne. Ratna’s eldest son 
named Tanziii Wangyal succeeded him, but he did not reign long, 
being mysteriously poisoned. During the reigns of these kings 
the office of the JDesrid -wsjB successively filled by Pon Sonam 
Choiphel for seventeen years, from the year Iron-serpent ; by T’hin 
la^ Gyatsho for ten years ; by Lozang thutob for six years ; and by ' 
Lozang Jinpa for three years. Then it passed to the layman 
Sangye Gyatsho who held it for nearly twenty- five years from the 
yeM! Ml arth-sJieep, during which time he completed the building 
of the nine-storeyed palace on Potala called the Phodang Marpo. 
In the year Fire-tiger there was war bet-ween the Khalkha and the 
CEleuth Mongols. The hierarch of Gahdan, named T’hi-Lodoi 
Gyatsho, reconciled the belligerents to each other and induced them 
to make a treaty of peace. On the death of Tan zing Wangyal, 
Lhabzang, the younger son of Ratna who was exiled, succeeded to 
the throne. His first act was to wreak vengeance^ on the Besrid^ 
Sangye Gyatsho, who had been instrumental in bringing about his 


^ This ptinisbinent is called Ko^thUmgyah-pa, i.e., packing the criminal 
in hide or skin and then tlu'owing him in the deep water of a river. This 
is the capital pnnishment that is inflicted on the higher class of criminals in 
Tibet. 

S At this period it was suspected that the Lama authorities of the Yel- 
low-cap Church were intriguing to kill the king (Lhabzang) by exorcism. 
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Tol. I, jS^o. 5.] Tibet, a de^endenoy of Mongolia. 


baiiislimeiit. During his exile Lhabzaiig bad collected about 500 
Tartar troops. Entering Tibet with tbem be collected a large 
army from tbe 13 Thikor of Tibet, besides Kongpo and other pro- 
vinces and took possession of tlie tbrone. In tbe year Tree-bird be 
killed JDesrid Sangye Gyatsbo. He reigned for nearly thirteen 


years. , 

Hearing tbe news of JOesruVs violent death, tbe Khan of 
Cbmigar (Zimgaria), tbe left branch of tbe CElentb Mongols 
named Ilimg Tliaije, wdio was devoted to tbe Yellow-cap Obninb, 
sent presents to the Dalai Lama, and with a view to restore peace 
and prosperity in tbe troubled land of tbe Lamas, sent bis generals 
to invade Tibet with a large army. In tbe year Fire-bird they 
captured Lhasa, defeating Lbabzang in a battle in wbicli be fell. 
Tims ill 1716 ended tbe short-lived kingdom founded by Gnsbri 
Khan in Tibet. In the year 1717 tbe Obnngar army, after sack- 
ing tbe Ningma monasteries of Hamgyaling, Dorje Tag, Mindol- 
liiig, etc., and making tbe Yellow-cap Obnreb still more pre- 
dominant all over Tibet, returned to Mongolia. 
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18. Sarvajna-mitra — a TantriJca Btiddhist author of Kasmtra in 
the 8th century jLjD. — By Peof. Satis Chakdea Vidyabhesana, M.A. 

Among tlie manuscripts presented to tlie Asiatic Society of 
Bengal "by Mr. Hodgson, there is a Buddhist Sanskrit work 
named Sragdhara-stotra hy Sarvajha-mitra. The work derives its. 
name from that of the metre, viz,^ Sragdhara} in which it is written. 
It is a hymn consisting of 37 stanzas in praise of the Tantrika 
goddess Tara who is called in Tibetan Sgrol-nia. There is a Sans- 
krit commentary on the work, called Sragdhara stotra-tika, by Jina- 
raksita who was a monk of the great monastery of Vikramasila 
and a spiritual guide of a king of the time. 

The commentator states that Sarvajna-mitra, the author of 
Sragdhara-stotra, was a devout monk of Kasmira and was re- 
nowned for his unbounded charity. HaTing given away everything 
he possessed, he left the country and wandered abroad as a men- 
dicant. Once while he was proceeding to the kingdom of Tajra- 
imikuta, he met on the way a poor old Brahmana who “was in a 
very pressing need of money for the marriage of his daughter. 
The Brahmaiia, who was going to the place of Sarvajha-mitra 
himself for help, having learnt that the latter had nothing left 
except the beggar’s bowl and robe, fell into great despair and shed 
tears. Sarvajha-mitra, however, consoled him saying : “ Be not 
sad, I shall give you what you ask for.” At that time King Vajra- 
mukiita was told by a certain person that all his desmes would be 
fulfilled if he could wash himself sitting on 100 skulls 
freshly severed from the trunks. The king who had already 
secured 99 persons completed the number 100 by purchasing" 
Sarvajha-mitra, who sold his person for its weight in gold which 
as given to the poor Brahmana. The 100 victims were in a 
morning led into the Executioner’s Tank by officers of the king. 
Sarvajua-mitra finding no means of escape composed and chanted 
37 stanzas in praise of Irya Tara, whereupon all the victims 
were miraculously saved and taken to their respective homes. 
Heaps of gold equal to the weight of the victims remained depo- 
sited on the edge of the tank. The king, surprised at the miracu- 
lous power of the monk, became a disciple of his. 

The story of Sarvajna-mitra and a literal Tibetan translation, 
of the Sragdhara-stotra are to be found in the Tangyur, section 
ggyiid, voL L. ' 

A similar story about Sarvajna-mitra is narrated in the Tibetan- 
work called Pagsam-jon-zang edited by Rai Sarat Chandra Das- 


I The Sragdhara metre contains twenty-one syllables in each foot broken 
into three equal parts. In the Chandomahjari, the Sragdhara verse is- 
thus scanned : — 


.'•e W .— «■ — \J 


8arvaj na~mitra. 
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According to this work Saiwaj ha-mi tra, though 
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born in Kasmlra, was a student of the monastery at Yalanda in 
Magadha where he became a great master of sciences. The king 
to whom he sold his pei’son is called Yajra-mnknta in the Sanskrit 
Sragdliarastotratika, while he is called Sarana in the Tibetan, 
Pagsam-jon-zang. The story contained in the Pagsam-jon-zang 
(p. 102) runs thus : — 

‘‘ A little bastard child of the King of Kasmira was carried away 
by a Yiiltiire from the roof of the palace and dropped on the top 
of the Gaiidhola (the great central temple) of Kalanda in Maga- 
dba. The Pandits of the Yihara, taking mercy on it, nursed it. 
As he grew up the child acquired great knowledge and became 
a scholar. He propitiated the goddess Arya Tara and thereby 
acqiimed great wealth. He gave away all his riches in charity, and 
when there was nothing left he started on a journey to Southern 
India. Meeting on the way an old blind Brahmana who was 
being led by his son, he inquired whei*e he was going. Being 
told that the blind Brahmana who was very poor had started on 
his distant journey to beg help from Sarvajna-mitx’a of 
Kalanda, he was overpow^ered with pity and determined to sell his 
own body to give gold to the helpless beggar. At this time he 
learnt that King Sarana, who at the advice of his wicked spiritual 
guide had undertaken the performance of a Yajna in which 108 
human sacrifices were necessary, was in search of one more victim 
which was wanting to complete the full number. The king was 
convinced that if he successfully performed the Yajna he would 
attain the longevity equal to the sum of the longevity of 108 souls 
that would be sacrificed in it. Sarvajna-mitra sold himself to the 
king and paid the gold that he had obtained therefrom to the blind 
Brahmana. While waiting one night for death in a dark dungeon 
he invoked the goddess Tara with the utmost concentration of his 
mind. When fire blazed up from the piled firewood and all the 
108 men were led in chains to the pyre, a heavy shower of rain fell 
wrhich extinguished the fire within a short time and converted the 
whole plain where the sacrifice was being performed into a laro *0 
sheet of water resembling a lake. The king and his ministers 
hearing that this was due to the mercy of the goddess Tai'a who 
was invoked by the victim who had sold himself to save others, 
now acquired, faith in the religion of Buddha and having released all 
the 108 victims of the unholy sacrifice sent them to their respec- 
tive homes loaded them with presents. Sarvajna-mitra before 
whom the goddess had miraculously appeared, held fast a comer 
ot her celestial robe and was carried to the land of his birth ” 

f related in Lama Taranatha’s history of 
Buddhism {mde A. Schiefner, p. 168 C), 

Keither in the Sragdhara-stotra nor in its commentary is there 

of the two works. Dr. Rajendra 
Laia Mitewho notices the two works in his Buddhist Literature of 
Kepal, p. 228 says nothing about their dates. The Rajatarangini, the 
well-known chronicle of Kasmira, supplies us, however, with ‘some 
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data to determine tlie age of Saryajna-mitra the author of Srag- 
dhara-stotra. In Book IV, verse 210 of the Eajatarangin.!, we find, 
that Bhiksu Sarvajua-mitra, who appeared as another Jina, resided 
ill Kayyavihara, which had been built by King Kayya. This 
Kayya is stated to have been a king of Lata or Central and 
Southern Guzerat, and was subordinate to King Muktapida- 
Lalitaditya of Kasmira. As Lalitaditya is generally held to have 
lived early in the 8th Century A.D., Sarvajna-mitra wdio resided in 
Kayyavihara could not have flourished before that time. As the 
monastery of Kalanda was destroyed in the 9th century A.D., 
Sarvajna-mitra, who was educated there, could not have lived after 
that time. This leads me to suppose that Sarvajna-mitra lived in 
the middle of the 8th century A.D. 

King Vajramukuta or Sarana has not yet been identified. 
Vajrainiikuta is perhaps identical with Yajraditya, son of Lali- 
taditya, King of Kasmira in the 8th Century A.D. 
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19. An Analysis of the Lahkavat^ra Sutra,— By Frof, Satis 

Chahdra Vidyabhusana, M.A. 

Tlie Lafikavatara Siitra is an ancient Budclliist Sanskrit work, 
a iiiaiiiiscript of wliicli was broiiglit from ISTepal bj Mr, Hodgson 
nearly eighty ^rears ago. It gives an account of a miraciiloxis 
visit wiiieli Biiddiia paid to Havana, tlie King of Lanka. Tbongli 
tbe visit was altogether an imaginary one, the book is very valu- 
able as it gives a copious explanation of the Buddhistic meta- 
physical doctrines as well as an account of several non-Buddhistic 
sects such as the Lokayata, Saakhya, Yaisesika, Pasupata, and 
others. It is one of the nine most sacred books of the Kepalese 
Buddhists called their Kava-dhanimad 

A Tibetan version of the Laiikavatara Sdtra is fonnd in the 
Kaiigyur, Sect. Jfdo, Yolunie Y. In Tibetan it is called Hphags- 
pa-laii-kar-gsegs-pa-tbeg-pa-chen-pohi-mdo, in which it is stated 
that the Sutra was translated into Tibetan by order of the Tibetan 
King Hal-pa-can in the 9th Century A.D. Lo-tsa-wa Ge-long 
( Hgos-clios-gTiib), w’ho translated the Sutra in Tibetan, also added 
to the translation a commentary of a Chinese professor named 
IVen-hi.^ 

There are extant three Chinese translations^ of the Laakava- 
tara Sutra. The first translation, which is incomplete, was made 
by Gunabhadra, 443 A.D., the second by Bodhiruci A.D. 513, and 
the third by Shksananda A.D. 700-704. 

Hwen-thsang, who travelled in Ceylon early in the 7th 
Century A.D., points ont the Malaya mountain as the place where- 
in Buddha, in olden days, sat to deliver the Ladkavatara Sutra. 

The Sutra was merely known by name to the Pandits of our 
country from a reference to it in the Sarvadarsanasaiigraha^ of 
Madhavacaryya in the 14th Century A.D. 


1 The nine most sacred books of the Nepalese Buddhists are : — 

1. Astasahasrika Prajhaparainita j 2. Gandavyuha; 3. Dasabhumisvara; 
4. Saniadhiraja Siitra; 5. Lanka vatara Sutra; 6. Saddharmapnndarika ; 
7. Tathagatagiihyaka ; 8. Lalitavistara and 9. Suvai'naprabhasa Sutra. 

Divine worship is offered to these nine works by the Buddhists of Nepal. 
Of. Hodgson’s Illustrations of the Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, 
p. 19., 

2 Vide Osonia de Koros’s Analysis of the Kangyur, p. 432 (Asiatic Resear- 
ches, Volume XX). , ' ' 

^ Vide Btinyin Nanjio’s. Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, Nos. 175, 
176, 177..;:,: ' : 

The first Chinese translation consisting of 4 fasciculi, 1 chapter, bears 
two prefaces by Tsiang C’»chi and Sxx-shi, of the latei* Sun dynasty, A.D. 
960-1127. The date of the latter preface corresponds to A.D. 1085. The 
second Chinese translation consists of 10 fasciculi, 18 chapters. The third 
Chinese translation consisting of 7 fasciculi, 10 chapters, bears a preface bv 
the Empress Wu-tso-thien, A.D. 684-705, of the Than dynasty. 

^ ^Vide Si-yu-ki, Book XT; Beal’s Buddhistic, Records of the Western 
World, p. 251. 

* Madhavacaryya quotes a passage from the Lanka vatara Sutra saying : — 
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The work consists of ten Parivarta or chapters named re- 
spectively as, (1) Eavanadhyesana, (2) Sarvadharmasamiiccaya, 
(3) Anityata, (4) Abliisamaya, (5) Tatliagatanityanityatva, (6) 
Ksanika, (7) Eairmanika, (8) Mamsabhaksana, (9) Dharani, and 
( 10 ) the tenth chapter which bears no special name. 

. Throughout the Lanka vatara Sutra the speaker is Buddha 
himself. The first chapter is addressed to Ravana while the 
■person spoken to in the remaining nine chapters is Mahamati. 
Ravana, King of Lanka, prayed to Buddha for the solution of two 
questions, viz., (1) wbat is the distinction between and 

mdharMa; and (2) how could one pass beyond both d/z-arma and 
mdharma, Buddha’s answers to these questions form the subject- 

chapter on l 

The passage referred to here occurs with a little variation twice in the 
Lahkayatara Sutra (in Chapter II. p. 50, and Chapter X. p. 115 respectively 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s manuscript) : — 

f%t^T5TT*rf HT^ral^ i 

t sf 'i.») I 

f%t’^*fT5TTSTt ^»TT^ I 

( Wr^WK n.® ^snf, S! n't) I 

The Tibetan versions of the passages run respectively as follows ; — 

ST I 

(Kangynr, Mdo,, Tol. T. Leaf 160, A.S. MSS.) 

vgvv'\®i'’qiVy*s I 

(Kangynr, Mdo, Vol. Y. Leaf. 263, A.S. MSS.) 

things that are discerned by intellect no self-existence can foe 
ascertained j therefore they are shown to be inexplicable and essenceless/^ 
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matter of the first chapter. Thereafter one hundred and eight 
questions were raised by Maliamati ; Buddha’s answei*s to these are 
treated in the remaining nine chapters. 

Some information abont the author of the Lankavatara Sutra 
may be gathered from, the following verses occurring in the lOtk 
Oliapter of the work : — 

HraT ^ 1 

t ^ II 

?i5FqT?rT=# fwfT fxTcTTfr'r: ^ I 

?rt?T5Hrar j 

(A.S. MSS. p. 143). 

The Tibetan version of the above runs tlms : — 


cyrr|-c5W'5ja^-^=T|^| 

fa.ra. 

>0 ^ 

(Kangyur, Mdo, Yol. Y., Leaf 292-293, A.S. MSS.) 

The above passages may be translated thus : — 

My mother is Yasumati, my father the Brahman named 
Prajapati ; I belong to the same clan as Katyayana ; my name is 
Jiiia, the passionless one, I was born at Oampa. Somagupta sprung 
from the Lunar race is (in fact) my father and he my grandfather 
ioo.” 


Talent is 


The orig. is wbioh should be for the Tibetan eqm. 




S The meaning of this line is not clear. 


ii 
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In the tenth chapter Buddha in a prophetic style predicts 
certain future eyeiits which help us in determining the approxi- 
mate date of the work^ Thus he says ; — 

f*T^ 5II3Eft t I 

«r5^T WcJ 3^6: iffy’s) fcT ^ I! 
cTcrt WWi: i 
II 

(A.S. MSS., Leaf 142.) 

The Tibetan version runs thus ; — 

s^ei|a^'‘qa^'aJcr]'j55^-S,'a^2c;- 1 

N5 

■ 

(Kangyui*. Mdo, YoL Y., Leaf 292, A.S. MSS.) 

The passage may he translated thus : — 

One hundred years after my Hirvana, Yjasa, the author of 
the Mahabharata, will flourish. Then the Paiidaras, Kauravas, 
Handas and Mauryyas will arise. The ISTandas, Maiiryyas, Guptas 
and the Mlecclias, the Tilest of kings, will flourish in succession. 
The Mleccha rule will be folio sved by tumult of arms and the 
tumult will be followed by Kali-yuga. ” 

Several noii-Buddhistic sects are mentioned thus : — 

siirtr ftEiT! ingtfcTO'OT i 
(A.S. MSS., Leaf 135.) 

^ The Sanskrit manuscript reads which is evidently 

■wrong. The correct reading has been restored from Tibetan, 


16S 
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“Tlie Slmkiiyas,,, Yaisesikas, JSTagnas, Vipras and Pa^iipatas 
liave taken tlie extreme views of permanence and non-permanence 
■■anclavedestitiiteoftlie discriminated truth. ” . . 

The views of Kapila and Kanada are specially discussed on 

leaf 132. 

hTot merely in the 10th hut in some of the previous chapters 
too the Kaiyayikas and Tarkikas are specially referred to. Thus 

ill Chapter II we read 

WsrUIcTT: I 

(A.S. MSS., Leaf 11.) 

The Tibetan version I’nns thus : — 

si'Of | 


i* 


Tell me hoiv in future times the Naiyayikas will flourish.” 
The very first question asked by Mahamati in Chapter II 


IS : — 


ff <t4: I 

(A.S. MSS. Leaf 11.) 


The Tibetan version imns thus : — _ - ' - ■ - ■ - - 

so so 

(Kangyur, Mdo, VoL V-,, Leaf 93, A.S. MSS.) 

How is ratiocination corrected and how does it proceed ? 

The following doctrine of the Tarkikas is specially mentioned • 

f^^riacs cTifsIaffraTfrjf sf?r: » 

(A.S. MSS., Chap. X., Leaf 143.) 


The Tibetan, version runs thus : — 
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view“o™e (produoad) ia deatoctibla, tbia ia u„ 

to toe peculiar calculation of tlie Fenaleso "R,-./! 
dbists, the Lankavtara consists of 3,000 verses. 8o4t is LatedS 

^TsrT5r*ri33ftw>-sw fgfsri’fs: 1 

??•;§ crmJTcTT! | 

^'^TJirr wfsTfar n 

(A.S. MSS. Leaf 141.) 

1 , _ I'elong to the clan of Katyayana, I am come from the si'n.i 
dhavasa heaven ; I teach men religion leading to the S?tv of ^• 
yap. This religion is an old one I and other TathSo.?. 
this religion by means of 3,000 Sutras (verses).’' ^®*^ch 

Katyayana to whose clan the author of the Lahbovatai^o t . 
toped, seems to have been the same person whrcotnosJLl 
Hindu spio-rehgious institute called Katyayana Dharma sthi® 
for Katyayana is mentioned along with Ya jiifvalkya St- ’ 

^TiWTsrsr: ^ ^ I 

(A.8. MSS., Chap. X., Leaf 143. ) 

The Tibetan version runs thus : 

(A.S. MSS., Kangyur, Mdo, Vol. V., Leaf 293.) 
“Katya yana is an author of Sutra, so also is Yajnavalkya.” 


^ The Sanskrit manusoript reads u^rsri^i . .3* 
restored from Tibetan. leading Ig 
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20. Tibet under her Last Kings (1434~-1642 A.D.)— % 
Mai SA.EA.T Ci-IAXDEA Das, Bahadur, C.LE. 

About eiglitj years after TaM Situ Ciijan Ohub G-yal-tshan’s 
aiinexatioii of Tsaiig to tlie G-oyerment of Central Tibet, one of the 
Cfovernors under the Pliagmodu Eulers named Einpiing-Eorzang, a 
native of Tsaiig, caused a rising of the people against the Pliag- 
nio-dii authorities, and from the year treediare of the 7th Cycle, 
the B'hihlia (towns) of Rinpungaiid Samdub-tse (modern Shiga- tse) 
passed under the authority of Kuii-zang Don-dub-dorje, the two 
sons of Paiipiiiig hTorzang. They established their power 
over the whole of Tsang in the year 1434, hut nominally acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Phagiiiodu Chief. From the year 
Karthdiger of the Stli Cycle, the Government of Central Tibet 
had to contend witli internal dissensions both in the north and 

south of IJ for wdiicli Mi-wang iSTe/iu-doiig-pa, the Euler of 
Phagmodu,^ removed his residence to Dansa-thil, the seat of the 
Phagdu hierarchy. In the year Iron-ox, the son of Knnzang 
named Doii-yo-dorje, who was also called Rinpung Deha Gar-wa, 
inviting the Kanna heirarch Choi-tog Gya-tslio of the Shxva-mar 

(Red-Caj3 sect) invaded U with ten thousand troops. He drove 
away Miwang Ke/^u-dong-pa from his capital, and took possession 
of it. In this connexion, it is stated, that though the hierarch 
of Gahdan had twice tried to turn the tide of victory towards the 
Euler of ISTe/iu-dong-tse by propitiating some spirits yet the Karma- 
J3a hierarch, his adversary, by superior exorcism made Einpung-pa 
victorious at the end. This heralded the triumph of the Shwa-mar 
(Eed-Cap Church) over the Yellow- Church. Thereafter, for sup- 
pressing the growing power of Sera and Dapuiig monasteries, two 
monasteries of the Red and Black Cap sects of the Karma-pa school 
■were erected under Einpuiig-pa’s auspices. This was done with a 
view to make Sera and Dapimg, the two great Yellow-Church 
monasteries, to die a natural death for want of support either from 
the State or from the pious. The Karma-pa and Dug -pa sects sent 
troops to overpower some of the smaller Yellowy-Church in- 
stitutions which, thereby, became converted to the Red-Cap Church. 
Some of the land endowments of Sera and Dapung were taken 
away from them, for which reason the breach between the rival 
schools became wide. From the year JBarth-ox to that of Karth- 
tiger in the 9th Cycle, the Lamas of Sera and Dapung were pre- 
vented from taking part in the Monlam Chenpo of Lhasa. But 
since the year Mwang Ee/m-dong the Chief of ISTe/m- 

dong-tse recovered his authority to some extent over the province 

of U. Again in the year Fire-bird (about 1508) during GecKin 
Gyatsho’s residence at Metbog Thang of Gyal, the Digong-pa 
Lamas brought troops from Eong-po for crushing down the 
power of the Y ellow Church, When they were about to demolish 
outer Dsong (fort) of Holkha, the Chief Kangso Don-yod of 
Dolidah came with his troops for rescuing it. The Digong-pa 
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Lamas failing to destroy the Dsong, diverted their attention to- 
wards Liing Shoi, Jffod-naj 'and other places where they succeeded 
in converting eighteen Gelug-pa (Yellow- Cl lurch) institutions into 
Red-Oap school. In the year TYaier-oa?' the Yellow- Gap Lamas also 
sent troops to Kyor-lung and other places under the Kahgyud-fa 
autliorities. In this manner the Lamas of the different sects 
and schools became involved in civil dissensions. During this 
period the state of affaii’s in Tibet resembled the dark days -which 
had. follow^ed the successsion of the apostate Langdarma to the 
throne of Tibet. 

The Chiefs of Tsang, wdio held office under the Phagniodu 

Rulers of Central Tibet, frequently led their troops to TJ to harass 
the people. They sometimes retired to their own strongholds after 
defeat, but often quietly annexed parts of their master's territories 
to their possessions. The Lamas of the Yellow Church struggled 
for power and to establish their supremacy over Tibet, in which 
act they met with reverses on account of the powerful help which 
the Chief of Tsang had given to the Lamas of Shiva-mar sects. 

In the year 1564, Tshe-wang Dorje, the chief representative 
of the house of Rinpung^^ with his son Padma-Karpo held the fort 
of Samduh-tse, and having brought the whole of Upper Tsang under 
his po-n^er, declared himself Tsang- toi Gryalpo, the King of Upper 
Tsang. In the year 1569 {ImnAiorse of the 10th Cycle) the autho- 
rities of Digong fought wdth those of the monastery of Tag-lung. 
In the year Water-serpejit^ there w^as a rebellion at Kyid-Shoi against 
the Phagmodu authorities. The Dalai Lama, Gedun Gy atsho, inter- 
ceding in the affnirs brought upon an agreement between the ruler 
and the ruled. Again afterwards, in the year Tree-hog ( 1 574J Rin- 
pung-pa brought his troops to Kyid-Shoi for creating disturbances, 
but they were compelled to withdraw from there after they had 
caused some injury to the people. In the year Iron-serpent (1580) 
internal dissensions again raged in Digong. On Dalai Yontan 
Gyatsho’s return from Mongolia, the Shioa-niar hierarch, hJag-wang 
Choitag, complimented him with a letter written in verse ; but some 
misapprehension having arisen as to its concealed meaning, Rab 
B 3 uimpa Geleg Lhimdiib and others sent a discourteous reply to it 
co uched in terms wdiicli were interpreted as convening insult to the 
hierarcli. This incident, unfortunately, raked up greater bitterness 
ill the strained relations between the two rival Buddhist Churches 
■of .Tibet. 

The King of Upper Tsang, with the help of a few petty 
chiefs of the south and north, incited the h^Fa-wa Bong people to 
I’ebelHon, in quelling which, the resources of the Government of 
Central Tibet were greatly exhausted. Taking advantage of this 
disturbance he asserted his independence. 

In the year Tree-serpent heading the troops of the Red and. 
Black-cap Lamas of the Karma-pa School, he attacked the military 

I Sinpung or Einchenpung, a sm all town in the Tsang Rong district. 
It contained a huge imago of Maitreya famous under the name of Uong^ 
Cham-Ohen. . 
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encampment of Deba Kyid-Sboi and killed a large number of 
Diingivliors. .(civil officers) of tlie Government. On this occasion the 
Kmiiia-pa Lamas became exultant and made a metrical rejoinder to 
the iJalai Lama's reply by placing their letter before the 
image of Buddha in the Cathedral of Lhasa. This step, which was 
meant to be an appeal to show that the Shim-mar hierarch's weh 
come to the Dalai Lama was sincere, produced disastrous effects , 

' It induced the Yellow-Gap Lamas to invite the help of the Mong- 
olian hordes. About the time that Sonani Hamgyal was Deba 
of Kyi-Shoi, several thousands of Tartar horse.men had already 
come to Tibet and encamped in the neighbourhood of Lhasa. In 
the year Iron-dragon (1609) the Karma hierarch named Phiin- 
tsliog Hamgyal, with his son Karma Tan Kyong Wang-po, led the 

Tsaiig army to IJ, but finding that the Mongol horsemen, that had 
come to protect the Yellow Church, were waiting for an action, 
out of fear they quietly withdrew. In the j'ear Wafer-motise 
(1611) lie brought the whole of Tsang including Gjal-Khar-tse 
(modern Gyang-tse) and Byang (northernmost province of Tsang) 
under his power, and became kno wn as Tsang Gyal, i.e,, King of 
Tsang. This was the first instance in which a Karma hierarch 
had marched at the head of a victorious army, having betaken 
himself to worldly life, and become lord temporal and spiritual. 


A 

Later on, again invading TJ vdth the Tsang army, he took 
possession of Hete Hong and all the lands, and some of the smaller 

monasteries of IJ. In the seventh month of the year Darthdiare 
(1617), resolving to entirely demolish the Yellow- Cap Church he 
beseiged Sera and Dapung and killed many thousand monks. 
He expelled the Yellow-Cap Lamas from Lhasa. In their dis- 
comfiture the Lamas took shelter at Tag-King. In the year 1619, 
that is, shortly after the humiliation of the Ye How- Cap Church 
and its patron Miwang He/m Dong-pa, the Mongolian army 
arrived and met the Tsang* army first at Kyang-t hang-gang near 
Lhasa, and ultimately at Tsang-Gyadfchang-gang and completely 
routed them. In the seige of Lhasa, which followed this success of 
the friends of the Yellow -Church, about 100,000 Tsang men were 
captured. They all would have been killed had not the Panchen 
Rinpoche (Tashi Lama of Tsang) timely interceded and procui’ed 
their release. The monasteries of Sang-fiag Khar and others, 
besides many Lamas of fche Yellow Church that had been taken 
over to the Red-Cap Church, were restored in 1620 to the Yellow- 
Church, which got back its lost territorial endowments as well. The 
king of Tsang and his friend the valiant Karma hierarch failing in 
their military enterprise in Tibet, sought for help from the Mongo- 
lian Chiefs who were devoted to the Red-Cap Church. It took 
them nearly twenty years to consolidate their power in Tibet after 
the retirement of the Mongolian hordes from Tibet. When they 
had again grown powerful they began persecuting the Yellow- 
Church with greater animosity than before. 
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21. Note on a Becom/position Product of a Peculiar Variet’ij of 
Bundelklumd Gneiss, — By 0. A. Silberiud, B.A,, B.Sc., LO.S. ' 

During the construction of the Ken Canal, my attention was 
called by the Executive Engineer in charge of the work, to a 
peculiar soft, white, clayey material found in the low hill on and 
around which the village of Deora-Bhapatpur in the Ajaigarli 
State is built. The hill is one of the low gneissic hills charac- 
teristic of this part of Bundelkhand Medlicott and Blaiid- 

ford’s ^Geology of India,’ Volume I, page 11, et. seq.)^ but 
appears to be of a somewhat unusual variety of gneiss and one 
more than usually liable to decomposition. At several places on 
the sides of this hill, all about half-way up, small pits have been 
dug into it, and a -white clayey material found, which is locally 
used as “ white wash.” The same . material has been found about 
1| miles south of this in the course of excavating a deep cutting 
(up to 50 feet deep) for the canal. Both positions are within three 
or four miles of the head works of the canal, and some ten miles 
■west by south of Ajaigarli town ; they are about eight miles north- 
west from the Yindhy an scarp. 

I accordingly obtained some samples and sent them to my 
brother, Dr. 0. J. Silherrad, Ph.D., Research Chemist to the War 
Office Exjilosives Ooniinittee, who examined them, and through the. 
kindness of a friend had them tested at a pottery as regards the 
suitability of the clay for the manufacture of earthenware or 
other pottery. To them I am indebted for all the following in- 
formation : — 

The report is subjoined. Beside the figures showing the re- 
sults of the chemical analysis, I have added those of Finite as 
given in Dana’s Mineralogy,, which appears to be a somewhat 
similar material. The occnrrence of Titanic Acid in the clay is, 
however, of interest. 

B>eport on Glay from Deora-Bhapatpur, 

Analysis of clay is as follows: — ' 

Olay from 

. Deora-Bhapatpur. Pinite., 


Silica 

SiOsj 

44-40% 

49-11 

Alumina , . 

AlgOg 

30-47 

29-00 

time ... 

CaO 

'61 

•51 

Magnesia ..w 

MgO 

2-89 

1-07 

Ferric Oxide , , 


6-17 

9-13. 

Potash 

KgO 

8 - 05 . 

6-84 

Soda 

NaOg 

.*• 

■ *42 

Titanic Acid .... 

TiOg 

0-54 

' »««'" 

Combined water and 




organic matter ... 


6-14 ■) 

' A 'Al 

iMoistiire, ■ , ... , . 


1-10 i 


Pliospihoric Acid 

P.Oj 

-091 

... 
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The cla.j was 


earthenware in tlie following manner :■ 


tested for its capacity of forming a cliina or 


1. About 20 grams of the dry clay was mixed with sufficient 
water to give a plastic clay, which w^as moulded into the form of a 
triangular pyraiuid. This was dried at 100°, then baked for 3|- 
hoiirs ill a gas iiiiiffle, at a temperature of 890°. The resulting 
mass was pink in colour, easily broken, possessed little cohesion, 


was soft and friable. 

2. Another portion of the clay wms mixed with calcium car- 
bonate, ill proportion to give a mixture containing 2°/^ added cal- 
eiiim carbonate (19'6 grams clay, ‘4 grams CaCO-). This was 
iiioisteried, kneaded, and the resulting plastic clay formed into a 
pyramid as before. This was dried at 100°, and heated in a blast 
niiiffie, together ivith the pyramid used in the first experiment 
(made from clay alone). Pyramids charged into cold muffle and 
iimffie lit at 9-10 a.m., on 8tli hTovember, 1904. 


Temperature 

!? 




at 11-10 A.Af. 
„ 12 noon 
„ 12-30 p.M. 
„ 1 p.M. 


1155° 

940° 

1150° 

1300° 


Heating was then discontinued as one of the iiyi’aniids was 
seen to be sinking, the result of incipient fusion. The muffle was 
turned out at 1 p.m. Pyramids drawn at 2-15 p.m., and broken. 

Olay alone. — Pjmamid had sunk considerably. Was smooth, 
glazed, dirty brown on the outside. The fracture was highly 
porous and cindery. Heated to a tempex’ature as high as this 
(1300°), the clay would not be of any use as earthenwai’e, 

Olay + 2 q/° OaOOg, — The surface of the pyramid was 
smoother and more highly glazed than that of pyramid just 
described, and the mass had sunk more, indicating that the clay 
mixed with 2^^/° OaCOg is more fusible than the clay alone. The 
colour of the exterior was dark brown. A fracture showed a 
porous, spongy layer under the surface, then a more compact, blue- 
black central mass. Useless as earthenware. 

3. The earth was made into a plastic clay as before, without 
any admixture (except water) and formed into a pyramid, and a 
small dish. These wei*e dried at 100°, charged into cold muffle, 
and muffle lit at 9-15 a.m., on 9th November, 1904. 


Temperature at 

11 

A.M* 

1030 ° 


13-30 


930 ° 


11-50 


1050 ° 


12-25 

P.M. 

1060 ° 

' 

1 


... 1090 ° 

■ ■ 

1-30 

33 

1130 ° 


2-15 

■33 

980 ° 


3 

33 ' 

950 ° 


3-30 

33 

1130 ° 


4-15 

33 

1070 ° 
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Teniperataire at 6 a.m. ... 1090® 

„ 5-25 „ ... 1050® 

Mnffle turned out at 5-30 p.m. Pieces drawn at 9 a.m. on ] Ot.li 
Koveiiiber, 1904. They had not altered in shape, and showed 
no signs of fusion. They were glazed on the surface, dark brown 
in colour. Were dense and hard, giving a metallic ring when 
struck. The fracture showed the pieces to be solid, not porous 
at all, and was somewhat glassy. The pieces were strong and 
required a sharp blow to break them. 

4. Pyramids were made in the manner previously described, 
containing respectively 5% CaCOs and 10®/^ CaCOg (19 grams 
clay 4- 1 gram CaCOg, and 18 grams clay + grams CaCOg). They 
■were dried at 100®, charged into cold muffle, and muffle lit at 
9-20 A.M., 9th l^Dvemher, 1904. 


Temperature at 11 a.m. 

930° 


11-30 ., 

890° 

5’ 

11-50 „ 

910° 


12-25 P.M. 

920° 

7’ 

1 

9.30° 


1-30 „ 

930° 

35 ■ 

2-15 

940° 

55 

3 ;; 

930° 

55 

3-30 

930° 

55 

4-15 

900° 

55 

5 

870° 

55 

5-25 „ 

860° 


Muffle turned out at 5-30 p.m. Pieces drawn at 9 a.m:., 
10th l!?'ovember, 1904. 

Identical results %vere given by both pyramids. They were 
pink, not glazed, of only moderate hardness, easily broken, giving 
a dull fracture. Apparently not strongly enough heated to give 
a satis factoiy earthenware. 

The two pyramids were recharged into cold muffle, and 
muffle lit, at 9-10 a.m., 10th November, 1904. The temperatures 
were taken with a thei*mo~couple (all the previous temperatures 
having been taken in this way) and also wuth the Wanner Optical 
pyrometer. The corresponding readings are given below. 


Wanner-Pjromefcer. 


1087® 

W an ne r - Pyrometer . 

1132° 

1108® 

■r*:'V:'''::^:.1052®;77:/'',. 


'‘k- 


Thermo-conple. 

Temiseratni'e at 11 a.m. ... 1040° 

„ 11-30 A.M. ... 970° 

„ 12'noon ... 1090°-1100° 

. . Xhernio-oonple. 

Temperature at 12-.S0 p.m. ... 1110°-1130° 

„ 1 P.M. ... :1090°-n00° 

„ 2-15 P.M. ... 104Q°.1050° 
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dense mass, giazeci on the surface though not so much as the 
pyramid niade from the clay alone, and somewhat lighter in 
colour. No change of shape could be detected, and there were no 
signs of fusion. The fracture was glassy in parts, the rest being* 
thill and stony, and was blue to brownish-black. 

Pyramid with 10% CaC 03 . — This was much lighter in colour 
tliaii the two previous pieces, was light brown, dnll, not glazed. 
Was not so hard or dense as the Pyramid ivitli 5% CaCOg. The 
piece ivas easily broken, giving a dull, sandy fracture, and show- 
ing the interior to be fairly compact. The colour of the fracture 
was a brownish pink. The pja^amid had not sunk at all, and 
showed no signs of fusion. 

The best results as regards the making of earthenware ap- 
pear to be given by employing the clay alone, without any ad- 
mixture of lime. Idle addition of lime in small proportions re- 
duces the melting point. The hardness and deusity of the ware 
depend on the temperature to wdiich it has been heated. If that 
temperature has been too high, the upper parts of the pieces are 
porous and cinclery, this j^robably being due to the liquation of a 
fusible silicate. The colour of the ware is necessarily dark, 
owing to the high percentage of oxide of iron in the clay. 

It does not appear to be possible to obtain good earthen wmre 
from the clay. Experiment III gave the best pieces. 

The clay is evidently not Fulierhs earth. 

When mixed wo*th water, wdth, or w-ithoiit additional lime, a 
highly plastic clay is obtained.” 

In addition to the experiments recorded in the above report, 
the clay was fired in an ordinary earthenware kiln, but it refused 
to bind and simply dried to a porous friable mass ditfering veiy 
little from the product obtained by merely moistening it and let- 
ting it dry at an ordinary temperature. Heated in an electric 
furnace to a temperature of about 2900^0 the clay melted to fiiiid 
which could be easily poured or cast. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the clay is little like- 
ly to be of any use except that to w^hich the villagers have put it 
from time immemorial, f.e., for w^hitewashing their houses. 
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Iciideht of flic Indian Museum 


i election of Onenlal 8nokes in the Indian 
-S^ecimons 'from the Andamans and Nico- 


B.A.p D.Sc.j Beauty Suferih 


All tlie snakes recorded or described in tMs conimiinication are 
from til e Andamans or tlie Kieobars, Witli one exception, tiiey iiare 
been cullceted and presented to tlie Mnseiim either bj Major A. E.. 
Aiidersoii, or by Ur. 0. G*. Eogers. The one exception is 

the type of a new Sea-Snake, ■which w’ as .taken by the Indian 
Marine Survey. Mr. Gf. A.' Bo'iileiiger has kindly examined several 
of t.b.e other specimens. I am nioch indebted to .Major Anderson 
for several letters on the. snakes of - the islands, d I have added a 
revised list of the species .kiiowm to. occur in tlie two archipelagoes 
or represented from tliem in t i ;e Indian Miiseiiiii, having re-examined 
the- specimens recorded by Mr. W.'L. Sclater in ail cases in which 
tliere w'as any doubt. 

TYPHLOPID^B. 

Typhlops bra'aoxus (Daiid.) ' ' 

This is evidently the common species iii -the Andamans, or at 
any rate in the neighbourhood of. Port Biair. Majoii Anderson has 
lately sent ns twenty-four very dark speci.inens from that^ station. 

The type of T. andamanensis .still remains, unique, if it is in 
existence. I have not been able to trace its history. . . The Mnseniii 
does not possess examples of T. oat esii, described from the Cocos 
group. 

COLMBRIB..^. 

MyCO-DON AITLIOITS' (Lillll.) .' 

We have latety received several specimens of this common; 
Indian, species both from ' the Andamans and the Mcobars. One 
from the Eicobars belongs to var. E of Boiiieiiger’s “ Catalogue ; ” 
those from the Andamans to var. 0, a common form in Ceylon. 

OniaoDox woobmasoxi (Scl.) . 

Simotes woodmasoiii, Sclater, (2) LX, p. 235 ; List 

; p. 24.. , ' 

A yonng specimen, lately received from Major Anderson, has 
been submitted to Mr. Bonlenger, who regards it as belonging to 
the genus OUgodon. I have compared it with 'Mr. Solater’s types, 
with which it is identical. Mr. Bonlenger notes that it is nearly 
related to 0. trilineatm, a Malayan species, 

COLUBEE MEnANlTBtJS, - Schleg. 

A specimen from the Andamans has the entire dorsal surface 
of the head and body of an almost nnlforni dark plunibaceons 
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grej. Tlie markings, on the side of the head and on the neck are, 
howevei*, quite distinct, and the individual is otherwise iiorinaL 
We have in the Museum a similar specimen iTom Borneo, 


Dendbophis pigtus (Ginel) 

A specimen has been sent by Mr. Rogers from Henry Law- 
rence Island, Andamans. IMie species appears to be common all 
over the Andamans and Rieobars. Some of the Andaman speci- 
mens, are vei’y dark in colour, but this character does not seem 
to be constant. 

TinopiDONOTUs FisCATOB (Sclmeicl.) 

We have lately received a specimen from the South Anda- 
mans, while we had already a number from several localities in the 
archipelago. I have not been able to find any record of the 
occurrence of this common Indian species in the Nicobars. 


TBOPtnOJ^OTUS NiaOBARENSIS, Sch 





T. nicobaricus 8clatet\ J.A,S.B.^ LX (2), 1891, pp. 231, 250. 

T. iiicobarensis, id., p. 241. 

T. nicobariensis, ; p. 192. 

The type of this species still remains unique. I have examin- 
ed it very carefully, dissecting out the maxillary on one side, and 
have no doubt that Mr. Sclater was right as to its generic identifica- 
tion. The maxillary teeth, 24 in number, increase slightly from 
before backwards, and show no signs of being sttiiited posteriorly ; 
but the division of the anal plate appears to me to have been trau- 
matic. If the species is identical with Cope’s Frymnomiodon^ the 
latter must have been founded on an individual injured or abnormal 
as to its dentition. This seems possible, as the type was otherwise 
deficient, 

IDiPSADOMORPHUS OEYLONENSrS, Qtlir. 

Mr. Rogers has presented two specimens from the South 
Andamans. The snakes fi*oin Assam and the Andamans identi- 
fied by Mr. Solator as Dijpsas fusca^ ai*e young individnals of this 
species. 

Distira andamanioa, sp, nov. 

Head moderate, hardly separated from the neck ; the greatest 
depth of the latter half that of the body ■, body deep, strongly 
compressed ; tail short. Rostral mnch broader than deep ; nasals 
shorter than frontal, three times as long as the suture betw'eeii the 
praefrontals ; frontal not much longer than broad, shorter than dis- 
tance from I'ostrai, much .shorter than parietals ; one prseocuiar, 
very: large; 8- postooidw; nb- loreal; 2 large, superimposed 
anteHor 7;- ttgjer , labials j , 8rd and 4th entering eye; 

two paira.^of^ posterior pair separated 
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.from one anotlier. bj two rows of .scales.'' Head ■ scales smoofli '.for 
tlie most part, but with a few' miaiite, irregularly placed pits.. Eyes 
large and prominent. , Body scales imbricate, but feebly so or not at 
all posteriorly, with a very short keel or a tubercle 31 scales round 
, ' neck,. 39 round body ; Tentrals distinct,, bituberculate, with a ceii- '■ 
tiul longitudinal gj-oove, occasionallj' divided, 238 (in the type) in 
number. Got our — pale-yeiiow on sides and belly, with about 40 
large, black ihoinl>oidal marks on the dorsal surface. These are not 
in (‘ontact either aI)ove or below, reaching about half way dowm the 
body on the neck and tail and almost to tbe ventral margin of the 
tail. Throat and cliin darker yellow, the former feebly irrorated 
wdtli black. Dorsal surface of the head pale-green as far backwards 
as the posterior border of the prmfrontals and of the 2nd supraocu- 
.. lar, black posteriorly . 

^ Measurements of type — ■ 

Total length ... ... 30 inclies. 

Leiigtii of tail ... ... 2| „ 

A single female from the Andamans. Judging from its bold 
coloration, this specimen is immature. In many respects the spe- 
cies resembles Enliydris curt tis^ from v/hicli it may be distinguished 
superficially by tiie possession of luibrokeii parietals and distinct 
chin sliields. It has six grooved teeth posterior to the hu-ge poison 
fangs in each maxilla. Its nearest ally is D. lapimidoides. 


SXAKES OK THE AnDAMANS AND Nl COBARS. 


Name of Snake. ■ 

Andamans. 

Nicobars, 

Typlilops bramimis§l| {DaiKl.j ... 

X 


Typhlo^s oatesii,'^ Bigr. ... 

„ andamcmensis* StoL ... ... 

X 


X 


Python re fciculatns,§ II Sclinekb ... 


X 

Lycoclon anliouslll (Linn.) .. ... 

X 

X 

Polydontophis sagittariiis§|i (Cant.) ... 


X 

„ bisfcrigatiisll (Gthr.) \ 

' 

X 

Ablabes moobarensis,^ Stol. ... 

^ 


Oligodon sublineatiis, D. & B. ... 


X 

„ woodmasoni* (Scb) ... 

X 

X" 

Zaraenis mucosus§l| (Linn,) ... 

I ' ^ 


Coluber porphjracena, §11 Oaut, 

i ■ 'X 


„ nie]aniiriis§j| (ScMeg.) 

X 

X 

„ oxycephalns,§|| Boie ... 

X 

X 

Dendrophis piotiis§|| ((imei.) 

X 

X 

Tropidonotns stolatiis§jj (Linn.) 


.X 

„ pisoator§|| (Scimeid.) 

X 


„ nicobarensis,^ Scl. 


' " 'X- '■ 

Ghrysydrus granulatiis ^\l (Scimeid). 

X 


Dipsadoniorplins hexagonatus (Blytii) ... 

■' 'X 

- 
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111 til 0 aboYe list, the names of those snakes which are not 
represented in the Indian Mnsenni by specimens either from the 
iiiiclaiiiaiis or fi\im ' the Kicobar^^ printed - in italics. In the 
first column a indicates that' a species is pecailiar to the Andamans, 
the Mcobars or both arcliipelagoes ; a § that it has been recorded 
iroiii the Malay Peninsula south of tlie Isthiniis of Kra ; a "|| that 
it is kiiowni froiii Assam or Biirtoa.' In the other eoliiiniis, a x 
shows that a species is Imowni to occur.' a that speciriieiis have 
not been taken. 

It will be seen from this Hst thad the Ophidian the 

islands has close affinities - with that of Burma and Malaya, while 
there is possibly a less obvious ;comiectioii wd-th Ceylon. So far 
as we know^- three species are peculiar to the Andaiixaiis, two to 
the iSTicohars, and two to the Andamans and hTieohars together ; but 
our knowledge is still extremely limited, especially as regards the 
smaller snakes of the Hicobars, 


Dlp^n^^ fiii^ca (Gray) apud Sclater, List Snake p, 47. 

Major Anderson lias taken a specimen (var. A) on NarcoiKlarn 


Name of Snake.- 

Andamans. 

Nicobars. 

Dipsaclomorpiiiis ceyloiieiiaiSnid Gttr. 

X 


Chrysopelea ornai;ft§ir'^'(3.haw) . ... ... 

(Narcondam) 


Cerberus rliyncliops§ 11 (Scliiieid.) ... ... 

X. , 

X 

]JY)ri]onmleitcohali((, %\\ (Sciileg.) 


. X 

Bungarti.!^ iScIhiieiii.) ' ... 

. 


Haia tripiidians,§!l Merr. ... ... ... 

X 


,, buiigariis.§ij Scldeg. 

X 


Platnrus ooliil)ri!iiis§ 1| (Solin eid . ) . 

X 

X 

Distira andamanica/^^ Ann and. 

X 


Hydriis platnxiislil (Linn.) . .... 


X 

Ainblyceplialns snGiiticolali (Cant.) ■ 

Lacliesis cantoris’’’' (Blyth)... , 

X 

1 ^ 

' X 

,, graminensllld'Sha-Rd ; ■ 

X 

'x , 

j, purpiireomaciilatn.s§.|| .(Gray) 

X 

X 


Eisiory Nyayd^l^ 


VoL.I,.IS[o. B..]' 


23. History of NyayaMstra frof^ 
MahamahopIdhyaya Hakapeasad Shast>,^ 


Tlie bibliograpliy of Nyayagastra of } 
very siiort one. It cousists of : — :| 

(1) Tbe Sutras attributed to Gauta: 

(2) Bbasya attributed to Yatsyayaua. 

(3) Yartika by Uddyotakara. 

(4) Tatparyatika by Yacaspati. 

(5) Paris uddlii by IJday ana. 


But tbe bibliography of the Buddhist IS'yayasastraj^^^^J'^’*^*^ 
in China and Japan, is a long list. It attributes the first^L-j ® 
of the FyayaSastra to Shok-mok or Mok-shok which, transi?f^^^ 
ed into Sanskrit would be Aksapada. ® 

The second author who treated of hTyaya is said to be Budu ] 
himself. The third is Byuju, who is said to have preached the 
Mahay ana doctrines of Buddhism with great success. His Hoh- 
ben-shin -ron is one of the polemical works against heretics. It con- 
tains one volume on logic. The fourth is Mirok (Maitreya). 
The fifth Muchak (Asanga), Mirok’s disciple. Muchak’s younger 
brother Seish (Yasubandhu) wrote three books on Logic — Bonki, 
Eon-shi-ki, and Eon-shin. After Yasubandhu, came Maha Dih- 
naga and his disciple Sahkarasvami, whose works were translated 
into Chinese, by the great Hienth Sang. Hienth Sang had two 
great disciples — Kwei-ke in China, and Doh-Soh in Japan. 
Kwei-ke’s “ Great commentary ” is the standard work on Hyaya in 
China and Doh-Soh is the first promulgator of Buddhist doctrines 
and Nyaya Sastra in Japan. Since then there had been many dis- 
tinguished teachers of Hyaya both in China and in Japan, and up 
to the present day Dih-naga has a firm hold on the learned people 
both in China and Japan, The European system of logic is 
a very recent introduction in Japan, where Diu-naga is still 
studied. 

In the two paragraphs given above, I have tried to give the 
bibliography of Brahmanic and Buddhistic logic of ancient India. 
Both attribute the invention of the science to one person, namely, 
Aksapada. The only clue given about this personage’s chronology 
is that it was before Buddha, But no clue of his time can be 
found in Brahminical works. Mr. Justice Pargiter tells me that 
there is no such person as Aksapada mentioned in the Mahabha- 
rata, which was in a nascent condition about the time of Buddha’s 
birth. The Chinese attribute to him two things, namely, “ Hine 
Eeasons” and “Fourteen Fallacies,” while the Hindus attribute to* 
him the entire body of Sutras divided into five Adhy ay as, ten 
lectui’es, eighty-four topics, five hundred and twenty-eight sto’as,. 
seventeen hundred and ninety-six words, eight thousand three 
hundred and eighty-five letters. It maybe said, in passing, that 
the Chinese people are doubtful about the “ Nine-Eeasons ” being 
attributed to Aksapada. It may also be remarked that in the 
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^•e is notlaing wliicli corresponds to tlie 
^ 'ourteen Fallacies, ’V whicli, we know 
wMeB. even Din-naga is said to kave 
-- An examination of tlie “ Nine Reasons ” 
is Mstoricallj prior to the invention of 
an effort of the human mind to exhaust 
.e relation between, what is now called the 
^“the Middle Term of a syllogism. And such 
iinst precede the formulation of syllogism. In 
tl! later writers have seen this examination, and 
may be di’awn from it, need not trouble xis 
5 , aiKiainf.ce it for a historical student to know, that this early 
s platufctributed to Soc-mock, universally known as the first 
c^on Nyaya. The theory of “Fourteen Fallacies” too, in 
crade and undeveloped shape, shows signs of greater 
^Tjiity than the Nyaya Sutras. 

These two theories of Aksapada seem to have been the com- 
mon property of Indian pandits before Buddha’s time, as Buddha 
did not scruple to take advantage of these. 

The “Nyaya Sutras,” as we have them, seems to be a much 
later production. Haribhadra, a Jain scholar of the 6th Century 
A.D., says that it is a sectarian work j that the sect, which either 
<jomposed it or adhei’ed to it, was a Saiva sect. Now a Saiva or 
Mahesvar sect existed long before Buddha. Soc-mock and the 
'eighteen gurus of the sect, Nakulisha and others, might have be- 
longed to this sect. That the Sutras were not composed by 
Aksapada appears to be almost certain. But it bears his name. 
How to explain this fact ? The only explanation is that it belonged 
to that sect, of which he was thought to be one of the earliest 
representatives. I am not sure if the work “Nyayasutra” had 
not gone through several redactions before it assumed its present 
.shape. But it is pi‘etty sure that from the time of Soc-mock to the 
period when the Nyayasutras were reduced to their present form, 
India was full of polemical writings, much of which has perished. 
Though we know nothing from Brahmanical sources of the 
process of the development of Nyaya, we know some stages of this 
•development from the Buddhists. Nagarjuna and Maitreya wrote 
•on Nyaya. In fact one of the volumes, I believe, the fifteenth of the 
great polemical work by Nagarjuna on UpayakauSalya is devoted 
to the exposition of Nyaya. Maitreya, Asanga and Vasubandhu 
— all wrote on Nyaya. Then came the great Dih-naga, the dis- 
ciple of Asanga, whom the Japanese place between 400 to 500 A.D., 
.and Kern between 520 and 600. 

But in the meanwhile on the Brahminical side the Sutra has 
•been reduced to its present shape and a Bhasya has been composed 
when, nobody can say. If am permitted to hazard a conjecture, 
both the Sutra and Bhashya.came after the development of; the 
Mahayana School, i.e., both capae after Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
say in the . 2ad Century A.D,^ *The Bhasyakara, Yatsyayana, 

or even any’ ‘Bud- 
dhist' ihe Mahayanists doctrines ' of 
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Trainsitoriness, of Void, o£ Individuality, and so on, Savara, tlie 
Bliisyakara of Mimansa, was libei^al enougb to speak of refuting 
the Maliayanic theory that the whole is merely a colleetion of 
parts and not in any way different from them. But Vatsayana is 
not so liheral. He would not name the Buddhists. There is 
another Vatsyayana, however, who ffourished about this time. He 
may be identical with or a relation of, or at least, have be- 
longed to the same gotra with the Hyaya Bhasyakara,” on the 
supposition that families and clans rise into importance under one 
political circumstance and then disappear from history, both Vat- 
sayaiias may be said to have belonged to the same epoch. That 
Vatsyayana is the celebrated writer onBratics, He mentions some 
scandals about the Satavahanas who flourished by the middle of 
the 2nd Century A.B. And the geographical information gleaned 
from his book cannot refer to a period later than the rise of the 
Gupta family. 

We glean one historical information from the Brahmanical 
sources, namely, that Dih-naga severely criticised the Bhasyakara 
Vatsyayana, and that the Vartikakara, who comments upon the 
Bha§ya, defends Vatsyayana’s work against Dih-naga. 

The modern Hindu idea is that the Buddhists believed in two 
of the pramanas only, namely, Hratyahsa Oind. anumana, per- 
ception and inference. But this is not a fact, so far as early 
Buddhism and even early Mahayanism are concerned. For we know 
distinctly from Chinese and Japanese sources that Analogy and 
Authority were great polemical instruments in the hands of the 
early Buddhists, i.e.^ that all early Buddhists from Buddha to 
Vasuhandhu were indebted to Aksapada for their pramaras or 
polemical instruments of right knowledge. Maitreya discarded 
Analogy, and Diii-naga discarded Authority, and made ISTyaya pure 
logic, in the English sense of the term 

The followers of Aksapada are sometimes called Yogius, and 
Yaugas, and the Buddhist tradition is that Mirock (Maitreya) in- 
troduced Yoga in the system of discriminating true knowledge 
from false the system of Akfapada), some form of Yoga. 
And we find that at the second lecture, fourth chapter, of the Hyaya 
Sutras, thei’e is a long section devoted to Yoga, and that Yoga is of 
a peculiar character. How the section on Yoga was adopted into 
the ISTyayaiastra, it is is difficult to say, because Yoga does not be- 
long to the sixteen topics which Aksapada, in the first sutra, pro- 
mises to expatiate upon. Whether properly or improperly intro- 
duced, it forms a part of Hindu Hyayagastra and also of Buddhist 
Hyayasastra. The Buddhists say that Mirok introduced it, but 
the Hindus cannot say who introduced it. 

I reserve the result of my examination of the Hyayasutras 
for the second instalment of this paper; and I conclude this in- 
stalment with the remark that though Dih-naga and the Buddhist 
system of Hyayagastra is almost completely lost in India, so 
much so, that the discovery of a Tibetan translation of one of Dih- 
naga’s works, was regarded by scholars as a matter of congratula- 
tion, it is still studied and commented upon in China, Japan, Corea, 
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and Mongolia. In Japan only, it lias a rival in the European 
system. But I have been assured that the rivalry has onlv 
strengthened the position of the Hindu system. While the collea-ea 
study the European system, the monasteries study the ancienf 

system with great zeal. 


Vol. I, J'fo. 8.1 
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The People of Mungeli Tahsil. 


-4. ^otescmwrmng the People of Mungeli Tahsil, Bilaspore District 
■ By _E. M. G0ED0^" {continued from the Jotwnal of the 
^ahe Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXIIL Part 3, No. 1, 1904\. 
»Sec?-eL?-y°^ plate.] Oornmunicated hy the Anthropological 

B. 3b. The Measuring of Grain . — It is a never-failing practice 
when a man stops measuring for him to throw a handfnf of crain 
back into the measure On innumerable occasions, for many 
j ears, I have seen grain being measured and not once has this act 
+n L I* is considered lucky for the measure 

nracL?ir underlies the 

practice of never sweeping out the granary. This would be consh 
derecl tantamount to sweeping out prosperity. 

69. bomng Mmigo Seeds.— There is a prejudice against the 
fruird liave 'been eaten. The 

Thet considered impure. 

They vould be called jhum, i.e, false or impure. This is an ad- 
jective applied to food left over on one’s plate after eatinc 

f.w.i 1 once noticed a 

few clods of earth placed on tlie carcass of a cow which was Ivinc^ 
on the outskirts of the village. On inquiring as to why Kf 

Sel ”’ }■ the owner of “ a beast of 

j , fber domesticated animal that has died will with 

^ if® the carcass and consider 

that this act has taken the place of a formal burial The Sr. 
cass is then taken by the leather workers, who remove the hide 
or it is thrown away at a distance to be devoured by vultures. 

father hie child „d rem„ted that i“1.’faS‘r. pS.t 

+1^ leply. was that the child had been placed on a oraLry 

Missfon Snitr® Pregnancy.— A woman came to the 

she had Mungeli and stated that for eleven months 

yet there were no signs of the an- 
proach of the expected event. In conversation the doctor learnt 

S,nt simu]r R+ amongst the women that if one who is preg- 
termSmllS uil ^ string by which a horse is tied, hfr 
reauired^bv^'i _ 7 will be prolonged and she will take tbe term 

Tis ouences o?^ W "" ®vil 

qnesS Zst take a horse, the woman in 

SL oT^in to rt e ^ quantity of grain in her and present 

eaLn of the affected her. The horse havino- 

43 W%f ft t influence. “ 

with ti lS'iif fielf ^ in connection 

folklorists to ifa-o-e ®’ mention hecause of the desire of 

appawt of nl insignificant item which is 

frane-ht wTfk °o“s®quence to - the layman and yet may he 

cold?l7ic*^ meaning to the speciaHst. After sowing the 
cold. weather crops, such as wheat, gram, etc., it is customaVto 
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take the plough around tiie field and sow in a circular W,, • 
^veral rows This may be for the purpose of coveringThe ^rour^ 
wlricli had not been sown; but it is interesting to note 
farmers call this final sowing bihanS, to wed^or marry 

sr rfar..SiS ^ 

placed on It at the point where the handle of the plouo.h mJ^trtS 

them why they cauTe'luTp Sth fhetaT- tlJtem^is^J 

the fwn'^ -Poss2.61e Explanation of the Preceddnq.~S,mce writino. 
the iw'o preceding notes I have been readino- Hiawatha ^ 

W\w!r Cornfields,” f find the followSn! 

Sti S ill w<^«iS-SlZ 

„ when all the maize was planted, 

Hiawatha wise and thoughtful, 

“ Spake and said to Minnehaha, 

“To his wife the Laughing Water. 

<i ®^M1 bless to-night the cornfields, 

^Hraw a magic circle round them, 
protect them from destruction 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect. 

« T 1 ® is silence, 

^ In the night, when all is darkness, 

Kise up from your bed in silence 

^ Lay aside your garments wholly 

U the fields you planted 

Bound the borders of the cornfields 
^Loyered by your tresses only. 

Bo bed with darkness as a garment 
^ From her bed rose Laughing Water. 

Laid aside her garments wholly, 

^^:^d with darkness clothed and guarded 
^ Unashamed and unaffrighted. 

Drew the sacred magic circle" 

“ Of her footprints round the cornfields.” 

1 [See Frazer, III.-Bd.] ' 
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mwn^ and tliis making o£ a circle around the field is called 
“ wedding the fields.*’ Is there a connection in these two prac- 
tices? 

46. Binding the Mam, — Mi\ Crooke, in his FoUdore of North- 
■ern India, tells of various devices for binding the rainfall. In 
this district there is the belief that certain persons have the 
power to cause the rain to cease. It is said that the merchant 
when he has stored away large quantities of grain to be sold at a 
profi-t, will gather some rain from the eaves of the house in an 
earthen vessel, and this vessel filled with rain-water he will bury 
under the griiiding mill. The consequence is that fi’om that time 
forward the thunder wfill be heard rumbling in the distance like 
the grinding of a flour-mill, but there will be no more rain, I 
think it is said that the rain must be gathered from the eaves 

: oP a house at the Pom Festival. 

47. Counting ami keeping Mecords. — The method of enu- 
meration followed by the most ignorant people of the district is 
tliat of counting by fives. For instance, if a man is counting 
fruit, he lays aside five which make one ganda. Four groups 
of five make one kori, and five groups of A; ones make one hun- 
dred. According to Bates’ Hindi DictionaTy, a ganda means four, 
in this district, however, it invariably means five. The great maj- 
ority of the people in the district cannot count farther than ten. 

The usual way to state high numbers is in horis or twenties- — 

1 60 luipees is eight kories, and so on. Intermediate numbers are 
expressed as follows: 46 = six over two A;ones; 115 = five less six 
kories, and so on. The grain measures most in use are also on 
the same principle. Twenty kdtds make one khandi, and twenty 
khandies make one gdrd. When grain is being measured at the 
threshing floor, the i*ecord is kept by making one small pile of 
grain (a handful in quantity) for every khandi. When grain 

; is given out to the labourers from the granary, the record is 

t made on the earthen wail of the granary in cow-dung, — one stroke 

^ of the finger dipped in cow- dung means one kdtd, when twenty 

strokes have been made they are crossed out and a cipher takes 
their place and the perpendicular strokes start again from one to 
twenty. 

: 48. So7ne Agriculkiral Practices— (!) With i^eg'ard to the 

S' sowing of linseed, there is a belief that if the seed is sown from a 

woollen blanket and cattle graze in a field grown from seed thus 
; sown, the cattle will surely die. I questioned a faz^mer in the 

Damoh District on this point and found that the same belief 
prevails there also. (2) It is also said that if iron in any shape ; 

should come in contact with peas when they are being sown, j 

the seeds will not germinate. An iron or metallic spoon is | 

never used to stir the peas when they are being boiled as dull, for 
the metal will cause the dall to be tough and indigestible. (3) i 

'r When the rice or Jcodo harvest is about to be completed and the s 

: reaper comes to cut the last sheaf, he will throw it up into the aii- [ 

and use some of the obscene phrases which are used ia the Iloli I 

Festival. (4) When the grain has been threshed in the tbz-eshing f 
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floor and the first load of threshed erain is beioo. o<. ■ i ^ 
house to be stored, the housewife wilfZe out tTieeTtbe ? 
who IS carrying the load. She has in Tion i.n i “fi® labourer 

-a tki, tia 

Sr”V‘“ *'■' '“P“‘ “ a &; fet 

A.d ther. seyenJ reLdia Smplojed to SAtet ,to“‘n ®' 

tL 1 -in remedies is connected with the VaAnl P 

the bill which occupies such a prominent position afn * ^ ^T’ 

Mh... Hill i, .Lili, „;X: Jt", tiimZmS.’. <"■» 

sa^r^f pleased, and as a result tlie stje will disppear^"^ S 
saj that wliile sayiiia' these words thp nffliV+nrT Some 

ae aw fi„e, „i a'. 

ofVe wild .S=e%p;iy ItttheS;: tr^enS ^ 8-^- 

the gi^in clecap tZ Itye will dSjp^a^ 

Satnamies lhe^''m^lIh'and*''TObord* amongst the 

when the lamp is fir^t Sterat ‘S itn ^«^^Perior 

a tent with a number of villao'ers around outside 

lighted the lamp and placed" it . i i 

Immediately all tL yilla,ffers arose and^s^ir/ 

then resumed their seats'" Beino- n e+nn’^^ ^Satnum to me and 

time, T was completely taken ab?nl- ! people at that 

this is a common practice N'o'wTbn 1 learned that 

considered the ushpidno* I'-n « rne entij/ ot the lamp is 

people “ wish you the time ” period of time, and hence the 

whito, i„. ft. woJirto wC»i;wTldf 
been away for months and retimLhob^ nn^ ^ 

fipst go and touch the fee h biffnii* P'''^®y® liouse. He will 
been“seated, the mother Ind ^ When he has 

placing both hands on bi« ' d m each in turn, 

absence. ^ ^ special that has taken place in his 

tliem'^° A dau^Ser wouM^^b befallen 

quently I ha^e mistXn tt I^®' 

Aourning. Experience howevl^r^?^ t ®f 

a. p.opi, .1. .ft 
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lie takes it as a sign tliat Ms entertaininent lias now come to an end, 
.and the next day he takes his departure. « 

D'l. The S])mdle and the Pmichdy at. — 'S^h.en db panchayat oi’* 
meeting of the leading men in a village is in progress, it is consi- 
dered unwise to have anyone present who is twirling a spindle. 
It is said that as the spindle keeps revolving, so will the discussion 
move in a circle and fail to come to a decided issue. 

53. Vermin from the Clouds . — There is a very pi*evaleiit belief 
that worms, frogs and snakes drop from the clouds. After cloudy 
weather, when insects appear on certain vegetables, it is said that 
they have dropped from the clouds. Strange as this idea may 
seem to us, we have a phrase which is even still more strange, for 
-we sometimes say, It is raining cats and dogs.^’ 

5“I. Tattooing , — This is done by the Gond women who usually 
travel through the district during the harvest time. The tattooing 
is not as elaborate as is seen in other parts of India. In fact, it 
appears to me to he strikingly meagre. The most common figures 
are those of two deer facing each other, and also the figure of a 
chain or part of a chain. It is said that if a woman is not tatfcooed 
in this world, she will he marked with a Sahdr or crow-bar by the 
gods in the next world. A ■woman ■will on no account allow her 
husband to pay for any tattooing she may have done, lest he should 
say to her when displeased, “ I have not only paid for you at our 
marriage, hut I have paid for your tattoo marks as well.” Rather 
than give occasion for this taunt, she will beg of a friend to pay 
foi* the tattooting she may have done after leaving her parents* 
home. 

55. Some Matrimonial Belief s and Practices , — (1) In the event 
of a bachelor marrying a widow, he alone goes through the 
marriage ceremony, for a woman never goes through the marriage 
ceremony more than once. The bachelor in this case would be 
wedded to a dagger, and the dagger will take the place of the bride 
throughout the ceremony. (2) If a couple should have twenty- one 
children, it is said that they would go tMough the marriage cei-e- 
mony together a second time. Or if a couple should live to see a 
grandchild’s grandchild, they will do the same. I was told 
that a couple in a certain village lived to see their grandchild’s 
grandchild; and my informant claimed to have been present at the 
marriage ceremony which was perfoxmied. I will not vouch for 
the truthfulness of my informant. 

56. Lippomg,---Wlien a house is Uppoed, the floor 
plastered with cowdung, it is customary to begin at the doorway 
;and do the plastering inwards. Hever is the house lippoed out- 
wards except after a death. 

57. Effects of an Eclipse , — An eclipse, it is said, has a detri- 
mental effect on granaries and on animal life not yet horn. In 
order to avoid the grain in the granary losing its germinating 
power, a mark is made on the side of the gx^anary with cow-dung. 
The same means is employed to x’emove the evil influence from 
pregnant animals. A mare would have a mark made on the side 
with gohur (cow-dung) and a pregnant woman has a mark made 
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on lier left side. I tliink it is a circular mark that is made. If 
this precaution was not taken, the offspring would he deformed. 
I once met a lad on the roadside with a deformed leg. I after- 
wards questioned the man who accompanied me as to the probable 
cause of the deformity. The reply was ” — The- 

eclipse has drawni it iij). His meaning was that shortly before 
the lad -was born, there had been an eclipse, which caused the 
deformity. 

68. Cause of another deformity. — There is a firm belief that 
if one should have a sixth finger, it was caused by his having 
stolen garlic or huldi (turmeric ) in the previous incarnation. 
So firm is this belief that gardeners have no fear of losing these 
vegetables from their gardens by theft. One who steals would 
appear in the next wmrld with the mark of theft on his hand. 

59. Toothache., Cause and Cure. — An insect is said to be 
boring in the tooth and causes the pain. In order to remove the 
insect, the patient is given a piece of hollow bamboo and he sits 
over a slow fire in w^hich some particular leaf is bimiing. One 
end of the hollow bamboo is over the smoke rising from ihe 
fire, the other end is placed in the mouth as near as possible to 
the decayed tooth. It is said that the insect comes out of the 
tootb, falls through the hollow bamboo into the fire, and the 
toothache ceases. The gum of some of the Indian figs is also 
used to close the hollow of a decayed tooth. 

60. Anent the BoU Festival. — Crooke in his Folklore of Upper 
India gives many interesting particulars regrading the BoU. 
I will mention only a few details observed in this locality. A 
heap of thorns, etc,, are stacked about the first of the lunar 
month of Phdg^m. This stack is made just outside the village on 
some open space. As the dajs go by and the Ho festival drawls 
near, the stack of thorns and dried branches increases continually, 
for the boys keep adding to the heap of fuel day by day. In the 
centre of the stack of thorns is a high bamboo pole, to wdiich is 
tied a bi’anch of tbe castor plant {B.iciniLS commimis.) Under 
the pole which stands in the centre of the Jloli stack are some 
howries or pice, and some turmeric. To the top of the pole is tied 
a sheaf of dried grass or stra-w. On questiouing a gardener as to 
when he would sow a certain vegetable, be replied be would do so 
wben tlie BoU pole {dang) falls. His meaning was when the BoU 
is burnt. I find this is a common idioni^ — ‘^Wheii the HoH pole 
falls.” The stack is set on fire by the village priest, who presents 
horn at the village shrine, and he is often a GoncI ov ii Baiga or 
one of the aboriginal tribes.” Tbe fire with which the Boll i& 
lighted must be obtained from the chah mak or flint and steel. 
No other fire will suffice. Some of the ashes of the BoU are kept 
and supposed to have powder in removing evil influences of spirits. 

61. The Burial of Qosais. — On hearing of the burial of a 
prominent Gosai, I gathered the following information from some 
disinterested persons of other castes, wdio were present at the 
burial and witnessed the whole ceremony. (1) Immediately after 
death the body was washed and covered wdth moist ashes. (2) A 
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deep wliole was dug on tlie bank of tlie tank and tlie body was 
placed ill tliis bole in a sitting posture with legs crossed as 
repi^esented in tlie fig-ures of Buddlia. (3) The face was toward 
the north. (4) The body bad a langoti, a meagre loin cloth. 
(5) Another piece of cloth w^as cut open in the centre and the 
head was put through this opening in the cloth, so that the cloth 
rested on the shoulders. It was coloured with a red earthen 

(gerfi). See FJmd> xxFiii. 31,32, R. Version. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
make the robe of the ephod all of blue. And it shall have a hole 
for the head in the midst thereof.” (6) Under the shonkler ivas 
placed Sbjholi or bag of cloth, the string of which w-ent around the 
shoulder. (7) The right hand was placed to the month and in the 
hand was a cluvppdtie (loaf of unleavened bread) touching the 
lips. (8) Inside the mouth w^as an iidraj (the sacred bead which 
mendicants or those of the priestly castes w^ear around the neck. 
In the mouth ivas also a leaf of the Bael tree {FEJgle mar- 
met os). (9) By the side of the body was placed a stick such as 
mendicants carry and also a hammidal or water- vessel made from 
a gourd. (10) There were placed by the body a pair of wooden 
Sandies. (11) Apiece of cloth %vas tied carelessly around the 
head, and over this %vas placed an earthen plate turned upside 
down. (12) The body w^as then surrounded with fifteen hatas of 
salt (something over a niaiind.) (13). When the earth had been 
filled in there was a Siv (stone image of of the Linga) placed over 
the grave, and the fellow- caste-men went around the grave seven 
times anci sprinkled rice on the Siv. (14) Every night a lamp is 
lighted at the grave for one year and a lota of water and some 
rice is sprinkled over the Siv daily. In connection wdtli this burial 
I should mention that a short distance (five miles) from the village 
(Heraspore) in which this burial took place, is another village 
(Dharampura) which for many decades past has been the residence 
of G osais. On the banks of the tank of this village are five different 
temples. I w^'as told that each of the tem|)les is built over the 
grave of a man buried as described above. My infoi*mant was 
able to give me the names of four of the Gosais buried there, but 
he said the name of the man buried under the fifth temple 
(certainly the oldest and now^ in a delapidated condition) was un- 
known to the village people. They had forgotten the name, 

62. Birth Pr act ices. ---Immedmtelj on the delivery of a child 
the mother has cotton stuffed into her ears. This is said to “ keep 
out the wind.” This is also done when one is expiring. There 
is a belief that a male child comes into the world the face npwai'ds, 
and the female with the face downwai’ds. It is said that if a male 
is horn face downwards, he will he effeminate, and vice-versa. The 
hair is never allowed to remain knotted during delivery, and if 
delivery is prolonged and painfnl, the woman is taken into another 
house as it is believed the house has something to do with the delay 
in the child being born. 

63. Sivorn Friendships. — These are known by various names, 
which are usually connected with the object employed in sealing 
the friendship. One of the most common names is MahaprUsod^ 
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(the great feast or food). It is supposed to be formed by the 
conTeuanting parties partaking together of some of the food cooked 
and sold at Jugganath, and brought home by returning pilgrims. 
As a matter of fact IfaMpwad now means anyone who has sworn 
to be a life-long friend. These friendships are also formed with the 
use of Ganges water brought home by pilgrims. In this case the 
friendship is known as 

Then, again, any flower may be employed, and the friendship 
would be termed merely phul (flower). This is usually the 
case amongst women. Each party places a flower in the ear 
of the other and the friendship is formed. If some particular 
flower is used that flower gives the name to the friendship. In 
all these bonds of friendship, it is incnmbent on the promising 
parties to refrain from taking the name of his friend, and they 
call each other MoJiaprasad^ Gangajal, Douna {Artemisia vnl- 
garis or Indian wormwood) or merely Bind. It is astonishing 
how very binding these friendships are considered. After an 
acquaintance wdth the people of 14 years I can recall only one 
instance in which such a friendship was broken. Like David 
and Jonathan, the parties stand by each other, they are bound 
together for better or for worse, etc., etc. In has been hinted to 
me til at these friendships sometimes result in a community of 
possessions extending even to a community of wives. In this 
connection it is interesting to note what is done when one of the 
friends happens by forgetfulness or necessity to take the friend’s 
name. He will go to his friend and say, “ Tor douki mor douk% 
genda gajlti These words may have two meanings and 

have been interpreted both ways to me. They may mean, “ Tour 
wife and my wife are a garland of marigold flowers ; or they 
may mean, “ Your wife is my wdfe, a garland of marigold flowers.” 
By repeating this couplet to his friend it is supposed the offending 
one makes propitiation for his offence. 

^A. Gomernmg Witches^ IPairies. etc. — (1) There is a belief 
that witches sometimes have an insatiable desire for human 
blood, and they can suck blood from the navel of a child with- 
out anyone knowing it. As a result the child becomes ema- 
ciated and dies. There w^as once a Telin witch who was possessed 
by this desfre for blood, and not being able to suck the blood 
from the navel of any other child she was compelled to draw 
blood from her own infant. If an adult also should suddenly 
become emaciated and loose flesh, it is said that a witch has sent 
down a long tongue or tube from the roof of his house when he 
was asleep and has drawn blood from his navel. In order to regain 
strength it is necessaiy to eat a small kind of fish found in 
the rivers. Also to eat a kind of rice. (2) If a child is 
believed to be possessed by a witch or an elf, it is customary 
for the parauts to take a bangle and a tassel wmrn at the end of 
a plait of hair by women and to tie these articles to a twig of 
the Baer tree {Jujiiba mdgaris). The Baer tree is supposed to 
be the special residence of witches, or elfs or other invisible 
beings. (3) According to Bates’ Hindi Dictionary, the woitI Bret 
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lias several meanings, “a spirit of the dead, a goMin spirit, evil 
sprite, fiend, etc.’’ Here I find it is commonly used to mean an 
elf or fairy, not necessarily a being with evil infinences. Pretins 
are said to assume the form of women and frequent the bazars. 
By them superhuman powers they can take away articles from 
the stalls of tradesmen without being detected. A woman with 
a crooked nose is suspected of being a Pretin. The story is told 
of a (milk-man) who was returning from a bazar when he 
saw a Pretiu^ most beautiful to look upon, fomenting her child 
under a Baer tree. He persuaded her to go to his house, but he 
hid her sari in a hollow bamboo. The Pretin lived happily with 
the Euutaiid they had three sons. At the marriage of the eldest 
son the neighbours asked the mother to dance and amuse them. 
She refused to do this unless she was given her own sari^ which 
the ifaui had hidden. Persuaded by his guests the man at last 
produced the hidden sari from the hollow bamboo. Scarcely 
had the woman put it on when she became invisible and dis- 
appeared, never to return. It is said that the descendants of the 
three sons of this Pretin are still in this district, but no one has 
ventured to inform me just where they may be found. Students 
of folklore will recognize in this v«;tory the widespread belief that 
the influence of fairies, giants, etc., lies in some special object, 

■ e;g., Samson’s strength being in his hair. (4) It is believed that 
some have the power of placing a Fret in in a flute or fiddle, and 
ill this case the instrument will make music of its own accord 
without any human assistance. 

65. Deserting Bouses,—-!, have been told that amongst the 
jungle people of this district if a death should take place, the 
entire settlement, never very large, moYes away to another site, 
doubtless because of the belief that tbe deceased will frequent his 
former abode. Amongst the people of this Tehsil, who live in. 
larger and more settled villages and hamlets, there is an inclina- 
tion to desert the house in which a death has occurred, and 
to build another house on another site. Higher up in the grades 
of civilzation we find a desire to withdraw from the room in 
which one has died, if not from the belief that it is haunted, 
then on account of the unpleasant associations. Amongst the 
people of whom I write, if a house is to be deserted it will be 
leepoed.^J\, lamp lighted, and the residents will withdraw. 

66. Punishment of Witches . — If I was to tell of all the witch 

stories which are told amongst the people, these notes would have 
to swell out to undue proportions. Perhaps I should mention that 
Chhattisgarh has long had a reputation for witchci’aft and similar 
cults. Sleeniaii, writing as far back as 1835 in his and 

PecoUections, mentions these parts as having an unfavourable 
X’eputation. It is currently reported that in the old days when 
a witch was found she would be tied to the hoims or the legs of 
a buffalo, and the buffalo was then infuriated till the victim 
was killed. 

67. A Case of “ Possession ,*^ — It was on the night of the 9th of 
August, 1901, that I had the following experience with a man said 
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to be possessed bj tbe Devil. At eleven o’clock I was called to 
tlie Leper Asyliitn, of wliicb I am Siiperintendant, to see a lepei'- 
named Visaliii, wlao was laid hold of by Shaitmi. It was a 
dark, drizzling night and I went to the Asylum lantern in hand. 
Approaching the gate of the Asylum I heard many loud voices 
for the lepers were greatly excited, and I could also hear the 
grinding of teeth from the unfortunate man. This was heard 
at a distance of fully one hundred yards. On approaching the 
crowd I found the leper Yisahu, a man of medium physique, 
lying oil the ground on Ids chest struggling violently, while 
two men were seated on him trying to keep him down. They 
told me he was making efforts to run away from them, and as 
the river was not far off they feared he would drown himself. I 
immediately ordered the men to loosen their hold of him, and 
1 talked with him calmly and firmly and tried to pacify him. 
Meanwhile I noted the wild meaningless look in his eyes, as 
though he was terribly frightened. He was trembling, shaking 
from head to foot, his teeth were grinding, and I was convinced it 
w^as not a case of shamming. I concluded he was in a fit of 
some kind. Ordering’ the ammonia bottle from the hospital, I 
led Yisahu to his own room, and had his bed put in readiness. As 
we were about to enter his room, the man broke away from me 
and rushing through the lepers who had gathered around, he 
went straight for the g’ate. I went after him as fast as possible, 
and the crowd followed me. Yisahu ran straight into the grveyard, 
close by; seeing this the crowd hung back and only two atten- 
dants followed me as I ran after the man over the Chamar 
graves. With shod feet and mth a lantern w^e had difficulty in 
following the man because of the cactus tLorns and the ditches full 
of water. He, ho^vever, did not seem to heed these, and ran along 
bare-footed over the graves and the thorns to the other end of the 
graveyard wdi ere he plunged into a ditch full of water. When 
we ovei’took him, he sat quaking and grinding his teeth staring 
around wildly. I again laid hold of his arm and led him back 
to the Asylum and seated him in the Chapel. Here I kept him 
under my gaze, talked wdth him and poured water between his 
set teeth. For sometime he gazed at me stolidly, wdtb a vacant 
look a nd wdthout Winking; there was no intelligence in bis face. 
In the meantime the ammonia was brought from the hospital. 
He did not seem aftbcted by it. After about ten minutes in the 
Chapel, his face changed, he looked around to the others and 
said, ‘‘ Why have you brought me here?” He seemed like one 
waking from sleep. He felt the mud and water on his body 
and asked wby we had thrown water on him. I asked him 
where he had been ; he said, “Howhere 1 ” He had no recollection 
of liaving acted strangely. He then became conscious of the 
bruise on his knee and the thorns which bad become imbedded 
in bis feet. On questioning him I learned that he had been 
on leave from tbe Asylum and had returned that morning walking 
some eight miles. After a night meal, he sat in the corner of 
his room playing on a long bamboo flute which has a deep 
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moiiotonoiis tone. He wife was also in tlie room. After playing 
for some time lie arose and went to tlie door to go out. Outside 
tlie door lie said lie saw a figure and exclaimed, “ Wliat is tliis ? ’’ 
Immediately lie fell forward, and that is all he could remember. 
I am positive tliat this was not a case of sliamming. I am also 
positive that lie did not recall what took place, that he had no 
recollection of what took place from the time I saw him on the 
ground to the time he ‘‘ came to himself ” in the Chapel. lam 
also certain that he was not tinder the iiifiLuence of an intoxicant. 
This case puzzled me for a long while. I could not bring myself 
to believe it was a case of demon possession, though everything" 
seemed to support that theory. Since this experience, I have 
looked into the subject of hypnotism, and I am now- of opinion that 
this so-called “ case of possesion” was actually a case of auto- 
hypnotism. The man playing his fiute in a monotonous tone 
for a long time (probably gazing at the light) brought himself 
into the hypnotic state when he was susceptible to any outside 
suggestion. Seeing a shadow, may he not have taken this to be 
a spirit about to possess him ? Then the cries of bis neighbours 
“ Shaitan laga Jiai ” would still further deepen the impression, or, 
technically, the “ suggestion,” until he actually became to himself 
a man possessed. I have seen persons coming out of the hyj^notic 
state, and the way in which consciousness returned to them re- 
minded me of the way in which the leper came to himself and was 
first conscious of his bruises. I mention this case with the only ex- 
planation which suggests itself to me. Perha^^s I should say 
again that there was no history of the use of intoxicants, and the 
man who is still in the Asylum (May, 1905) is not addicted to the 
use of intoxicants. Reed I add that all the lepers and all the 
neighbours were fully convinced that it was Shaitan who possessed 
the man, and the Shaitan was supposed to be the spirit of a leper 
who had died fifteen days before and was buided in the grave- 
yard into which Yisahu took us on that memorable night in 
August. 

68. Pacifying the God, — I once saw a man leading a black 
goat. On questioning him I was told that he had a buffalo worth 
forty rupees which was ill. He was taking the goat to tie near 
the buffalo. He would feed the goat in the name of the deo 
which possessed the buffalo, and when the buffalo recovered, at the 
next principal festival, the goat wmuld be slaughtered in the name 
of the god. Some days later I heard that the buffalo had died, 
and the man was wishing to sell the goat. Another sacrific, however, 
proved more fortunate. I had a syce, a Ghassia by caste, who had 
an only son, who was disowned in the river. As the syce and his 
wife were getting on in yeai’s, they wished to have another son. 

I recall the time wheir my syce asked leave that he might sacrifice 
a pig at some shrine in order to have a son, A year or eighteen 
months later I was told that Barn, the syce, had a son. This hoy 
is now living, is abont ten years of age, and comes to me every 
Christmas for His father is too old foi’ seiwice, 

Rothing could convince the father that the son was not given in 
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answer to liis sacrifice. To his parents he is in very truth a Samuel 
— '' asked of Grod.” 

69. Terrors of the Night, — In common with all primitive 
peoples, the villagers of this Tehsil are greatly scared by the dark 
night. It is not the dread which civilized persons have of stepping 
on a snake or a scorpion, bnt the darkness to them is frequented by 
evil spirit and malign influences. Specially after someone has died 
is this fear apparent. It is completely removed during the moon- 
light nights and most apparent during the dark wet nights in the 
rains. On a dark night it is considered unwise to name a person 
recently deceased ; a snake also should not be mentioned. By 
naming the snake or the deceased they will come near. Speak 
of an angel,” as the saying goes. 

70. Settling Quarrels. — The Kants or herdsmen have a festival 
in September or October, which I am sure will repay investigation 
by an expert. I wish to mention one item in this connection. Eor 
about a month the Kants go around dressed up with strings of 
shells {koivries) with leather or metallic shields and lathies or 
wooden swords in the hand. At this time they have what is 
called mdtdr jdgnd. Jagnd means to awake, but what Mdtdr 
means I cannot say. The Kants get together on the site where they 
usually tie the cattle during the heat of the day, and at this place 
they have a great feast and a merry time. They are ail dressed 
up as described above, and I am told they eat with them shoes on 
and their lathies in their hands. After this feast they go forth to 
settle any quarrel which may have arisen with neighbouring 
Rants during the past year. The quarrel is settled by the use of 
lathies and not by words, one party throws out the challenge by 
shouting out wmrds of abuse, the others reply and they engage in 
a hand-to-hand fight till the people in one party are defeated and 
take to their heels. The people tell me that these fights still take 
place, but I have liad no positive evidence of this being the case. 

11, Scorpion Stings, Immunity from. — I know for a fact thafe 
there are persons on the Tahsil, who are immune to fche sting of 
the scorpion. A man of my acquaintance will deliberately take 
up a scorpion holding it by the tail. This is not merely done by 
courage due to dexteritj^, fori once saw the scorpion strike him and 
the only discomfort he experienced was a pain as though the part 
had been burnt or rubbed with chillies. There is a belief that dark 
skinned persons are more susceptible to the poison, for they suffer 
more intensely. It has also been stated that if a woman is stung 
by a scorpion during pregnancy, her offspring will be immune to 
the scorpion poison. There are certain persons w^ho have a re- 
putation for removing the pain consequent on the sting of a scor- 
pion, and they go through various mesmeric passes over the part 
stung ; and if the distressed portion be the arm, they profess to 
gradually bring down the pain to the fingers from which extremity 
the pain is eliminated. 

72. Goncerning a Mushroom. — There is a dark-coloured 
rather high-growing mushroom found in the open fields, which is 
known as Suri gm hi dhetti, i.e,, the teats of the Suri (wild) cow. 
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I am told that this nmshroom grows over the S 23 ot where a cow has 
given birth to its young. It is an invariable practice for the herds- 
men or the ploughmen when they find this mushroom to stick it 
in the cord round the waist or to put it behind the ear. It seems 
to serve no practical purpose, and yet people carry it around like a 
charm. This mushroom is tough and leathery and appears to he 
quite durable. 

73. The Festival of Stilts . — During the latter half of the Hindu 
month of Sravan is held, what I have termed, the festival of stilts 
because of the practice amongst the boys and sometimes the youno^ 
men of making stilts and |)laying with them for lo days. Just as 
soon as the light half of Sravan conies around, these stilts will be 
seen. The stilts are made by tieing small pieces of bamboo about 
a foot in length to a long bamboo six feet long, and the foot is placed 
not across the step of the stilt, as is usually done by English school- 
boys, but the foot is placed lengthways on the step of the stilt, so 
that the long bamboo is held by the toes of the foot. The stilts’are 
.pot nailed in any part but are tied with twine ; and when the twine 
is wet it makes a creaking noise rubbing against the bamboo, and 
this noise made at every step of course adds immensely to the enjoy- 
ment of the youngsters. When the fifteen days are over, at the PonJ 
festival, the children make some specially dainty cakes, and takino^ 
their stilts they all go down in a body to the river or tank. Here the 
stilts are all stacked together like rifles in a guard-room. Before 
this stack of stilts the children offer hom (incense), sometimes 
merely burning dried cow-dung Then they untie the foot-pieces 
from the stilts, and one foot-piece is throwm into the river and the 
other is either buried in the sand by striking it upright or it is 
carried to the home and struck in the ground in front of the door- 
way. 

^ The long pieces of bamboo are also taken home and put in the 
roof to be kept till the next season. After this festival of stilts, the 
Ktmhdrs make earthen bnlioeks, paint them in gay colours and 
take them round for sale. They also make earthen grindino- mills 
and small vessels to aaimse the girls. This time of the year 
appears to be specially the time of amusement for the little ones. 

The Fisherman's Abh— During the Dasherah festival a 
fisherman goes around with his net and he tlmows this on to the 
child of any prominent person. This appears to be a si^-n of 
good-luck or prosperity, for the paa’ents of the child iward 
the fisherman with grain or money. A fisherman once tried to 
throw his net on my little girl; she was greatly alarmed and 
would hot allow it to be done. The man thought it would be 
unfortunate to be thus hindered ; so he placed his net over me. 

It is a question whether he was more concerned for his own 
interests or mine, ... 

75. Snahe-Lore and Snahe-Gharmer$,^ThB snake-charmers of 
the district are called Gouriydis. They appear /to he few in number 
and I do not find them named in the Census Bepbrt. They reside 
in a few villages of this Tahsil, engage in agriculture during the 
rains, and in the dry months they wander away, to great distlinces 
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with their carious pets, which they exhibit and thus make a 
precarious living. I have called them snake-charmers, but they 
do not charm with music. I have yet to see the Gonriyd who uses 
the gourd flute so often seen in other parts of India. They 
wear the peculiarly twisted narrow turban which is characteristic of 
the Indian snake-charmer. They have attached to their turbans a 
few claws of bears or tigers and the talons of hawks or large birds 
nf some kind. The snakes usually carried around are FytJmi 
mohirus and two vaiueties of the cobra ; one with the spectacles and 
the other without them. The cobra with the mark on the head is 
called the Domi ; without this mark it is called the GotM, they 
are believed to be quite distinct snakes. I learned, in conversation 
with the men, that they make an agreement with the snake when it 
is first captured as to how long it will be kept in captivity. Some 
vow to keep it for six months, others for a year-and-a-half. When 
the timers up, the snake is given its freedom and another is cap- 
tured. It would be considered a very great misfortune if a snake 
should die in captivity. On questioning a man as to how the 
cobra came to have the mark on its head, I was told that when 
Bhagtoan, the deity, %vent into Fatal, (the nether region) he placed 
his foot on the and it is the footprint of BJiagwtm that is 
■seen on the snake to-day. “ It shall bruise thy head, etc.” Gen, 
iii 15. The Python molurus is considered the most dJtarm 
(righteous) of all snakes. The reason is that it will never go out 
of its way to seek for its prey ; it lies quietly till the victim hap- 
pens to come into its immediate vicinity, and then__it will lay hold of 
it. The Ptyas mucosas is locally known as the Ashariya^ from the 
month Ashar, corresponding wrth J une- J uly . It is so called from 
the popular belief that it is poisonous only in Ashar. The follow- 
ing interesting story is told concerning this snake. I have heard 
this tale with many variations and it appears to be widely known; 
At one time the Ashariyd was the only poisonous snake^ in existence. 
It found a raut (a herdsman) lying on the side of a field where 
he had fallen asleep while tending his cattle, linear the head of 
the herdsman lay his bamboo flute, Avhich he often played to while 
away the time while watching his cattle. Now the Ashanya 
had often heard the sound o£ the flute, and was annoyed at 
hearing the music. Finding the raut asleep, he determined to 
silence him forever. He approached the head of the sleeping man 
and struck him in the forehead saying, “ Now you are silenced, and 
I^ will never again be troubled with your music.” When the 
Aslianyd. had gone away, to his great astonishment he again 
heard the sound of the hei*dsman’s flute just as before* The flute 
lay at the head of the dead body in such a position that the wind 
blowdng through it causejl it to make music just as when played 
on by the owner. The Ashariyd was much enraged at the thought 
of his poison not having silenced the raut. He determined to 
distribute his poison lo others, and to increase the possibility of 
the man being killed by his poison. He therefore gave an invita- 
tion to all manner of reptiles to come to a feast which he had 
prepared. All the reptiles came in great numbers to this feast. 

1 [Of. til e Karin and Patani Malay stories of the python (Mason’s Burma 
and Annandale, Fascia, Malay Anthro'p,!). — Ed.] 
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While distributing food to the guests the Ashariya imx.ed. with the 

food a good portion of his own deadly poison, which up to that time 
he alone bad possessed. The cobra and the scorpions and all 
other stinging insects received as much poison as was contained 
in the food of which they partook. Hence the various degrees in 
the poison of snakes. The Xshariya in consequence had only a 
little poison left, and so it is poisonous only in the month 
of S^shar. It is said that traders in cattle and those who 
have to do^with the breaking in of cattle keep a piece of the 
tail of the Asliariya by them. If the tail of this snake is pushed 
up the nostril of a refractory animal (a bullock or a buftalo) the 
animal will immediately become manageable and submissive. 
There is still another snake which holds an important place in tlie 
folklore of the district. This is locally known as the Mitran 
sapP I cannot supply the scientific name, but it belongs to the 
family of earth-snakes, which burrow underground and come to the 
surface only occasionally. It is not much more than eight inches 
in length, thick and of much the same dimension from end to end. 
On account of the sitnilar appearance of head and tail, it is some- 
times said to liave two heads. For six months it goes one way, 
and for six months the other. On being touched this snake 
lias a way of curling around in a circular from. This may account 
for the name {murna means to twist), and it certainly accounts for 
the popular belief that it is the greatest enemy of the larger 
snakes, for it will twist itself around them till they are strangled. 
Hut the most common belief -with regard to the Mtirari is that it 
will attach itself to a woman’s breast and draw away her milk 
while she sleeps. The snake, it is said, will place its tail in the 
child’s mouth and thus soothe the child while drawing away the 
milk for its own nourishment. Women hold this snake in special 
abhorrence. 

While speaking with a man concerning the an, he told me 
that only recently he had killed this snake in the house of a 
neighbour, and he had found a quantity of milk in its maw^ On my 
expressing my doubt he went on to explain that his neighbour’s wife 
had a child which had lost flesh for some time past. The reason 
given was that the snake was taking the woman’s milk while the 
child was starving. Fow that the snake had been destx-oyed, the 
child was gaining flesh and improving in health. If n, Murari is 
found in the fields, it is taken up on a stick and thrown towards 
the sun. This is called suraj dehhana (shown the sun). It is 
thrown high up in the air and is killed as a result of the fall. The 
■snake charmers also informed me that at the festival, it is 

their practice to go ont in the fields and burn (sacrifice ) at the 

roots of the trees or herbs which are employed as antidotes to snake 
poison. It is at this festival also that they lay in a stock of anti- 
dotal herbs for use during the coming year. 

76. A Love Portio7i called Hathdjori , — The Grond women who 
go around the Tehsil in the winter months tattooing and selling 
herbs and roots with medicinal properties, also have with them a 
herb known as hathajori^ which may be roughly translated hands 
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pined. I liave seeu tliis hevh or root, and it cerfcainlj x^eseinbles two 
Imnds clasped togetker. This is said to be a moJimi and is 
g’i^en bj a suitor to a woman whose affections he may wish to win. 
Dx\ Watt’s in his Bcommic Products of India mentions a vege- 
table growth of this name and he calls it ‘‘ Eagde’s claw.” (See his 
Dictionarj M. 208.) He makes no reference to its being a love- 
portion, and may be he describes an entmely different herb to that 
whieli is sold by the Grond women. I have mentioned the hdthajori 
here because of its connection with the following passage in The 
Sacred Tree (a work by Mrs. J. H. Philpot), page 106. In the 
valley of Lanzo in Piedmont, lovers in doubt whether to marry 
consult the oracle in the form of a herb called concordia, the root 
of which is shaped like two hands each with its five fingers.” 
Jewellers sometimes advertize in their catalogues ladies’ brooches, 
which represent two hands clasped together. Is this merely a 
convenient emblem of friendship, or is it a survival from herbs 
which looked like clasped hands which wmre used as love- 
portions ? Since scarf pins with the horse shoe are a survival of 
the primitive belief that iron wards off evil spirits, why may not 
this clasp ed-hand brooch also claim as ancient an ancestry P 

77. A Marriage Practice ,- — Groiiig through a village, I noticed 
a strange figure made of straw attached to a long bamboo hanging 
over a house. On inquiring I was told that a marriage had re- 
cently taken place in the house, and the figure which drew my 
attention was that of a deer. I then learned that it is customary after 
a marriage for the bride and bridegroom and friends to resort to the 
river or tank and wash off the hxddi with which the persons of the 
bride and bridegroom have been covered ; and while this is being 
done there is much fun and joking and teasing. One of the plays at 
this time is to make a deer of straw and place a bow and arrow 
made of bamboo in the hands of the bridegroom and not let him 
go from the river till he has taken good aim and pierced the deer 
with his arrow. After striking the deer he gives chase to the 
bride who with her friends runs away to the house, and is there 
overtaken by the bridegroom and his friends. The deer is hoisted 
on a high bamboo and hangs over the house for some time. 

78. A Primitive form of Lamjy Light . — The Croton tiglium is- 
most commonly found throughout this Tehsil, It is used as a 
border plant for gardens and groves. The seeds of this shrub form 
a drastic purgative, and are used for this purpose by the people. 
But there is still another use made of the seeds. They are strung 
together by children in long rows, and the lowest seed is set on fire 
and the seeds burn in succession one after the othei* very slowly, at 
the same time giving out quite a deal of light. This play amongst 
the children may possibly be the remains of a general practice of 
lighting the houses with the seeds of the ci^oton strung together. 

79. Massage a7id Branding of Infants , — It is considered a neces- 
sity for the mother to massage her infant daily. The mother sit& 
on the floor with her two legs stretched out together straight in 
front. The child is placed on its back in her lap, the head resting 
between the knees and the feet towards the mother. By the side 
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of fclie mother is the Gor§^ or roughly'iaade earthen, pot in which 
are kept the slowly-bTirniiig cQwdnng cakes. The infant’s abdomen 
is first oiled and then the mother places one hand over the fire and 
the other over the child’ s stomach, and thus with rapid movements- 
of the , hands massages the, .child , with ..each, hand, alternately. . ' 
Meantime she is singing some soothing Inllaby . This fomentation is 
intended to remove flatnience. But sometimes a much severer 
process is adopted. ..The,, child . is., said ..to... he .. attacked., with, a 

Goniplaint which is called BliabhU, I am unable. to say whether this- ' 

is inereiy a severe attack of flatulence or constijpatioii or a specific 
disease. The stomach of the infant, it is said, becomes swollen and 
hard, if it be a mild attack of Dliahha, the abdomen is hi’anded 
with the point of an iron sickle. The sickle is placed in the fire till 
it is red hot and the point is then applied to the stomach in eight 
or ten diifereiit places. Once when passing through a village at 
night I heard excrutiating cries from a child ; on. inquiry I was 
casually informed that a child was suffering from Bhabha and 
the parents were having it branded. If the disease assumes a 
severe form, what is called big then several double-pice are 

placed in the fire, they are then taken up with pinch ei*s and applied 
to the surface of the abdomen leaving a burn the size of the face of a 
pice.^ I believe fully 99_ p.er cent, of the natives of this Tehsil carry 
on their person the marks of this infantile branding. Some of them 
carry the ntarks for forty and fifty years. May we not ask if this 
practice of branding infants lias not some connection with the 
widespread belief that changlirgs and witches are afraid of fire 
and also of iron. This belief may have originated tbe practice, 
which has continued because of the beneficial results due to counter 
irritation. Adults are also branded on the arms and legs in severe 
cases of rlienmatism or in cases of sprains. 

80. Stone Heajps , — In oei’tain parts of the Tehsil will be found 
a, great pile of stones. A single heap of stones is called a KtirlJhU.^ 
from Kurhontito heap. The people can tell nothing as to the origin : 
of the practice, but tliey say it is considei'ed fortunate to throw a 
stone on to the heap in passing and thus add to the accumulation of . 
stones. In 2 /Sam. xviii 17, with regard to the burial of Absolam, 
we read that he was thrown into a pit and they “ raised over him a 
very great heap of stones” (Revised Version ). In Adam Clark’s 
commentary on the above passage I find the following remarks : 

“This was the method of burying heroes and even traitors The.. 

ancient cairns or heaps of stones in different parts of the world, are . 
of this kind.” In Col. Meadows Taylor’s novel Tara^ a Maharatta 
Tale, I find the following passage descriptive of the country near 
Bijapore. “ The heap of stones had been formed gradually by 
travellers who, coming from all sides, took up one from the path, 
and threw it with a prayer to the local divinity upon the pile. 
This had been done no donht for centuries,” 

81. Ideas regarding Transmigration , — Some years ago I was 
quite intimate with a Satmani Qhamar, He was fully eighty years 
of age. This man had many strange ideas, which, unfortunately, 
at that time I did not appreciate. With my present acquaintance 
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with folklore, I would have regarded him a valuable find.’' 
For many years now at the JDivali festival, a lamp has been bui'iit 
at his grave for three nights in succession. This old man claimed 
to be able to tell just what form any man or animal has assumed 
in the last life, or incarnation. He said that he had some cattle, 
who were persons who had died owing him money | and they had 
returned in this form to pay their debts. He himself claimed to 
have been a Bajput in the last life, and for some offence he was 
born a Chamar. He expected on his return to the earth to be born 
a Brahman. I once took him to see my horse which was tied in the 
stable. On our entering the stable the horse started. I said to 
Goburdhan, “ Kow, can you tell me what this horse was in the last 
life.” He was equal to the occasion, for he replied immediately, 
“ He was a deer and was shot.” “ How do you know ?” I asked. 

Did you not notice how he started when we entered,” he replied, 
‘‘he is timid like a deer, and look at this,” pointing to a birth-mark 
on the side of the animal, “this is where a bullet has entered. 
He was a deer and was shot.” It is a common idea amongst the 
people of this district that marks on the body are transmitted. 
If a child should be born and should die almost immediately, 
the expression used is “ bahurgaya^ “ It has returned.” The idea 
is that the life came into this world and went back from whence 
it came. 

82. Observation during a SmalU'pox Early in 1904 

there was a small-pox epidemic in the town of Mungeli ; and I had 
ample opportunity of making many interesting observations. The 
conclusion I came to was, that during the epidemic the people feel 
that there is some strong personality in their midst, and all their 
efforts are with the puipose of pleasing this great power or in- 
fluence or person. As is usually the case, they believe what 
would please themselves will please this great being or power. 
The mat a or devi is supposed to be visiting the family in which there 
is a case of small-pox. It is not considered a misfortune but rather 
an honour. The yard of the house in which the patient lies is 
surrounded by a hedge of thorns or dried twigs. The pur- 
pose is to keep away persons whose presence will annoy the 
goddess and to hinder persons with shod feet approaching the house. 
Someone is always in attendance on the patient. Every woi'd he 
may utter is considered the word of the goddess. If the patient 
reqnests water, the attendants will say, “ The goddess is thirsty,” 
and will bring the coldest, purest water obtainable. In the delirium 
all the wild sayings of the patient are considered the utterances of 
the great person in their midst. The behests of this person must 
be complied with, however difficult and repulsive. If the patient 
says he wants food fx’om the house of a scavenger, it must be done 
rather than incur the wrath of the goddess. Once a man walked 
eight miles to ask for food from my table. The reason was that 
his daughter had small-pox, and when asked what she wanted, she 
was understood to say she wanted food from the sahib’s bouse, and 
the father begged ma to give him some. On several occasions the 
people have pome^aisking for the fruit of the papiya from my 
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.garden, as the mdta had asked for this fr'iiit. If the goddess should 
demand a hen, the hen will be purchased and tied near the bed of the 
patient. It is said that a hen with i^eversed feathers is the one 
most appreciated. During a small-pox epidemic I have known 
poultry with reversed feathers to sell at an exorbitant price. Some- 
times a goat is tied in the house of the patient and daintily fed in 
the, name of the goddess, with a promise that it will be slaughtered 
in the event of the patient’s recovery. Every evening in each 
house in which there is a small-pox patient, music is heard and 
songs are sung in praise of the goddess. Musical instruments are 
also employed, more especially the drum. The friends of the patient 
will sit up all night. If the patient is in distress, nothing is 
done to alleviate the suffering ; but the friends perplex themselves 
in trying to find out what they have done to annoy the goddess or 
what they have omitted to do which will please her. One evening 
I questioned a young man passing my gate as to where he was 
going. He replied he was going to join his friends who were to 
watch by the house of a caste-fellow who had small-pox. On in- 
quiring why he was going to watch, he replied, “ In case a dog or 
a cat should come near the house at night and annoy the goddess.” 
I asked how long the friend had had the sickness. He replied, “ Six 
years.” On seeing my perplexity he explained that they say 
year for day in speaking of this illness, I then asked how much 
longer he expected the friend would he sick. He replied, ‘‘Eight 
or ten years.” When the epidemic was abating in the town of 
Mungeli, the following story was told around and about the town 
.and was believed to be true by all who heard and all who told it. A 
•certain Bania, whose name was. given, went from Mungeli to the 
neighbouring town of Nawagarh ; on his return after dark he came 
upon seven women seated by fires on the roadside. He addressed 
them as “ friends ” and asked them for fire to hght his hirM (pipe). 
They paid no attention to him, and he noticed their fires had no 
.smoke and that they burned steadily. He then went his way on 
horseback. His syce or groom came behind him and met these 
same women. They said to the syce, “ Your master addressed us as 
friends and we have destroyed two of his children. Tell him we 
have done onr work in Mungeli and are now going to ISTawagarh.*’ 
This story was believed to account for the sudden cessation of the 
•disease in Mungeli and its sudden appearance in ISTawagarh just at 
that time. I have been told that when the disease first appears on 
a person, he is seated on a bed and his feet are bathed with 
great ceremony. The water in which his feet are washed must be 
taken from a running stream; andtbe water must be taken up in a 
vessel drawn against the current aud not in the direction in which 
the -water is flowing. When the sickness has left the patient his en- 
tire body is bathed with great ceremony either on a Monday or a 
Thursday, Several months after the patient has recovered, the 
people have the ceremony of “ Vida that is, “sending away ” 

the goddess, as some visitor, is sent off, with ceremony. Special 
food is prepared, and the family party all wear new clothes, and 
with music and procession they all proceed to the river, where 
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food and small articles are; tiiiwB into tlie stream. Tliose who 
TO\^ ed the gift of hens or goats, go to the temple or shrine of the 
goddess, and there they will either set free those creatures or will 
slaughter them and leave the remains to he removed hy the 
sweepers or other low-caste people. It so happened that the Ao/f 
festiYal came on when the epidemic was in full force. I had ex- 
pected this festival to he ohserved with much zest as the harvest 
had been plentiful. In such years all festivals are ohserved with 
imich ado. To my surprise the lioli festival that year received hut 
little attention j and singing and obscene language were guardedly 
employed. The reason, I learned, was the presence of the mata in 
their midst. It -was considered ofensive to the goddess to sing 
the hoU songs. Special songs are sung at night to please the god- 
dess, and it will he interesting some time to have these songs re- 
corded and translated and published in this Journal. 

88. Concerning Stone Inplements . While conducting a class of 
young men, I happened to have on my table a copy of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I showed the class illustrations 
of the stone implements in the' Journal. One of the men remarked, 
‘‘ When I was a hoy my father had a stone like that oiie,’^ pointing 
out one in the illustrations. The young man said his father called 
it a ^-sarag pctfar ” — heaven or sky stone. I immediately saw the- 
importance of this name and was positive the young man referred to 
a stone implement. In widely separated coiintiies the belief prevails 
that the stone implements are thxiiiderholts, and here was the name 
“heaven stone’’ used hy the people in Mungeli. ]N"ext morning 
I made further inquiries, and my syce offered to get me a “ sarag 
'jpalar ” which was owmed by one of his uncles. The uncle turned 
up in due time biuugiiig with him a bored stone, and I saw 
immediately that it was undoubtedly a stone implement of former 
days. The only use for which this stone was now employed, was 
as a icinedy for- gakoa, swollen glands, round the neck. The 
man who owned the stone, said it had come down from father to 
to son in his family, for generations. Together with this 
stone the man brought me a piece of stag’s horn, which he said 
had always been with the stone. I now very mnoh regret that I 
took no interest in the stag’s horn and pui’chased only the bored 
stone. It did not occur to me that there was any possible con- 
nection between the stone and the stag’s horn. Some months later 
I was reading Sir Daniel Wilson’s book on Left-handednees, 
On page 49, he shows that in all probability the makers of flint 
arrows, etc., employed bones or horns, for these were the only imple- 
plements at their service. The fact that a stone and a stag’s horn 
were handed down for generations together would indicate some close 
connection between the two ; and it seems probable that the stag’s 
horn was the implement with which the stone was the bored. After 
two years of search I have succeeded in getting together only a 
dozen stones. Some of these have been badly rubbed when they 
were used medicinally. But we are able to judge of their original 
shape and form. One or two of the stones are beautifully smooth 
inside where bored, “as smooth as glass,” as a friend remarked. 

ttl';..'.' ■ I See Plate VI. 
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•One stone lias undoubtedly been arrested in tbe process of mann- 
"faotiire. Tbe outward form is complete and it has not been rubbed: 
in any way for medicinal purposes,' The 'bole in the centre, 'how* 
ever, is only lialf bored. This bole was evidently made by strik- 
ing in some sbarp-pointed implement. It certainly does not 'sliow 
signs of tbe rotatory action of a born or bone implement. One or 
two of tbe stones in my collection were said to have been foiiiid 
in fields near tbe site of an old village. Others bave been beirlooms 
in families for many generations. One .man told me be owned . a 
beaven stone,” bat bis bouse was washed away in a flood and tlie 
stone disappeared. Tbe people are ■ very reluctant to make known 
the fact that they own tbe stones; _and they seem very reluctant 
'.to' part wdtb them. 
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25. A short history of the House of Pkagdu^ which ruled over Tihef 
on the decline of 8akya till 1432 A,I),—By Bai Sabat Chandba 
D AS j Bahadur, CAM, 



Wiieii in former times the Sakya hierarchs enjoyed the proud:' 
privilege of being the spiritual instructors of the Tartar Emperors' 
of China, the envoy Situ Akyid took a census of the households 
of the agricultural Tibetans and also of the Hot Tibetans (so 
called from their leading a nomadic life like the Mongols). With- 
in the Thihor or governorship of Phagmodu in Central Tibet, 
there were included two thousand four hundred and thirty- 
eight families, out of which six hundred belonged to Lhasa Oitjj 
and five hundred to Taglung. When Sor Jam, one of the 
Tartar Commissioners of China, visited the Chyangkha (the 
northern province, including I^om-tsho or lake Tengri l^or), he 
included the numerous tribes of herdsmen that dwelt there in 
the political province of Phagmodu, The Emperor of China, 
in consultation with the spiritual authorities of Sakya, placed 
this large division under an able or provincial governor. 

Formerly, when both Dikhung Di-giin and Dansa-thil hierarch, 
amalgamated their temporal and monastic possessions, Grompa 
Shagrin, the abbot of Dikhung, with the general consent of the 
clergy and laity of Tibet got one of his relations, named Gom- 
tson, appointed as Tlii^ou who, under the patronage of the Chiefs 
of Kang-yeng and lower Mongolia built the government house 
(T%ikhang) of Tshong-du-tagkhar. Thereafter, Khanpo E-ingyal/ 
the Tolpon of the famous hierarch Chyan-na Binpoche, became the- 
chief of Lhobrag Shong-de. About this time a native of Kham,. 
named Doi’jepal, by his ability, energy and accomplishments,, 
attracted the notice of Chyan-fi^-Binpoche. This young man,, 
introducing himself to that Grand Lama as one sprung from the 
nobl© family of Dag Lah-zig, and as very anxious to be his dis- 
ciple, so insinuated himself into his confidence, that the Grand' 
Lama, struck with his general efficiency in all matters of impor- 
tance, sent him to China to represent the intei’ests of his grand 
hierarchy. There he took the opportunity of securing for himself 
and his heirs the governorship of Centol Tibet, together with a 
state seal and decorations. Beturning to Tibet in the year Tree - 
tiger ^ (1192 A.D,), he built the (government houses) of 

Yarlung, called Kamgyalding and !^edong-tse. During his rule, 
which extended over thirteen years, he enjoyed the goodwill both 
of those who were above and under him. He was renowned for 
his liberality. His governorship extended over twelve important 
places, besides Nedong-tse, which was the chief seat of his 
government,^ These were Halayang, li^’amo, Chag-tse-tugu, 
Thangpo-chin-Hng-me, Choi Slukha, Monkhar, Tashi-dong, Gya- 
thang, Tshong-dui-tag-kha, Zangri-Phodang-gang, Khortog-cha,. 
^d Kardo. After his death, his younger brother named Shon-nu 
Gyal-tshan, discharged the duties of T^hijpon for three or four 
years. He wak suoceddbd by one of his relations, named Chyang- 

' ■- 
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slioii (bom of tbe family of Kya-ya-dag-cbu), di^ring wiiose 
admimstratioii tbe Sakya and Dikbnng bierarcliies f ought with 
eacb. other. Cbyang-sbon bad the good wishes of the Sakyapa 
authorities, but owing to some canse having incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Ponchen (chief Governor) Anglen of Sakya, he was 
ordered to be burnt alive, but on explaining matters he was 
exonerated and his life spared. After • his death the grand- 
son of Shon-nu Gyal-tshan, named Shon-nu Yontan, became 
T^Mjpon» 

At this time Thumer Bukhoi, a Mongol prince of the Im- 
perial family, with his wife, came on a pilgrimage to Tibet. The 
T'hipon having failed to show his efdciency in military as well as 
in civil matters, and being reported to have oppressed his subjects, 
the younger brother of Chyan-ha Rin-pochhe, nicknamed Gyaro, 
or the beai'ded, recommended his dismissal to the Mongol chief. 
During this time the State affairs of IPhikhor were conducted by a 
council formed of the following : The governor of Sakya Mon- 
astery, named Rin-chen Tashi, Tson-dui Pal, a I’elation of Chyan- 
ha-Rin-poche, the second cousin of Shon-nu Yontan, Tagpa-P/m- 
zer, the son of Gogochu, named Dorje of Yaiiung, Jot’o Tagpa 
Rin, and others. In the meantime, with the sanction of the 
Emperor of China, Taisri Tagpa-7io^^pa became governor. By 
bringing Gyauo, the brother of Ohyan-ha-Rin-poche, over to his 
side, he also assumed the spiritual power. He gave the ex- 
governor, Shon-nu Yontan, the villages of Tenpora and Ghomon- 
khar .for his personal maintenance. On the death of Gjslvo, the 
elder brother of Chyan-ha-Rin-pochhe, named Gyal Slionpal, pro- 
ceeded to Peking, and with the sanction of Lhaje Phagmodu, 
(Phag-du heirarch) assumed the office of fhip07i. Shortly after, 
he was deposed by the Sakyapa authorities, who placed his 
younger brother in charge of the government. Prom him the office 
descended to Gyal-tshan Kyab, the son of Shon-nu Gyaltshan. 

When Disri Kuntob-pa proceeded to China, Gyal-tshan 
Kyab was discharged from the governorship. Ritsi Wang Gyalpo 
i^hen heGB,me fMpon, and received the title of Tai Situ. He was 
succeeded by Sonam Gyal-tshan, the grandson of Gyal-tshan Kyab, 
who performed the duties of He was very popular with 

his subjects. He was so very resolute that no one could oppose 
his views or outdo him in anything. He brought all Tibet under 
his sway. Situ Chyan-tshan, from his early age, became skilful 
in war, litei*ature, and religion. At the age of fifty-five in the 
jedbT Water-inonhey^ in the 15th of the second month, he undertook 
the task of rescuing the Sakya regent, Pouchen Gyal-tshang, who 
had been kept in durance by the abbot Lhakhong Labran^a of 
the great temple of Sakya ; and for this purpose he placed himself 
at the head of the troops of tT and Tsang and waged war with 
Sakya. On the 5fch of the fifth month of the same year, with 
the assistance of the minor chiefs, he besieged Sakya and delivered 
the chief from the hands of his enemies.^ Before disposing his 
army he compelled the heirarch to appoint him as chief fMjpon 
of Tibet, and was supported by his nephew. Situ Lodoi Gyal-tsan^ 
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in liis works. ^ He was presented with a hexagonal seal and 
people ot Isang ^stinguished him by raising white silken banners 
in his honour. He encouraged both literature and religion. 

_ Chyah-chnb Gyal-tshan (the younger brother of Rinehen 
Tagyal) was born in the yeas; Tree-tiger 1302, A.D. In the Cr 
teenth year for bis agefBare-year) he took his admission into the 
monastery^if Sakya, where he-stayed with the heirarch Dao-.nid- 

ohenpo. He was entrusted with the office of keeping the Govern 

ment seal. Once the Grand Lama asked if he (Chyan-chub) would 
gonpfor the church, so as to be called a Rinpoche, or for the State 
to be called t %o» or governor. On his wishing to be a Rinpoche 
the Grand Lama said, “ Ro, you are destined for the Statl In 
order to qualify yom’self fona governorship you should study the 
work called Tul-Jyal and some works on political ethics ” 

Lama Nam-me-chenpo and learnt the two parts .’of lo^ic^ In 
the autumn of Ttger-year Chyah-Chub and his elder “brother 
Lopon Ta^ang were respectively invested with the temporal and 
spiritual offices. At the investiture, people were entertained with 

X rrt rrXl/iJ, 


tea boiled in the same cauldron.. L^pV Tag^ng 

sacred laws ^ wie 


sacred laws and delivered sermons, while (^hy^tcffrumS 
tne dignity of T lii'pon. ov governor. . 

41 ,. ‘^i^yaf-Ohub became known all over the country with 

all other minor T’hijyon, he besieged Sakya. He occn. 
pied Chya-zang-gang, which was then called Cha-zang-kano- and 
horn some good action done in it, it became known by th^name 
Chyazang Jong (or the place of good action). During his S^n 
ihe house of Lha-zig became very powerful. Having achieved 
many exploits in temporal matters, he (Ohyan Chhub V lesoK 
actions. He built tlie monastery of Tse-thanff 
(Chethang) and established a college there. He made Redono? 
tse the phief seat of government. Inviting the Grand Lanm 
Sonam Gyahtshan, _ he consecrated the religious establishment 
founded by him and appointed his cousin, Shtkya Gyal-tehaTS 
clinrch and president of the leremonifT to VV 
gulate the order o precedence. Thus the government of Pha^ 
modu, for Its efficiency both in temporal aid spiSual matfe' 

excelled those preceding it At the 
&ge of 63, m the year- Fire-dragmi, he retired from this existencc^ at 
the palace of Redong (Gahdan-tse). His cousin MwT n, f 
tahan,_succeededhim in the throne of Redong-tse, and Ssumld bltli" 
te spiritual and temporal affairs of the State. By his able adminis 

’death, his younger brot^r p • After his 

and fiM the throne Songil V “ 

of inspecting the works of local ' i ■ 

condition of his subiactc ' ^ oncers and inquiring after the 
CO a tion ms suboects. .Qnm while on tour in tJ and Tsang, he 
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stopped at tlie village of Gya-mo-Slxoxig. Here the liouse tliat Ee 
and his party oacnpiecl, accidently caught fire, which qnicMy 
spreading so surrounded him that he and his servants very 
narrowly escaped from being hurnt._ On his return he founded the 
.:monastery ,of .'Ediartag GonsMv^a to '.’avert, the 

^calamities that, according to his fortune-tellers, hung over him. 
-..He^always , roved from one. place to another.-... .Chyahg-tag. Chyan 
presided at the head of the State Church for a few years. 

After pakya Riiichen’s death his younger brother, Tagriii, 
.'filled, the throne of hTedong-tse..". .For some -time .the’’ state affairs 
were in tlie hands of Gyal-tshan-Zang and his cousin. The con- 
trol of the government remained wdth Cbyan-fia till Gyal-tshaii 
Zangv also called Tagrin, came in a state liide-hoat from 
-Gongkar to /relieve him of the charge. He was succeeded by 
Tagpa Gyal-tshan, a boy of eleven, the son of pakya Bincb en, in 
. the year Tree- 6 w’d. 

/ From his boyhood Tagpa Gyal-tshen took to athletic and 
intellectual exercises. When lie advanced in age he began to 
show his ability and fortitude. Within a few years of his attain- 
ment of youth, he established his authority overall the governors 
iof 0 and Tsang. The Emperor Ta-Ming bestowed on him the 
decorations of Konting Giisliri Tshcm-Jia and presented 

him with a gold seal. He also from time to time received other 
titles of honour, besides kind instructions from the Emperor bim- 
:Self. Power, foi’tune, and wisdom were ever attached to him. 
His reign extended from the 11th to the 59th year of his age. 
The State under his rule progressed very much in w^ealth and 
prosperity. Of all the rulers of the Phagdu dynasty, his reign 
was the longest. He died at Hedong-tse in the 59th year of his 
age in the year 

h From the foundation of Hedong-tse and Namgyal Jong of 

ij, Yarluiig by Tliipon Dorjepal in the year Tree-tiger to the present 

^ . year Tree-tiger (1432 A.D.) 240 years have elapsed. Hedong-tse 

was therefore founded in the year 1192 A.D. 


Anotlier accmint of Ghyan-GMih Gyal-tsan and his sticcessors^ 

In the year 1302 A.D. Ghyan-Chuh Gyal-tshan, of the well 
known family of Lhazig, /was horn in the town of Pliag-du in 
Central Tibet. After siib-jugating all the thirteen ( TM^or) provinces 
■of Tibet proper and also Kham, he had established his sway over 
Tibet. At the age of eighteen he was appointed to the com mand 
bi 10,000 soldiers under orders from the Emperor of China, T^ 
sudden elevation excited the jealousy and enmity of the chiefs of 
Di-gun, Tshal, Ya^zan and Sakya authorities, who spared no pains 
in devising means to ruin him. At last, they drove him to wax*. 
In the fii^st battle he met with some revei’ses, but was victorious in 
the second. The war lasted for many years, when ultimatelj 
yictory attended the arms of the chief of Phagdu, who captured 
■almost all the hostile chiefs and thi-ew them into pidson. After 
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this discomfiture, the chiefs, nobles and Lamas of n anrl Too 
pintlj petitiraed the Emperor to degrade the upstart T?n+^+?^ 

rrxMsslc 

a regular form of government for CentafTibet^ He 

leg’islation, and revised the anripni- Ta-wrc* n i * t 
built the castle of Hedolg-t: ^T^'LgT oSLZlStT f" 
to the ramparts. Inside it he founded a monrstov Sf 
joured to observe the JDasa Qzla (ten ZZ ^rL.) 

such as Grong'bar Tae-har To+ i • , thirteen forts 

Byro, to oS.fc«n b*™ atSigf 

^ith authority over the whole of Tibet Bv his 

bocua. , LoSite Y"' Y* ybo 

.itb iho oXtn 0? 

of China, and also wi+Ti + 1 ,^. n §^^oat provinces 

palace. Sahya Rinchen intead offt Imperial 

part in a cLpiracy mature? w iCn? 
named Kyen-Hun to usnm +1ip +/ (^mese prime Minister 
loaded with armed soldiVrH^r.A i many wagons^ 

under coverTSrSis .T ' • "^es 

fortunately, htitg ^ “*7- , The Emperor, 

Honffolia Rol-vroT>* scent oi the matter secretly fled towards: 

a. ifw^! 

the Ta-Mino- dvnast^ wal *+ i°r^^ ^®^P ®’ Tibetan chief 

Tag-pa Gyahtshan son presented 

tbo“£tditio„.i p"'i? .( “f “■» 
undisputed sovereis*n of all Tlha^ i * t, " j made tho 

rikor-sum to Sze-diuan Tao- hTagah- 
his son Wang-Juna’-n5 jvhnef'F^ Gyal-tshan was succeeded by 
Emperor Hyen Tai^LiWano. "'^us confirmed by the 

Yug-ling anrKarioat fortresses of Hug- 

title of _ Wang (king) from Chins^^^^’ w™ .obtained the 

impartial and iust ruler TTa oTi ^^g Wang Tashi was a very 
Lama So-nam Xl?Sn 5® veneration for the Dalai 

bratedDhSS& JaLt^^rdt^®"*^^ patronized. The cele- 
Mend of his. S set^l ^as also a 

Rinchenp-ufipa and was everv P ^eught with his rebel minigter- 

with the title of kI Rn\y S Em;erS" 

■ ' : ■ , " : " : ■ I' ‘ f '; 5 j ■f)'* ■^. <St Binrhen Kyab. 
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Buring the reign o£ the Phagdu dynasty all Tibet enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. People became rich in money and cattle. 
The country enjoyed immunity from famine and mnrrain, and was 
not harassed by foreign invasion. Although, some petty fights 
and quarrels with some of the disaffected and rapacious ministers 
now and then disturbed the peace of the country, yet on] the- 
whole, the dynasty was beneficial to Tibet. 
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“ sp. nov. 

■"lonXdtlt IV^“ ■>'“>•*»• of 

Ij proTecW^Rn ^'binse, 

s -‘1““ i “'f i 

S did S "“»f S 

cleft starting from the 
Pt tract I'nd^a addi- 

•o a. toi.tr. to.f.bS^'Si'” 
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26 . Mditions to m OottecUon of Oriental <!. i ■ 

^eum, Parts. (With 3 fignS)!-!,; W f, 

of specimens, and e^l^^g'f^Sjg o miscellaneous asaem. 

additions to the collection aU the OvLi “7 “t>tes on recent 

worked out and arrangedi’. Four ®Pecies having now beine 

described below, two of tbp fn»m species and a new grenus or? 
I^Iago, one from N. B India Malay Arclii 

the number of indindaals examined ^ ^o^idering 
largepereentageof nove]tip<5. a, “o* represent a 

continue to be Scov^irt ! 

t-ictsof the Indfanmle^Ti T “thcremotr S? 

general knowledo-e of tL ’ ! that we now have i o-nld 

^s]: «iTfe?isr t? ■ “ » ■ i s 

““ I? rs- “S “> ‘5^: = 

issect c.t>e ja" “ ■* P‘«ice to 

way in which it is vossihU fr. ’ seems to me to be the onlxr 

dentition. The operation p 1 ^ satisfactory vSw of S 

inTsm“n*i®T!^®““®“ externally an?°/T‘^I materially 

m a small tube stoppered wftb pp+f ^ are preserved 

.Tf™Si.r St' stt “ 


TrPHLOPID^. 

TyphlOPS MULLBEi* 

aonsj Kir„iT.‘^:£U':fr'TV“ “»“« » •>.. 

.‘*.n pcoui»iir „.r bf 


the remainder of the back -inrl’J-f“%“ °°^7 with dull vpI 

T^VnrTr^nn.™ 
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second labial, not reaching the iippersurface of the head. Supra- 
ociilars large, frontal and parietal feebly developed. A prseocalar ; 
no stibocnlar ; the former larger than the ocular, in contact with the 
second and third labials ; eye barely distinguishable. Twenty-six 
scales round body. —Upper surface olive -brown, each 

scale paler at the edge ; upper head scales broadly edged with 

yellow, a yellow fl snout and a wedge-shaped mark of the 

same colour behind each eye; lower half of the rostral and labials 
and the whole of the lower surface, j^eilow. 

Total Length , — 280 mm. 

A single specimen from the Malay Archipelago, probably 

from Java. 

Typh;lops acutus. 

This species appears to be commoner than any other in Cal- 
eutta. It is sometimes found in native houses. I have lately had 
an opportunity of observing living specimens. When placed in a 
vessel wdth earth at the bottom tlie^^ burrowed ver^ rapidly, pro- 
vided that the earth was not too hard, forcing their way down by 
muscular action of the anterior part of the body and making a 
passage no broader than their own diameter. I failed to see them 
feed, but have reason to think that they eat the earthworms with 
which they were supplied, at night. Wlien taken in the band they 
coiled round one of the fingers and pressed the tip or side of their 
hooked and pointed snout against the skin. They could do no in- 
jury ill this way to the human skin, hut seemed rather to be at- 
tempting to get a grip. Probably this peculiar modification may 
be useful in restraining captured worms and it is worthy of note 
that the caudal spine present in a larger number of the Typhlopidje 
is absent both in this form and in several exotic species in which a 
beak is developed. 

GLAUCONIIDJE. 

Glauconia blanfordii. 

G. blaiifordii, Alcock and Finn^ J.A.S.B., 1896, (2), p. 561. 

In addition to the specimens recorded by Messrs. Alcock and 
Finn, we have received during the last few years others from 
Quetta {Major G. G. Ntirse) ; Khotri, Sind (Bombay Fat. Hist. 
8oc.)y and Bushire, Persia {Karachi The relative diameter 

of the body varies considerably, but the number of the scales round 
it appears to be constant. Well px’eserved specimens have the 
upper scales feebly edged with pale-brown. 

GOLUBRID^. 

Oalamaria leucocephala.^ 

Two specimens from the Malay Archipelago, one from J ava. 
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DbYOCALAMUS miSTBIGATUS * 

A of two oooto 

Tbopidokotbs khasiensis.^^ 

: collectors’ -Burma, obtained by one of the Museum 


MacEOPISTHODON HIMAI,A7ANITS. 


Tropidonotus himalayanus, Boulenger, Faun. Ind., Bept., p. 347. 


jymcropisthodon. PourfPA-n or..Si i 17 to the 

Jiaxillaiy, after an intorZce bv ti 7*^ foUowed“in the 

fangs. Tn T. subminiatus^th^’ ^^cl'^ard-direoted 

the mterapaee is not so cleariy mSd°“ 

heiweeu the two ^enerfi icj ^ x i ’ tlia soparatioii 

foms included in iTropfdowotMs^to 

suhndniatus, makes it Mnvenient. ^ Propose to leave 

- j. OOLITBER RADIATUS. 

not aware thaTthl°Tpfcto?S’s hShert ?' 1 am 

part of India. The lato Prof J Wnn^ w ^®°or'ied from this 
the donor about the specimen whh? 7 ?t^u®°“ corresponded with 
many years ; but it apSs to ’h«™ f '''' Museum for 

»•■ W. L. Soto the to wta 

•^I-ABES BALIODIEDS.* 

to to ..d tt, M Joy telipoto, 

Abbabes Gmomctrs,* sp. nov. 

T^ell d3o5rsffn7r®¥s?S ending in a 

above; nasal dmid/eye^alTas'^lonf visible from 

™e internasals; frontal as lonl as between 

much shorter than the narietof s the snout 

ioreal krge, much longL Sm’dT postocular j 

Sib fourth^enterijg eSi ^1+2 ; 7 upper 

With the anterior chin f wer labials in conhot 

p°Sor! 

- ^“<1 sides dark bro^ 

— Z scale edged, spotted 


1 . — — . — fyjjubvec 
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or blotclied witli pale yellow ; ventral surface paler brown ] a broad 
jyellow collar; nape, labials, cMn and tbroat, yellow. 

Dimensions — 

Total Length 125 mm. 

Length of Tail ... ... 18 „ 

A single specimen from Grilgit, collected and presented by 
Oapt. McMahon. 

This species may be distinguished from any other Indian 
Ahlahes by its extremely short tail. It has much the facies of a 
Dalamaria. 

Helicops ixdious,^ sp. nov. 

^ Head flat, rather viperine ; snout obtuse ; canthus rostralis well 

marked. Eye not more than half the length of the frontal ; pupil 
very small. Rostral much broader than deep, well visible from 



Fig. I. 

Helicops indicus. 


above, separated from the internasal, which is undivided ; frontal 
more than twice as long as broad, obtusely truncated in front, 
sharply pointed behind, slightly longer than its distance from 
snout and than the parietals ; loreal deeper than long ; one 
prseocular, two postoculars ; temporals 1 -f 2 ; 7 'apper labials, the 
fourth entering eye ; three lower labials in contact with the anter- 
ior chin shield, which is shorter than the posterior. Scales 
smooth, in 21 rows; ventrals 161; anal entire; sub-caudals 72. 
Coloration — dark brown above ; on each side of the dorsal surface 
a pale line originates at the posterior, border of the parietal and 
runs along the body and tail. Yentral surface dull yellow reticu- 
lated more or less distinctly with dark brown ; a dark spot in the 
centre of each ventral shield. Labials dull yellow marbled with 
"■■•dark brown..' , 


Dimensions- 


Total Length 
Length of Tail 


200 mm. 
40 „ 
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I'M Ertate, s. C„to. T,,„, 

a™ »'f ■»». tk. 

Tk, f„, i. , „ K., .. £ 

'"SSr »- ae l„gjf 5 Xe 

Scales smooth, in 21 rows ■ n^oo]. • 
rostral ; ^ ‘ ’ nasals in contact behind tlie 

The distribution of the o’eiius ' 

Species occur in Tropical Africa ■ ii 5 ? ^ interesting 

^ylon Malaya and hmnan ; in Florida 
^\est Indies, and S.- America po«+ + i ' a i * America, the 
between this disfcribntioirScrtlnt oflll simila,!*® 

wliicb has recently been elucidated S’®!!!!® Herpelel^ 

point out that one of the Wof striking. 

locality and collection as that in whioh°'th*^tvnT 

was found This fact, seemingly triyiaP in rtseff 
improbability of eonrergence or iindTifi^ i i ^ lilnstrates the 

expWto <JI»ok3iffi<nJ«.s\“?k:\Sj;XT&S^^ 



Fig. 2 . 

H^^i'CopsindiGiis. 

parentTy MtSal^gte5,^la^^^^ defined and ap- 

one another superficially or anatomrcall ™ '®"^ in common with 

Dipsadoides, gen. noy. 

Head diSSct from 

— — ^ With circulai 




circular pupil; body 
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strongly compressed ^ with dorsal row of scales enlarged through" 
out, scales in rows of uneven numbers ■ (19 in - type), with ■ apical 
pits ; ' caudal s divided. Palate toothed ; solid maxillary teeth few 
(6 ill type), subeqiial, followed, after a short interspace, by a : pair 
of moderately -sized, almost vertical grooved fangs ; mandibular 
teeth subequal. ' . , „ , 



Dipsadoides decipiens,^ sp. nov. 

Head small, flattened, very distinct from neck ; snout short, 
obtusely rounded ; eye prominent, nearly as long as snout ; nostril 
large, directed backwards, in undivided nostril. Tail slender, 
tapering. Rostral broader than deep, just visible from above. In- 
ternasals larger than prjEfrontals ; frontal longer than broad, as 
long as its distance from snout, slightly shorter than parietals ; a 
large prseocular and a small postocular; supraocular very large; 
loreal deeper than long ; temporals 24 2; eight upper labials, the 
third, fourth and fifth entering the eye ; two large subequal chin 
shields, the anterior in contact with four labials, both in contact 
with their neighbours. Body scales narrow, leaf-shaped, slightly 
oblique on neck, strongly imbricate ; in 19 rows ; the dorsal row 
enlarged throughout, broader than long. Yentrals rounded at 
the edge, keeled at either side, 258 in number ; anal entire ; caudals 
152, OoZoratio?^— dorsal surface and sides pale brown profusely 
spotted and marbled with dark brown and, less profusely, with dull 
yellow ; a large number of irregular dark bars on the dorsal sur- 
face. Ventral surface dull yellow marbled posteriorly with dark 
brown ; chin and throat spotted with dark brown. 

Dimensions — 

Total Length ... ... 900 mm. 

Length of Tail ... ... 265 „ 

Mahitat. Malay Archipelago. A single specimen. 

This remarkable snake was confnsed at first sight with some 
specimens of Bi^sadomor]ohm eynodcm in the same collection to 
which it bore a close external resemblance. It is one of the many 
interesting species received from the Royal Natural History Society 
■of "Batavia.".;' 

Bungarus sindanus^ Blgr. 

B. sindanus, Boulengerj Journ» Bombay Y. M. Soc. XI, 1897- 
1898, p. 73, pi. 
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„A specimen ;6*4f| " inches long has lately been sent to tli« 
Museum from the Zoological ■ Garden, Alipore. The Superintend^ 
ent of the Gardens tells me that, it was captured at Midnapore,: 
liower Bengal, by a reliable collector and arrived at the G-ardeiis 
early in 1896. It must, therefore, have lived in captivity for nine 
years. ' The Giant Krait, as. this species may be called, lias hither- 
to been recorded only from Sind, but probably occurs, somewhat 
sparingly^ , all over northern India. 
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27« Note on the KantMhudiyas of Cuttack . — By Jamini Mohan Bam. 

Oomnumwated hy the Antlwojpological Secretary. 

Tlie Kantabndiya caste numbers less than one tlionsand per- 
sons, and is confined to the Cuttack District. Tbe family titles 
are Kbuntiya, Parira, Nayak, Lenka, Sabu, Baru, Bebara, Rant, 
and Malianti. Most of tbese are also titles of tbe Kbandaits and 
Cliasas, and tbe Kantabudiyas may have been degraded from, one 
of tbese castes because they took to tbe occupation of dealing in 
tobacco. Tbe members of tbe caste claim that it is an olfsboot of 
tbe Kbandait caste. They use tbe same Santah or signature mark 
as tbe Kbandaits — tbe Katari or dagger. Like the Kbandaits, they 
assume tbe sacred thread at marriage, but unlike them, they only 
wear it for eight days and not permanently. They account for 
tlieir name by a legend that tliey are tbe descendants of a found- 
ling wbo was abandoned near a tlioriiy bnsb (Kantabuda) but 
tradition does not give any fiirtber particulars as to bis origin or 
history. Tbe caste is divided into two totemistic gotras, Kaccbap 
and Nagasa, the members of wbicb revere tbe tortoise and tbe 
cobra respectively. These groups are neither endogamous nor ex- 
ogaiiious. There are no endogamous groups within tbe caste. 
The exogamoiis limit is formed by tbe family title. A Kbuntiya 
for instance may marry a Parira but not another Kbuntiya, 
Similarly, a person may not marry into a family wbicb bears the 
same title as bis maternal grandfather. 

Widow re-marriage is allowed. Divorce is permitted on the 
ground of uncbastity. There is nothing to prevent the re-marriage 
of a woman wbo has been divorced, if any one will take her. 
Polygamy is not practised unless tbe first wife is barren or sii€ei*s 
from an incurable disease. 

Tbe Kantabudiyas belong to tbe Vaisnava sect. Adbikari 
Brahmans act as their priests, and Brahman and Karan Vaisnavas 
as their gurus. In all essential respects they follow tbe marriage 
customs of tbe Kbandaits and Cbasas. 

Persons who die before marriage are buried. Others 
buried or burned according to convenience. Mourning continues 
for ten days and the Sraddha is performed on tbe eleventh day. 

The traditional occupation of the caste is dealing in tobacco 
and turmeric, but about half of the members now combine agricul- 
ture with it. There is no organised caste council ; meetings of 
the caste are presided over by the most learned or intelligent 
member present. 

In the matter of food and drink, the Kantabudiyas follow the 
customs of the Khandaits and Ohasas, who will not, however, take 
any food from them. The higher castes will not take their water, 
but they are served by the barbex’ and washerman. The Gauras, 
howevei*, will neither caxTy theirpa^H^nor eat in their bouses, and 
this alone is sufficient to show that they rank lower than the 
Khandaits and Ohasas. As a consequence of this custom, the 
Kantabudiya bxfidegrooms walk on foot in their marriage proces- 
sions. 
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Bicpiaga and his Framana-smnuccaya, 


28. Bignaga and Ms Praindna-samuGcaya.- 
Yidyabhusana, M.A. 


-By Satis Chandba 


DistinetioB' be- 
tween aneient 
Wyaya and modern 
Nyaya, 


ori- 
gin of the modern 
Hyaya. 


Hiiiclu pliilosopliy is divided into six principal sjstems of 
•wliich the Nyaya is one. This IlTyaya 
again is divided into two schools called re- 
spectively the ancient iJ^vaya and modern 
E^yaya. The distinction between the two 
schools is this : the ancient l!^"yriya treats of 
atoms, properties of atoms, souls, the transmigration of the soul, 
mind, God, etc., as well as of processes of perception, inferences, 
and the like, while the modern ISTyaya deals only with the methods 
of perception, inference, etc. The object of the ancient Nyaya is to 
explain the means of salvation, while that of the modern JN'yaya is 
to give an exposition of the fundamental principles of reasoning. 
This shows that the ancient Nyaya is a mixture of physics, meta- 
physics, theology, logic, etc., while the modern l!^yaya is exactly 
identical with what we understand by the term logic. 

As this modern ISTyaya is the most favourite and honoured 
. . . subject of study in the Sanskrit tols (acade- 

Bnddhistic on- of Bengal, it is worth while to trace 

its origin. There can be no doubt as to the 
modern ISTyaya having been develo]ped from 
the ancient Nyaya, but nothing can be definitely stated as to how 
and when it was so developed. The first extant work on ancient 
Nyaya is undoubtedly Gotama’s Nyaya Sutra dated about 500 B.C., 
but we do not know definitely what was the first work on modern 
Nyaya. 

It was for a long time the universal belief of tbe Pandits of 
our country that the Pramana-cintamani, compiled by Gahgesa 
IJpadhyaya of Mithila in the 14th century A. I) , was the oldest 
work on modern Kyaya. But this belief of the Pandits was shaken 
nearly sixteen years ago by Professor Peterson, who published 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal a Buddhist 
Sanskiit woi*k on modern ISTyaya, called Fyayahindu, by Dharma- 
kirti. This work, which was dated the 7th century A. D., at once 
showed that Gangesa Upadhyaya’s Pramana-cintamani could not 
have been the first work on modern Kyaya Recently another re- 
volution has been caused in our theories by the literary collection 
of the late Tibet Mission. The Mission has brought from Gyantse 
the Tibetan version of another Buddhist Sanskrit work on modern 
Nyaya, called Pramana-samuccaya, compiled by the Buddhist logi- 
cian Dignaga who flourished long before Dharmakirti. The Sans- 
krit original of this work is not available in India or ISTepal and has 
perhaps been lost. But the Tibetan version and numerous authori- 
tative commentaries on the same show in unmistakahle terms thnt 
this woi% is the earliest at present known work on modern ITyaym* 

In Tibetan there are numerous txmtises ori logic by various 
Indian Buddhist authors. These treatises a^'^ contained in the 
Tangyur, section Mdo, volumes 95-116. There the fii'st work on 
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logic is Pramaiiasamiiccaya bj Dignaga. Tlie next work is Pra. 
inana-Yirtika-karika (or a commentary in yerse on the above). 
Tlieii follows Pramana-yartikalahkfira, and so on. Jinendrabodlii’g 
excellent eommentavy on the Pramana-samnccaya, called Visalania- 
lavati-naina-Prainana-saimiccaya-tika,^ is also to be found there. 
Kyayafoindii, Pramana-yiniscaya and other excellent Buddhist 
ivorks on logic are also preserved there. The Tangynr, containing 
all these works, has been brought from Gyantse by the Tibet Mission, 
and is now deposited in the British Museum, London. hTeaidy 
eighty years ago another set of the Tangynr w^as brought from, 
Tibet by the late Mr. B. H. Hodgson. That set is now contained in 
the library of the India Office, London. These excellent and old 
works on logic lead us to conclude that the credit of having 
founded the modern Nyaya must be attributed to the Buddhists,, 
among whom there were numex’ous logicians such as Dignaga, 
Dharmakirti, Dliarmottara, Vinitadeva, S'antabhadra, Akalahka- 
deva, Jinendrabodiii, Kamalasila and others. These Buddhist 
writers had flourished long before the Brahma nic logician Gahgesa 
Upadhy ay a compiled his Pramana-cintamani. 

The circumstance which led the Buddhists to forsake the- 
ancient Kyaya and to lay the foundation of a new system called 
modern Kyaya was due to the peculiarity of the religion wffiich 
they professed. Having considered the sixteen categories treated 
in the ancient Hyaya to he redundant and some of them as mainly 
based on the orthodox principles of the Hindus, the Buddhists took 
up only one category, viz., Framana (evidence of knowledge), and 
treated it in such a w^ay that the doctrine of evidence might be 
equally applied to the religious systems of the Hindus and Bud- 
dhists. The attempt on the part of the Buddhists to divest the 
principles of logic from those of theology, metaphysics, etc., was 
the cause of the foundation of tbe modern Hyaya, otherwise called 
Tarka-sastra or Logic proper. 


As Pramana-samuccaya (Tibetan: 




Life of Dignaga, 

some interest to 


earliest-known work on the Buddhist Hyaya, 
a short account* of its author may be of 
the reader. Dignaga (Tib. Phyogs-glaa 




the celebrated author of this work, ■was born in a 


Brahman family in the south near the country of Kanci bordering 
on the city of Simhavakta, and acquired vast knowledge in all 
Tirtha systems. By Hagadatta the Pandit of the Vatsiputidya 
school he was admitted to the religious system of that school and 


i This^ work (together with the Tibetan version of the Nyaya-bindu-tika, 
Oaiirtra-vynkarna and Tara stotra) has been kindly lent to me for six months- 
by the Government of India. 

* Vide Pag-sam-jon-zang (pages 100-101), edited 

by Kai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C.I.E., and Lama TaranStha’s Buddhism,, 
Schiefner, pp, 130-135» 
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Dignaga cmcl his PramUna-sai^uccaycu 


attained eriidition in the Tripitaka of the Sravaka. After\^-arcls be 
became n disciple of Acaryya Vasiibandhn, with whom he studied 
all the Pitakas of the Mahayana and Hinayana. When he had 
specially obtained incantation formula from a mantra-knowing 
Acaryya and practised sorcery, he saw the face of Mnhjnsrl and 
learned the clharma (Law) from him. He resided in a solitary and 
woody country in the land^ of Orissa in a cavern of a mountain 
called Bhorasila, and gave himself entirely up to contemplation. 

A few years later he was invited at Xalanda, where he 
defeated the Brahman Sudurjnya and other Tirtha dialecticians 
and led them into the doctrine of Buddha He expounded many 
Sutras to the religious body, spread the Abhidharma, and composed 
several logical and dialectical S'astras. He is said to have com- 
posed one hundred sastras in all. Returning to Orissa he busied 
liimself with contemplation. Seeing that the S'astras on Dialectics, 
composed eaidier by him, remained scattered, about, he resolved to 


Complilation of 
Pr amana-samuc - 
ca-ya. 

simply, Tshad-ma-kun 
obeisance to Buddha : 


collect them. Accordingly, putting together 
fragments from particular works, he engaged 
himself in compiling the Pramanasamuccaya 
(Tih. Tshad-mahi-mdo-knn-las-btns-pa, or 
-btns) in which at the opening lines he pays 


“ Having bowed down before Him who is Logic incarnate, the 
benefactor of all creatures, the teacher, Sugata and the protector.”... 

While he was writing the opening lines the earth trembled 
and all the places were filled with light and a great tumult was 
audible. A Brahman named Is vara Kr^na,^ surprised at this 
wonder, came to Acaryya Dignaga, and, finding that he had gone 
out to collect alms, wiped out the words he had written. When in 
this manner he had wiped them out twice, Dignaga wrote them a 
third time and added — “ Let no one wipe this out even in jest and 
Sport, for none should wipe out what is of great importance ; if the 
sense is not right and one wishes to dispute on that account, let 
one appear before me in person.” When, after he had gone to col- 
lect alms, the Bi’a-hman came to wipe out the writings and saw 
what was added, he waited. When the Acaryya had returned they 
began controversy, either staking his own doctrine. When he had 
vanquished the Tirtha several times and challenged him to accept 
the Buddhist doctrine, the Tirtha scattered ashes, pronounced in- 
cantation formula on them and burnt all the gobds of the Acaryya; 

^ Kysn-Is7f>ra, or simply Krsna, seems to be the same as IsvaraKrsna, the 
celebrated author of Samkhya-Karika, which was translated into Chinese by 
Faramartha, A.D. 557-56 b noticed in Hanjio's Catalogue, No. 1300. The 

Tibetan name :s ^jSj* = Kysna-T^vara. 
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and wlien tlie Icaryya was kept back by tlie conflagration tke 
Tirtlia went a%vay. Thereupon Dignaga reflected that when he 
could not work the salvation of this single individual he would not 
be able to work that of others, and was on the point of giving up 
his purpose (of compiling Pramana-samiiccaya). Iryya Mafijusri 
appeared to him in person and said : — 



‘‘ Son, don’t do so, don’t do so : owing to contact with a low 
person there has arisen a bad thought in thee : know that the 
Tirtha crowd cannot harm this S'astra of thine : since I shall remain 
thy spiritual adviser until thou attainest perfection, this S'astra 
will heiicefox^th become the sole eye of all the S'astras.’^ 

The Acary^m asked : — 




‘‘ If I am to suffer many unbearable misfortunes and have to 
rejoice in the practice of an ignoble being, and if it is difficult to 
meet with a noble one, what profits it to me to see thy countenance 
if thou dost not bless me ? ” 

Mahjuhn replied, “ Trouble thyself not. I will protect thee 
from all terrors,” and disappeared. Thereupon Dignaga completed 
the S'astra. 

Once he was slightly ill and obtained alms from the city 
Supernatural fallen asleep while staying in a 

DOwers of Dis:nae‘a ne dreamed a dream. In that dream 

* he saw the face of many Buddhas and at- 
tained many samodTiis. He saw many gods ponring rain of flowers, 
and the flowers of the wood coming together before him and the 
elephants affording him cool shade. The king of the conntry, who 
had gone for a pleasure;excursion with, a troop, saw him and, full 
of admiration, he caused him to be awakened from sleep by the notes 
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of iimsic. Being asked wliether lie was Dignaga, lie replied in tlie 
affirmative, and the king fell at his feet. Subsequently he travelled 
to the south, chiefly meeting his Tirtha controversalists in discus- 
sions. 

He restored, for the most part, the schools of religion founded 
by the former Acaryyas. Again, at Orissa, he converte|l to 
Buddhism Bhadrapalita, the treasury minister of the king. This 
Brahman founded sixteen vihar as and placed religious men in thein. 
As a proof of the perfect purity of his character, the stem of a 
Myrohalan tree, called Mustiharitaki, which cured all diseases and 
which was to be found in the garden of this Brahman, Jiaving been 
entirely withered, revived in seven days after the Acaryya had 
uttered an incantation for its restoration. 

Since he had refuted chiefly the Tirtha controversalists, he was 
called the Fighting Bull ” ( Sanskrit : Tarha^ptingcwa ; Tibetan : 


ss 


His pupils, combined together by religion, filled 


all countries, but he had not wdth him a single Snman&ra who could 
succeed him. Since he w^as a man of limited desires and content- 


inent, he performed during his life-time the twelve tested virtues 
and died in a solitaiy wood of Orissa. 

In the -works of the Chinese pilgrims the name Dignaga is not 
- ffs ^ mentioned at all. But there occurs the 
with Diffnaea name Jina, which I suppose to be identical 

with Dignaga. Dignaga in the Brahmanic 


works, especially in those of Udyotakara and Vaoaspati Misra, is 
designated as a Bbadanta. Similarly Jina in Chinese books, 


specially in those of I-tsing, is mentioned as one of the ten Bhadan- 
tas {vide I-tsing’s Takahusu, p. 181). As Dignaga in Sanskrit 
and Tibetan books is knowm as an eminent logician, so is Jina in 
Chinese books. Thus 1-tsing observes (Takahusti, p. 184): — 
“ When they have understood the arguments of Hetuvidya (logic), 
they aspire to be like Jina (the great reformer of logic). I-tsing 


continues (Tahafcn^su, p. 188) : — ‘‘ When a priest wishes to distin- 
guish himself in the study of logic he should thoroughly under- 
stand Jina’s eight Hastras.” These, according to I-tsing, are * 


1. The S^astra on the Meditation of the Three Worlds (not 

found). 

2. Sarva-laksana-dhyana-sastra (karika) — (hTanjio’s Cata- 

logue, isTo. 1229). 

3. The S'astra on the Meditation on the Object. Probably 

llambana-pratyaya-dhyana-iastra (JSFanjio’s Cata- 
logue, Ho. 1173). 

4. The S'astraon the G-ateof the Cause (Hetu-dvaj*a)-r— (not 

''(.found). 

5. The Hastra on the Gate of the Resembling Cause (not 

found). 

6. The Hyaya-dvara (taraka) S'astra (by Hagarjuna ?) — 

(Hanjio’s Catalogue, Nos. 1223, 1224)., 
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7. Prajnapti-Iietu-sangTaha. (?) S^astra-— (Fanjio’s Cata- 

logue, No, 1228). 

8, Til e l^astra 0 a tlie giwped inferences (not found). 


Tlie seventli book, called Prajnapti-lietu-sangralia, compiled by 
fJiiia, seems to be identical with PramaQa-samuccaya wliicli, besides 
ninei^-nine other works, was compiled by Digiiaga. 

According to I-tsing (Tahahtmi, p. 182) Dliarmakirti made 
a imther improvement ill logic after Jina. Prom Indian sources too 
(such as from Nyaya-bindu) we know that Dliarmakirti was a 
distinguished successor of Dignaga and a commentator on his works 
(vide K. B. Pathaka’s article on the authorship of Ny ayabindu in the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1895, 
VoL XIX, No. LI, jip. 47-57; also G. A. Jacob’s Note on the 
authorship of Nyaya-bindu in the London Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, April 1905, pp. 361 — 362). 

Hwen-tlisang (vide Beal’s Buddhistic Becoixl of the Western 
World) mentions Jina as having been born in the country of 
Andhra in the south. We have already seen that Dignaga w^as 
born near the country of KMci in the south, probably in the 
dominion of the Andhras. 


The facts stated above go to show that Dignaga and Jina “were 
the same person. As a matter of fact Jina seems to be only a 
Chinese phonetic equivalent for Dignaga. 

So it appears that Dignaga (Tibetan : pliyogs-glafi ) was 
_ , variously named as Jina (victor) Bhadanta ^ 

of^SilSa (a venerable monk) and icaryya (as in 

, s • Nyayabindu, the Tibetan equivalent being 

§lob-dpon). He was also called Alahddigndgdrjhma (vide Eitel’s 
Dictionary of Chinese Buddhism), and is thus often mistaken for 
Nagarjuna. This explains the fact that Nyaya.-dvara-taraka-sastra, 
really composed by Dignaga, has been attributed to Nagarjuna. 
Dignaga also bore the title of Tarha.puhgava (a fighting bull) ; while 
his Brahmanic opponents gave him the title of Ku-tarhiJca (a 
quibbler). 

Besides the allusion to Dignaga in Kalidasa’s Meghaduta ® 



we come across several of his actual views 
criticised by sucli eminent authorities as 
Udyotakara, Vacaspati Misra and othei's. 


% 
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Udyotakara in Ms Nyaya-vartika^ mentions Dignaga under 
tliename of Bliadanta, and describes Mm as a Ku-tarhika. Vacas- 
pati Misx’a, in Ms Tatparyatika ^ on tlie Kyayavartika lias identified 
Bhadanta witli Dignaga, lias mentioned Dignaga by name and lias 
tried to justify liis appellation Eu-tdrkiJca, Dignaga’s definition of 
Pratyaksa (perception) has been mentioned by Udyotakara and 
Yacaspati Misra® thus 1 “ Perception is (intui- 

tive and therefore) exempt from refiection.” ^ 


( \8 ) It 

The commeutator Mallinatlia says that Dignaga referred to in this verse 
was the Buddhist philosopher of that natne. 

90# sracTt 5ijn^ > 

ci^ 3750 II ( 

■edited by Vindhyesvar! Prasada Dube, in Bibliotheca Tudica series). 

^T^Tf%cf 90# *r 

OT3gfHf3TiJl,itcr5R^3!I ?;fer 

I P.l, Nyayavartika-tatparyyatika, edited by Gangadhar Sastri 

wqt g 3?5?i# sfi^so-qtsfofo 1 3891 %5r *oo 

I 5rg fcR^*i srmr =a 5iT<?n^r»f^v- 

fw^<a^Togf^5iTf?T x(f3;^^^nTt<9i9i%v erg xrisri^hfffa i 
... 3E|90^ giT^ia^ VWW ^T^T«r! His# 5B’3T*fT- 

^T#*r ^r3f^5r% *r 3Rt5s«t 3?^'¥0’| 

1 

" ( Vi 8^-0 8 ) II 

5iff 5r9rT ?r*5rii^T*f*TfHViar #l:fR*rT 

cTSTT %30r*33(nvf^ ^^sOVt^fiTfer 

3*ror9iffl5|fci icni|€t^T, i,-\-8, V! ^“*1 ) I 

t The same definition of Pratyaksa (perception) occurs in Dignaga’s 
Pramanasamnccaya. Compare the Tibetan version of the Praman^mucoaya 
in the Tangynr, section Mdo, volume XCV, fob 2a, quoted by Prof . De La 
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Eegarcling mmmana (inference)’ Dignaga, according to Udyo- 
takara and Vacaspati, says: — By seeing smoke, we do not, as it 
lias been usually asserted, infer two tilings — viz,,, (1) fire, and (2) 
the connection between fire and tlie place wliicli is the abode of 
fire ; but we infer only one thing — the place as containing the 
fire, ' 

Udyotakara and Vacaspati further inform us that Dignaga 
did not accept ufamana (comparison) ® and aptavacana (testi- 


Vallee-Foussin in tlie Mnseon ; vide Prof. Poussin’s Pxfcraifc da Museon, p, 53,. 
The definition runs as follows I 

N. N. 

i 3E[f?rHisj sr 

^cr:§i^T<T ...... ( sgr^i^TfsV, vV'M., ) i 

f%^*rT5rsr 

^Tf5?r»r ^ 3Eif^fif^^%'3n5frT*f a-eri i 

5rf«:s %<j %sr i 

w^r er^w f%fr^ «ii5%jrcrT ii 

5er>^5fcr srT% ■®f€t creftr i 

( anpcra ^T, ig: i 

cT^ ir^rJT^n y^Ti -5;% sTisr^ers 

5fcr»T?i%' I ■jr^Tfqf ih?:# Jisr^r 5:f« ct^t^ ’cw 

«E|s?jTErT % w ar^^q- q 

3rqw ^rfcrq^i^ crsgRT^tqfiTsf q(sr^T3rTrT»5JT 

«:fcf I JtqT JTW’q^IfS^ ¥RTqqr% Jiqq^'flT ^fcT I 
?rrrTOnf»fmcrT irq^^^^tgqfcjirw^ ?f'S5T-^rf^-^«qj^ 

Err^?f% ^fcT 1 cT^T^qfc’^^r i 

( sgwqrt^qf \-\-i, ) i 

- ; crflfgi^qmsTqraij; 3?ifqfgc^WT*r- - 
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mony) ‘ as separate forms of evidence, but included tlie fox'mer in 
perception and the latter in perception and inference. Dignaga 
criticised Vatsyayana’s inclusion oimcmas (mind)^ among tlie sense- 
organs, wMle liis own theory of santaratva (interstice or interval)^ 
was criticised by Udyotakara and Yacaspati. 

Dignaga is said to have cited an instance of inference contrary 
to perception, and his view was criticised by Knmarila Bhatta, as 
we learn from Parthasarathi Misra’s gloss, on 59-60, Aminiana- 
pariccheda of Knmarila’s vartika on the 5th satra of Jaimini. 
Udyotakara and Yacaspati Misra too*^ criticise the same view of 
Dignaga. 


( cTTctt^ I 

^sT^tPa^^ cT’STTW^ ?:t% I trfsxrRfw 

cTc[5«T*fTcr I W'JT cT^Wrf: I ^TWT 

5ri3iWTnt»T^M'% cf^T cf'ETTHT^’^ sffcfTT^cT ?efcf I erg- I 
I STTJT I ^rWjTTtSI' 31=^ Sff^ I 3 

?rT 3i:s^$§*r 5EtTir?n^: i 

( JQ-niqTfflaF ) 

gsfw srJTTJnTSff^w^^fTT’ft' fiaR^ 

I ( sgT^rqTTpgqrcTifii'Eq^qri 1= \»'= ) h 

2 cT^^sf ^riT^TTcT I fT^fEToI ^^*rT5t*I — 

( sgTWf4qrcncq4zl^T W-0, £.-a-i’= ) I 

s f^^sJTSi^ I «T*T}T?J^T!f g HTT^ WT^sf^qiST I 

( sgT^TpagrcTTfirBl^irT ■g; •s^-'S® ) i 
* gn ^5«>T5r*r w^fq^swgHTsr^g^T^cf cT^q5g^f% i 
I qq^nqJiF-- sfrqioqT^ g<nf^f^ffr gqrait 
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Jayanta in liis ISTyajamanjarl (3rd alinika, p. 131, Vizianaga- 
ram Sanskrit series) probably alludes to Dignaga in tlie subject 
called “ Bliadanta-kalaha.” 

I kave already referred to the fact that Dharmakirti wrote a 
^ commentary ^ on a certain work of Dignaga 
ences to DiSa!' besMes alluding to his kgical views in the 
Kyaya-bindii. It was JJliarmottaracaryya^ 
who explicitly mentioned Dignaga sometimes under that name, but 
often under the name of Dignagacaryya or simply 1 caryya. 
Jinendrabodhi ^ and others wrote coinmentaries on Pramanasa- 
muccaya of Dignaga. 

The exact date of Dignaga is not known. On the authority of 
Tiio-rjflo-ft’a Malliiiatlia we have found that Dignaga was 

an opponent of Kalidasa, and from Tibetan 
sources we have seen that he was a contemporary of one Isvara- 
Krsna who, I believe, was no other person than the celebrated 
author of the Samkhya-karika. Prom Sanskrit sources we have 
farther learnt that Dignaga was anterior to Udyotakara but pos- 
terior to Yatsyayana, and that Knmarila Bhatta and Dharmakirti 
flourished after the time of Dignaga. But these facts do not help 
us much, as the dates of most of these writers are unknown. Prom 
Chinese sources we know that Isvara-Krsna’s Samkhya-karika was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartlia 557-567 A.D. (hTanjio’s Cat., 


i (. ompare. 

mm *rt^: i w- «'=) i 

{ ^8 ) I 

i 

( igt ^8 ) 1 

1 erf# 56iT=i^T^Mjn5t*iT^ tg =3^ WT I 

( 5?jT?rff’§€lssrT, i: '=8 ) I 

rr?Ei=Er#r i 
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y Jineiidrabodhi’s ooinmentary on Pramana-sanmccaya is named ‘‘ Visiila. 
inalavati niima Pram ana. samxiccaya-tJkfi ” — Tibetan 

11' Q' by aq 

A/' -o -.5 

I lo is contained in the Tangynr. section Mdo- 
Volume Re: , ' 
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1300). One of Jina’s works was also translated about the same time 
and by the same translator (Nanjio’s Catalogue i. 10). We hare 
already seen that Jina was identical with Dignaora. These lead us 
to conclude that Digiiaga flourished before 557 A.D, 

From Tibetan sources we haye further found that Digiiaga 
was a disciple of Yasubandhu. Now Yasubandhu^ was contem- 
porary of Lha-tlio-ri, King of Tibet who lived up to 371 A.D.^ 
There seems to have existed a Sanskrit work^ on the life of Vasu- 
bandhu which was translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva A.D. 
401-409. These facts go to show that Yasubandhu lived in the 
middle of the 4th century A.D. and Dignaga about 400 A.D.*^ 


i Vide Pag-sam-jon-zang. 

® Csoma De Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 182. 

S Nanjio’s Catalogue, Appendix i. 6. 

^ Mr. Takakusu in a very learned article on Yasubandhu, published in the 

i Journal of the London Royal Asiatic Society, Jannary 1905, fixes the date of 

Yasubandhu at about A.D. 920*-600. According to this theory Digoaga must 
: have flourished about 500 A.D. Takakusu’s chief argument is that Saiqagha- 

I bhadra was a contemporary of Yasubandhu (vide Hweii thsang, I-tsing,. 

Paramartlia’s Life of Yasubandhu, etc.), and was the translator of the Samaii" 
tapasidika of Buddhaghosa into Chinese in 488 A.D. 
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Jayanta in bis Nyayamanjarl (3rd abiiika, p. 131, Vizianaga- 
ram Sanskrit series) probably allncles to Dignaga in the subject 
called Bliadanta-kalaba/’ 

I have already referred to tlie fact tliat Dbarniakirti vn*ote a 
commentary^ on a certain work of Dignaga 
■ BmddMstie refer- j^esides alluding to his logical view-s in the 
ences to Dignag .■ ^yg^ya-bindu. It -was Dharrnottaracaryya^ 
who explicitly mentioned Dignaga sometimes under that name, but 
often under the name of Dignagacaryya or simply 5caryya. 
Jinendrabodlii ^ and others wrote commentaries on Pramanasa- 
muccaya of Dignaga. 

The exact date of Dignaga is not known. On the authority of 
^ 4 . Malliiiatha we have found that Dignaga Avas 
s a e. opponent of Kalidasa, and from Tibetan 

sources we bave seeu that he was a contemporary of one Isvara- 
Kpspa who, I believe, "was no other person than the celebrated 
author of the Samkhya-karika. From Sanskrit sources we have 
farther learnt that Dignaga was anterior to Udjotakara but pos- 
terior to Yatsyayana, and that Kumarila Bhatta and Dharmaldrti 
fiomdshed after the time of Dignaga. But these facts do not help 
us much, as the dates of most of these writers ai-e unknown. From 
Chinese sources we know that Isvara-Krsna’s Samkhya-karika was 
translated into Chinese by Paramartha 557-567 A.D. ( Nanjio’s Cat., 


^ { onipure. 
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Jiiiendrabodlii’s commentary on Pramaiia-samuccaya is named “ Visula- 
malavati mima Pramana-samnccaya-tika — Tibetan 

"’SMV I It if? contained in the Tangynr. section Mdo* 
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1300). One of Jina’s works was also translated about tlie same tiiiie 
and by the same translator (Nanjio’s Catalogue i. 10). We hare 
already seen that Jina was identical with Dignasfa. These lead ns 
to conclude that Dignaga flourished before 557 A.D, 

From Tibetan sources we have farther found that Dignaga 
was a disciple of Vasnbandhti. ISfow Wasiibandhiii was contem- 
porary of Lha-tlio-ri, King of Tibet who lived np to 871 
There seems to have existed a Sanskrit work^ on the life of Yasn- 
bandhii which was translated into Chinese by Knmarajlva A.D. 
401-409. These facts go to show that Yasnbandlin lived in the 
middle of the 4th century A.D. and Dignaga about 400 A.D.‘^ 


i Vide Pag-sam-jon-zatig. 

® Csoina De Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 382. 

S Naiijio’s Catalogue, Appendix i. 6. 

^ Mr. Takakusu in a very learned article on Vasubandhu, published in the 
Journal of the London Royal Asiatic Society, January 1905, fixes the date of 
Yasubaiidhu at about A.D. 920-500. According to this theory Dignaga must 
have flourished about 500 A.D. Takakusu’s chief argument is that Saipgha- 
bhadra was a contemporary of Vasubandhu {vide Hwen tlisang, I-tsingj. 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandlin, etc.), and was the translator of the Samaii- 
tapasadika of Biiddliaghosa into Chinese in 488 A.D. 
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29. Vidya^ati Thdhur.—By G. A. Grierson, Ph,D., 

D. Litt., Honorary Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1 liave read witli great interest tlie account of tlie collection 
of Yidjapati’s poems, wMch. is given by Babu Nagendra Yatli 
Gupta on pp. 20 and fE. of tbe Extra No of Yol. LXXIII, Part 
I, of tbe Journal of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal. He bas been 
kind eiiongb to refer to tbe small collection of songs pablisbed by 
me about twenty-tbree years ago. In order to facilitate bis 
labours, may I state at once that I have learnt a good deal since 
then, and that I by no means maintain all that I wrote about 
Yidyapati in 1882. 

Babii Xagendra Natb Gupta refers to tbe deed of gift of tbe 
village of Bispbi as if be considered it to be a genuine dociinient. 
I am afraid that this contention can hardly be sustained. The 
plate contains a date in tbe Easli San, and that date was long 
before tbe Easl! era bad been invented. He will find a facsimile 
of tbe grant in tbe Proceedings of tbe Society for August, 1895. 
My reasons for considering it to be spurious are given in fall on 
page 96 of Yol. LXYIII (1899), Part I, of the Journal. See also 
Dr. Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the India Office 
Library, Part lY, No. 2864<. 

Tbe following list of articles on Yidyapati may be useful : — 

J. Beames. The Early Yaishnava Poets of Bengal. Indian 
Antiquary, II, 1873, p. 37. 

J. Beames. On the Age and Ooimtry of Yidyapati. Ibid. lY, 
1875, p. 299. 

Article in tbe Banga-darsan, Yol. lY, 1282 B.S. ( Jyaistlia), 
p. 75. 

S'arada-caraii Maitra. Introduction to Yidyajpatir Padavall. 
Second edition, Calcutta, 1285, B.S. 

G. A. Grierson, Yidyapati and His Gontemporanes, Indian 
Antiquary, Yol. XIY, 1885, p. 182. 

G. A. Grierson. On some Mediaeval Kings of Mithild. Ibid. 
Yol. XXYIII, 1899, p. 57. 

Pandit Cbanda Jba, I’efeiTed to by Babu Nagendra Natb 
Gupta, has published a useful edition of tbe Sanskrit text of the 
PuTUsapdrilcsd, together with a translation into Maitbill. It w^as 
printed at tbe Eaj Press, Darbbanga, in 1296 F.S. He has added 
a valuable Appendix dealing with historical questions, and con- 
taining frequent quotations from tbe Klrtti-latd, a work of Yidya- 
pati partly written in tbe Maitbili of bis time. If these quotations 
are correct, they show that the vernacular of the poet’s time 
differed widely from modern. Maitbili, and was rather a form of 
Prakrit. 

^ I believe that Mabamabopadbyaya Pandit Hara Prasad 
S^astri discovered a very old collection of Yidyapati’s poems in 
Nepal in tbe year 1899. He was kind enough to send me a copy 
of one of them, which showed much tbe same Prakiutic appear- 
ance. I bad published a current version of tbe same song in my 
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edition of 1882, and tiie points of difference showed that there 
had been extensive modernization in the langnage of mj copy. 
The same is no doubt also true with regard to all the genuine 
songs in my collection. 

I am very glad to learn that an attempt is going to be made 
to publish a correct text of the dainty sonnets of the old Master- 
Singer, and I look forward . to its appearance with pleasant anti- 
cipations. 
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30. 8ome remarhs 07i the Geology of the Gangetic Plain.— By 
E, Molony. [With one plate.] 

It requires no argument to prove that the present gangetie 
plain is the alluvial deposit of the river G-anges, and that the 
whole of the area of the gangetic plain south of the Himalajas 
must at one time have consisted of a network of morasses and 
riY^er- channels very similar to the Suiiderbans at the present time. 
It is also evident that, over the whole area of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh, so far from the Ganges being at pre- 
sent engaged in raising its flood plain, it has become an agent of 
denudation, and has, long since, entered on the work of denuding 
the whole of its plain Yvhich lies above flood-level. 

It may be taken as proved that this great change has been 
occasioned by the submergence of the area at the mouth of the 
river. ' 

The |)eriod at which this important moY^ement took place 
must have been very remote. 

The river has eroded abed in the old alluYuiim Yvhich is in 
many places several miles in Yvidth, 

Within the limits of the former bed there is a considerable 
amount of later alluvium, but it varies very much from the older 
alluYuum in its characteristics, and, in most places, thei*e is a very 
sY^ell-marked line of demarcation betYveen them 

Most of the recent alluvium is liable to be flooded duiung 
high floods of the Ganges, though there is some Yvhich has never 
been flooded during the memory of man. This is probably due to 
deposit of sand and light soil by the action of the wind during 
the hot weather. 

In the recent alluYdum the substratum is nearly always pure 
river sand, the finer soils being deposited in shalloYV water, where 
the current is usually less. 

Another diflerence is that the recent alluvium never contains 
nodular limestone {kunhar), which occurs inmost places in the 
old alluvial deposits. 

I have perhaps made this assertion more positive than the 
text-books would appear to warrant, but I hewe never come across 
an instance in which htmkar was found in soil that clearly 
belonged to the recent alluvium, though I have occasionally found 
it in a locality near the boundary of the neYv and old alluvium. 

The soil also diflers, the recent alluvium being generally 
much more fertile, at any rate in the eastern portion of the United 
Provinces, where the recent alluvium contains a percentage of the 
black cotton soil brought down by the Jumna and its tributaries 
from Central India. 

The area that lies between the extreme limits up to which 
the Ganges has excavated its bed in the old alluvium may be 
styled the Khadir^ ” 

Having had good opportunities for observation in the Ghazipur 
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District, I liaye marked ia on a map of tke district the limits of 
the Khadir/'V 

I may say that in some places the limit of the Khadir is 
exceedingly plain, whereas in other places it is not at all so plain 
to, the eye. : ' 

Howeyer, hy tracing the line from one curye which is well 
defined and following slight indications, it is almost always pos- 
sible to follow the line till it reaches another point where the 
indications are again quite unmistakeable. 

In the Ghazipur district the only part where, in my opinion,, 
the line is really doubtful, is the western edge of the island of old 
alluvium opposite the confluence of the Ganges and Karmnasa. 
Both the northern and the southern edges of that island are* 
extremely well defined as far west as a line drawn^ north and 
south just west of Birpur; but the western edge is very ill- 
defined. 

In my opinion, two causes have united to create this dim- 
culty. The first is the proximity of the deep stream of the Gan- 
ges within comparatively recent years, which has led to a great 
accumulation of water-borne material ; and the second is the prox- 
imity to the west of the boundary of a large sandy tract whence 
a considerable amount of material has probably been blown by 
the strong west winds which prevail during the early part of the* 
hot weather. 

It is clear that at any particular time each bank of the river 
must have concave bends alternating with convex bends. Centri- 
fugal force throws the current against the concave bends and 
away from the convex bends. Erosion, therefore, only takes place 
at the concave bends, and this is the reason why the edge of the 
Khadir,” as delineated on the map, does not contain any convex 
bends. 

The fact that these concave bends, which form the limits of 
the “ Khadir,” are not connected by convex bends, but cut each 
other at various angles, 'proves that no two adjacent bends could 
have been made at the same time. 

The width and shape of the “ Khadir ” opposite the town of 
Ghazipur show that there must have, been many complete altera- 
tions in the course of the river. 

Between each of the alterations in the course of the mver,. 
indicated by the indentations in the edge of the “ Khadir,” a very 
long period must have elapsed. 

Although the vagaries of the Ganges are proverbial, it musi 
be borne in mind that, whenever the river impinges on the old 
alluvium, the process of denudation ie very slow. 

In the new alluvium the river often cuts away three or four* 
hundred feet in a year, hut in the old alluvLum, whenever the 
river impinges on reefs of hunhcLT^ there is practically no denudation* 
Even where the river impinges directly on the stiffish clay 
(without any ImnJcar reefs, to protect it)v which is the prevail- 
ing soil in the Ghazipur district, the denudation, as will be ^own 
lat^, does: feet in thft year. . , . 
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It will be noticed that all sharp bends of the river are in the 
old allnviiim, and that the main direction of the river’s course is 
determined bj the bends in the old alluvium. Although, in the 
new alluvium, the river does, at times, rapidly make consider- 
able changes in its course, yet its general direction remains con- 
stant for long periods of time, owing to the fact that it is deter- 
mined by the bends in the old alluvium, which alter very slowly. 

- There is no historical record of the river ever having been at 
any distance from either Zamania, Grhazipur or Chausa, although 
the configuration of the “ Khadir ” shows that, at some past 
period, it must have been several miles distant from each of these 
places. 

The same probably holds true of both Benares and Chimar. 
At the time of the battle of Chausa, where Hiiniayuii was 
defeated in 1539 A.D., the point of confluence of the G-anges and 
Karmnasa must have been at the same place as at present, 
though it is clear, from the island of the old alluvium just oppo- 
site, that, at one time, the Ganges must have been flowing a con- 
siderable distance to the north, and the confluence of the Ganges 
and Karmnasa must have been east of Buxar. Thire is, there- 
fore, unmistakeable historical evidence that there has been no 
radical alteration in the course of the Ganges in the Ghazipur 
District for . close on fonr hundred years. 

At Ohochakpur there has been very little alteration in the 
course of the river. The configuration of the ‘‘ Khadir ” in the 
reach between Ohochakpur and Zamania can be accounted for by 
supposing that between Ohochakpur and Karanda the river origi- 
nally flowed nearly east to west, and that the great bend at 
Zamania has been the result ol: gradual and continuous ei’osion 
by the river. 

The distance between Karanda and the point of the bend at 
Zamania is 72 miles or 39,000 feet* 

Allowing 4,600 feet as the original width of the river, this 
would give a distance of 35,000 feet which has been eroded by the 
river. 

The first survey was made of the district in 1840. From 
that time to 1872 Mr. Oldham records in his Memoirs of the 
Ghazipur District that the annual rate of erosion was 12 feet 
{vide p, 3 of Oldhdim's Memoirs of the Ghazipur District), Since 
the last survey, made in 1882, the annual rate of erosion has 
been 9 feet. This gives an average of close on 11 feet a year for 
the last 64 years. 

At this rate the erosion of the Zamania bend would require 
about 3,200 years. At the Zamania bend the soil is the ordinaiy 
stiff clay found in the district without any hunkar reefs. There 
is, however, a hunkar reef at Zamania town, and very solid kun- 
har reefs at Ghazipur. 

Another noteworthy feature shown by the map is the island 
of old alluvium opposite Chausa surrounded on all sides by the 
^‘Khadir.”. 

It is stated in Mr,. Oldham’s Memoirs that a similar island 
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exists in tlie Benares District opposite Saidpnr. I liave not liad 
an opportunity of verifying tlie statement, and liave not therefore 
sliown it on the map. - 

Mr. Oldham’s is the only possible explanation, viz,, that the 
river Ganges has gradually eroded the land at some bend in its 
course till it has cut into the course of the affluent at a point 
above the former confluence. 

When once a channel had been made into the course of the 
affluent, centrifugal force would drive the water of the Ganges 
through the breach so made, and the new channel would rapidly 
be widened out till it became the main course of the Ganges. 

The island opposite Chausa must have been caused by the 
Ganges usurping the course of the Karmnasa, and that opposite 
Saidpnr by the usurpation of the course of the Gumti. 

Similarly, tradition, which Mr. Oldham considered trust- 
worthy, says that, at one time, the water of the Gogra passed 
down the present river Sarju, or Tons as it is sometimes styled, 
which separates the Chazipiir and Ballia Districts. This vWlcl 
indicate that the Ballia District consists of a similar island caused 
by the river Gogra (or Sarju as it is called in some parts) usurp- 
ing the course of some smaller river that used to flow down the 
present bed of the Gogra. 

Any such usurpation of another river’s course would probab- 
ly. completely alter the set - of the current at the old confluence, 
and release the river from the bends in the old alluvium which 
had formerly given the river its general direction. 

At the commencement of the paper it was taken as already 
proved that the ai’ea at the m.outh of the Ganges was an area of 
subsidence. 

There are, however, indications that within the area of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh the southern portion of the 
Gangetic plain has sunk relatively to the northern portion. 

The first piece of evidence is that supplied by the artesian 
well sunk at Lucknow, (vide Oldham’s Geology of India, p. 434. ) 

At a depth of 158 feet the water stood at 61 feet below the 
top of the borehole. At a depth of 975 feet the water had risen 
to 2 feet. At 990 feet it stood at a depth of 5 feet below the 
top of the borehole, and at 1,189 feet the water rose over the top 
of the casing, itself 24 feet above the surface of the ground. 

This shows that the lower strata must be inclined, though it 
does not indicate the direction of the dip, 

.. As the Himalayas are known to have risen and the Gangetic 
plain to have sunk, the probability is that the dip of the strata is 
from north to south. 

A river flowing over a flat alluviual plain would naturally 
find its way directly down the slope, and there is no reason why 
the watershed should not be equidistant from either bank. 

If, however, after the river had excavated a channel for itself 
with the watershed equidistant from either bank, the whole allu- 
vial plain through which it flowed was slightly tilted at right 
angles to the river’s course, the result would be that the slope into 
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the rirer from one bank would be increased, wMle tbe slope to tbe 
other bank would be decreased. Consequently, denudation on one 
side of tbe river would be greater than on tbe otber. Tbe same 
thing would happen to all tbe rivers flowing on parallel courses. 
Thus, in the area between two rivers which run on nearly parallel 
courses, tbe denudation into one river would be greater than into 
the other. Each river would, in time, force the water-shed on one 
bank back towards the next river, but, in exchange, would lose on 
tbe other bank an equivalent in its catchment area. 

The result would be that each river would have a larger 
catchment ai^ea on one bank than on the other. This appears to 
be the ease in several districts of the United Provinces with which 
I was acquainted. 

Canals are generally aligned to run along the water-sheds, 
and in the following cases the canals are aligned very near the 
rivers running parallel to them on the north side : — 

(а) The main upper Ganges canal in the Aligarh District is 

very much nearer the Kali Kaddi on its north than 
the Jumna on the south. 

(б) The Anupshahr branch of the Ganges canal in the 

Aligarh District is very much nearer the Ganges on 
its north than the Kali Kaddi on its south* 

(c) The projected Sarda canal in the Lucknow District was 
aligned very much nearer the Gumti on its north 
than the Sai on its south. 

The fact that, at Lucknow, water from a great depth rose to 
above tbe surface, sho’ws not only that the strata at great depths 
are inclined, but that they are continuous over very considerable 
distances. 

This is a very interesting fact, because it has been conclu- 
sively shown that the surface strata are not continuous. 

For certain reasons too technical to be given here a good 
irrigation well can only be made where the masonry cylinder can be 
taken down to a firm clay stratum underlaid by waterbearing sand. 

A good deal of attention has therefore been paid to the strata 
near the surface, by which I mean down to a depth of say 125 
feet. 

Colonel Clibborn was deputed in the seventies to make an 
examination into the subject of wells, and, in his report published 
by the Board of Revenue of the Korth-West Provinces and Oudh, 
in a collection of papers relating to the construction of wells, it is 
clearly demonstrated that the clay strata so essential to the 
success of wells are not continuous. 

T might add that anyone practically acquainted with the 
construction of irrigation wells knows that Colonel Clibborn’s 
conclusions are correct. 

A very difficult problem is here presented to us ; how can 
we account for the fact that the surface strata are clearly not con- 
tinuous, while those at great depths appear to be continuous ? Two 
possible explanations i^uggest themselves; the first is that at great 
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depths, the pressure of the superincumbent earth renders imper- 
vious to water everything but the coarser and cleaner kinds of sand. 

Extensive and continuous deposits of such sand would only 
be found along the beds of the larger rivers which may be pre- 
sumed to have existed though they have been long since deeply 
buried by alluvial deposits. 

If a deep borehole struck such an old river-bed, it is concei- 
vable that the necessary head to bring the water to the surface 
might be supplied through a deposit of sand in the former river- 
bed continuous up to a point in its uppper course where it attained 
the necessary elevation. 

The observed facts at Lucknow do not, however, support this 
explanation, as there were several rises in the level of the water in 
the borehole, and it seems unlikely that one borehole should have 
struck the beds of several such former rivers one above the other. 

The second possible explanation is that the surface deposits 
were laid down in running water and the deeper deposits in still 
water. Anyone acquainted with the country can see in the cres- 
cent-shaped swamps and the alternations of clay, light soil and 
sand on the surface of the country, the result of the same agency 
that is reproducing similar features in the alluvium of the great 
rivers, namely deposition by running water ; and the inference is 
inevitable, that the surface of the country was formed by the 
deposit of the material derived from the mountains in a labrynth 
of vast morasses amd deltaic rivers. 

This agency, however, would not explain the enormous area of 
clay and sand revealed to us by the Lucknow borehole; and it 
seems necessary to assume the existence of an enormous sheet of 
water with currents sufficient to transport sand great distances 
to account for the phenomena. 

In Oldham’s Geology of India^ p. 144, the occurrence of a 
species of fresh-water porpoise, common only to the Granges and 
Indus and their tributaries, is cited as showing that the Ganges 
and Indus flowed at one time into the sea through a common delta. 

The sea is shown to have extended up the Indus valley within 
a geologically recent period ; and it seems possible that it may have 
extended east much further into the gangetic plain than is usually 
supposed. 

The absence of any indications of marine origin in the upper 
strata might well be due to their having been deposited in fresh 
water after the communication with the sea by the Indus valley 
had been cut ofl. 

At any rate, whether the water was fresh or salt, the con- 
tinuity of the deeper strata over great distances seems to strengthen 
the theory that the lower strata were deposited in a great sheet of 
still water. 

Such a great sheet of water, originally salt but gradually be- 
coming fresh as the communication with the sea became gradually 
more and more obstructed, would satisfactorfly account for the 
change of the salt-water porpoise into an animal inhabiting fresh 
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31, The Nafotsu-hMaasir — H. Beveridge, I.C.S. (retired). 

Among tlie Elliot manuscripts in tlie Britisli Miisenin tliere is 
a volume -whicli contains, among other things, abont a htindred 
pages of an extract from the ISTafa’isn-l-Maasir. It is numbered 
Or. 1761 and is described at p. 1022a of vol. Ill of Rien’s Persian 
Catalogne. The title Rafa’isu-l-Maasir may be rendered ‘‘ Choice 
Deeds,” and is a chronogram implying that the book was began in 
973 (1565-66). It is stated by Dr. Sprenger that a postscript 
gives 979 as the date of the completion of the work, but that much 
later dates are mentioned in it. The work was a biographical dic- 
tionary of Persian poets and was written by Mirza ‘Alau-d-daulah 
Qazvini, the younger brother of Allr ‘Abdii-l-latif, who was fora 
time Akbar’s preceptor. ‘Alau-d-daulah was himself a poet, and 
wTote under the name of Kami. He is described by Badayiini at 
pp. 97 and 316 of the third volume of his history, A copy of the 
original work w^as seen by Dr. Sprenger in the Moti Mahall Library 
ill Lucknow^ and he has described its contents at pp. 46-55 of his 
Catalogue ; but apparently the manuscript was lost in the Mutiny, 
and there does not seem to be any copy in our public libraries. It 
is to be hoped that a copy will turn up in India some day for the 
work was a valuable one and was the basis of Badayunfs 
third volume. Sprenger states that the book contained notices of 
about 350 poets, most of whom flourished in the time of Akbar. 
He also gives the index of the names. Fortunately the Elliot MS. 
contains the historical introduction which gives an account of the 
reigns of Babar, Humayun and Akbar. The account of Akbar is 
the fullest of the three, but only goes down to 982 or 1575, i.e., to 
the twentieth year of the reign. Though the historical introduc- 
tion is only a sketch, it gives here and there useful bits of infor- 
mation, and it is valuable as being, apparently, the earliest written 
of all the lives of Akb«r. Like his father Mir Yahya, tlie author 
of the Labb-u-taW'arikh. ‘Alau-d-daulah is very fond of chrono- 
grams, and gives many of them in his intoduction. Among others 
he gives the well-known one about Babar ’s birth, and adds that it 
was composed by Maulana Jami. This cannot have been the great 
Jami. On p. 266 he speaks of BabaPs religious poem, and corrobo- 
i^ates Sprenger’s statement that it was entitled “Dar Fiqh.” He 
adds that it was sent to Hazrat Imam A‘zam, who is probably the 
same person as the Maqd hm A‘zam of Transoxiana whose name is 
mentioned in Key Elias’s history of the Khojas. That is, he is 
pz’obably one of several Maqdum A‘zams, for the name was borne 
by more than one saint. At p. 336 we have the statement that 
Humayun conversed in Herat with the writer’s father, here called 
Amir Kasiru-d-din Yahya. At p. 376 mention is made of a Khwa- 
jah Qazi who was Humayun’s prime minister and who, unless he 
be the same as Khwajah Ghazi, does not seem to be named by other 
authorities. It is added that he belonged to the family of the 
famous enthusiast Shams-i-Tabrizi. The account of Humayun’s 
death gives one or two new details. In the first place it says that 
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tlie accideni: of the fall from the roof occurred on Friday the 16th 
Rabi-al-awwal, and not on the 11th, and that he died on the follow- 
ing Sunday the 18th. Then it addsj p. B7h, that Humayuii was 
wrapped in a blanket, or dressing-gown {gaUmwdr) at the tiniey, 
and was leaning on his staff when the latter slipped on the stones. 
When he came to his senses, he repeated the Kalima. Then folloiT 
several chronograms. Khizr lOiwajah Khan, the husband’ of 
Gulbadaii Begaiii, is mentioned as one of those w^ho concealed the 
fact of the death for some days. 

Ill the account of Akbar^s conquest of Hajipiii' ive are told 
that Rajah Gajpati (of the Duiiiraon family) assisted with 2,000 
Clierus, and in mentioning Da’iid’s escape by boat from Patna on 
the night of Sunday 21 Rabi-as-sim the new circumstance is. 
given that he fled to Tanda. When the bridge over the Pun Pun 
•was broken, down by the flying Afghans, some 2^000 of them were 
killed. ' 

The Elliot MS. gives, besides the introduction, a few, extracts 
from the notices of poets in the body of the work. Among them is 
the interesting account of Waf m, ^.e., Zaiim-d-din Khwafi, 'who was 
Babar’s Sadr, or ecclesiastical judge, and wRo translated, or para- 
phrased Babar’s Menioirs. It is this account which has been 
borrowed by Badayiini (see Dr. Ranking’s translation, p. 609). 

I hope that this notice may lead to the discovery of the ori- 
ginal ivork, and if not, that someone will publish the extracts in 
tlie Biliot, Manuscript. 

24th July ^ 1905. 
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32, Notes on the Species, External Gharacters and Hahits of the 
Dugo?ig. — By N. Annandale, D.Sc., Deputy Superintendent 
of the Indian Museum. [Witli three plates,] 

The present commanication is largely of the nature of a pre- 
liminary notice. Later I hope to offer to the Society a memoir on 
the anatomy of certain organs and structnres in the Dngong, 
which will be based partly on the specimen whose measnrements 
are given below, and partly on the fine collection of Indian and 
Australian sknlls and other bones already in the Indian Mnsenm. 
At present I feel confident in stating (with four fnlly adult Indian, 
two fully adult Australian, and parts of three immature Indian 
skulls before me) that the individual variations among Indian 
specimens are at least as great as those which were believed by 
Owen to constitute a specific difference between Indian and 
Australian species. Skeletons of the Dugong exhibit very great 
differences (not solely connected with sex and age) mter se, and 
these cannot be specific, as they are not constant even in a series 
from the same seas. Owen’s Halioore australis, therefore, must 
be relegated, as most recent mammalologists have thought pro- 
bable, to the synonomy of H. dugong A 

In the summer of 1905, 1 was deputed by the authorities of 
the Indian Museum to visit the northern part of the Gulf of 
Manaar, in order to obtain a complete skeleton and skin of an 
Indian specimen of the Dugong, the only skins hitherto in the 
collection, and the most nearly perfect skeleton, having been 
obtained from Queensland in exchange with the Brisbane 
Museum. Thanks largely to the kind offices of the Rev. A. D. 
Limbrick, of Ramanad, I was so fortunate as to obtain a fine 
male, the external characters of which are described below : — 

Dimensions — 


1 Length to tip of tail ... 

9 ft., 

6 

in. 

2 Length to extremity of fluke ... 

9 » 

11 

j) 

3 From posterior border of anus to tip 




of tail ^ * 

3 „ 

4 


4 From anterior border of anus to 




genital opening ... 

1 „ 

5 

jj 

5 Length of flipper ... 

1 .. 

8 

5’, 

6 Width of flipper ... ... 


10 


7 Breadth of fluke (injured at one 




extremity) ... ... 

2 „ 

10 


8 Height of facial disk ... 


8 

,, 

9 Breadth of facial disk 


11 

) ) 

10 Length of upper lip (upper jaw pad) 


6| 

J? 


1 Strictly speaking, the specific name should be duyong, in accordance 
with the Malay ; but the incorrect form is so well known that it seems 
better not to change it. 
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In tMs table and tbrongbout tbe paper the *‘tip of tail’’ 
means.the extremity of the actual tail. The length between this 
point and the extremity of the snout was measured by means of 
sticks stuck into the sand. The “ length to extremity of fluke ” 
was obtained by drawing a straight line immediately in front of 
the snout and another parallel to it immediately behind the unin- 
jured extremity of what may be called, on the analogy of the 
Cetacea, the fluke. The posterior margin of this organ being con- 
cave, the latter measurement is considerably the greater. The 
third measurement given practically represents the length of the 
tail, which is a little less than half that of the head and body. 
This observation is perhaps of some importance, as the .pads of 
stout connective tissue intervening between the dorsal verfcebrie are 
of considerable thickness, although there are no bony epiphyses. 
Consequently, skeletons, as set up in museums, very often do not 
represent anything approaching the true length of the animal. 
By the “ facial disk ” I mean the flattened area, which does not 
include the nostrils, above the tusks. It will be described in 
detail later. What I have called the “ upper lip ” is plainly the 
homologue of what Muiue and others have called the “upper 
jaw pad” in the Manatees; but it is better developed in the 
Dugong and probably plays a more important part in the assi- 
milation of food. 


Colour---- 

The dorsal surface, shortly after death, was a dull brownish 
grey, which faded gradually, though pure grey on the sides, to 
dirty flesh-colour on the belly. The face, flippers and fluke were 
dull grey ; but the skin round the base of the tusks and the upper 
lip was mottled with dirty flesh-colour, which was also the tint 
of the lower jaw. Judging from the different descriptions given 
hy different observers, the coloration of the animal is as variable 
as I find its skeleton to be. 

Integument — 

The skin of the specimen had not the corrugated and wrin- 
kled surface of that of the Manatees; but, on the other hand, it 
had not quite the smooth and oily appearance of that of many of 
the Cetacea. It was smooth, as it were, but not polished. 
Undoubtedly the hair, especially on the back, contributed to this 
effect, giving the animal quite a prickly appearance in certain 
lights. I shall here state merely that three distinct kinds of hair 
existed on the external surface, two on the facial disk and lower 
jaw, and a third over the whole of the trunk, limbs and fluke, the 
the kind last mentioned having two distinct phases of growth. 
The hairs are apparently devoid of pigment, ^ The general 
character of the integument, apart from the hairs, resembled 
that of tropical Cetacea, the “ blubber ” being less thick than 
that 6£ northern Porpoises. ISTo oil was set free fy cutting through 
it. Beneath it, however, there was a layer cf opaque white fat 
vei?y like that of a pig in appearance. 
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General Characters of the Trunk and Limhs-^ 

Tlie general form differed very considerably from that of all 
Cetacea,, resembling' that of some of the larger Eared Seals in 
several points. The appearance of the animal was clumsy, and 
evident!}^ not adapted for rapid motion of any kind, the back and 
.sides being rounded and the belly hat. There was no apparent 
neck, blit the head was massive and terminated bluntly in front. 
The tail was distinct from the trunk, having a more compact and 
a less amorphous character. The vertebral column extended to the 
tip, which projected slightl}^ below the edge of the fluke. The 
latter organ ivas deficient as regards one extremity, which had 
been removed, probably by the bite of a shark. The wound had 
healed completely. Eunning from near the tip of the tail to a point 
near its commencement was a conspicuous ridge foimed chiefly by 
a thickening of the epidermis. This was about tiYO inches high 
near the centre. It is well shown in the pb.otograph repiroduced on 
plate 7. The fore-limbs were regular in outline, flattened, with a 
distinct posterior fringe, but with no trace of separation of the digits 
externally. Only the fore-arm projected externally, the humerus 
being buried in the body as far as the articulation of the radius and 
ulna . There was a conspicuous fold of skin immediately above the 
liiiib. The maninia3, wEich were large considering the sex of the 
individual, were situated immediately behind the limb, almost on 
a level with its posterior .edge ; they were long in comparison 
with their diameter. Judging from a female, otherwise correctly 
mounted, in the Colombo Museum, this elongated character of the 
mamma; is characteristic of both sexes. The lateral position is 
apparently characteristic of all living Sirenia. Native fishermen 
tell me that in the lactating female the milk squirts out with 
great violence to a considerable distance if the mamma is pressed. 
The copulatory organ, of which Dr, Francis H. A. Marshall, of 
the University of Edinburgh, has kindly promised to furnish a 
description later, was entirely withdrawm into the body. 

Head — 

The head of the Dugong is perhaps its most characteristic 
feature, but all the figures of the animal, including some very 
recent ones, that I have been able to disco vei’, are incorrect ns 
regards this part, at any I’ate if they are intended to represent 
adult males. The only mounted specimens I have seen which 
are at all correct are those in the Colombo Museum ; but these 
are a female, a half-grown male and a newdy (probably pre- 
maturely) born young one. Except as regards the tusks, they 
agree very fairly well with my notes and photographs. 

The mouth of the specimen was veiy small. It was tightly 
closed by the upper lip (“ upper jaw pad ”) which projected over 
the lower jaw, the lower lip being represented merely by a thin 
fold of skin. The upper lip was stout in shape, fiabby in sti'iic- 
ture, in the newly-killed specimen ; tongue-shaped, smooth and 
hairless on the surface. The tusks, one of which w^as broken, 
projected throiigh the skin above it, not from the mouth, as has 
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been stated. The curious projection of the anterior part of the 
lower ]aw was only covered by a thm layer of skin and con- 
nective tissue ; It IS the rounded struc toe whieb looks like a heavy 
lower hp in g. , P ^ , ? ^'O-sfes the integument 
expanded into a lau’ge flattened d sk which divided iSto two 

halves by a vertical cleft. This cleft also extended along the base 
of the upper lip between the tuslm The lo^er part oi the disk 
bore two broadly raised transverse ridges, which w^ere divided from 
one another by the cleft and covered with bristles comparable to, but 
shorter and blunter than, the spines of a Porcupine These rido-es 
are evidently the lionmlogues of the two lobes o^f the “ upper li|,” 
by means of which the Manatees crop the plants on wMch they 
feed. They do not appear to be either so mobile or so widely 
separable, however, in the Dugong Above them the disc was 
covered with longer and finer bristles, evidently of a sensory 
nature. The upper edge of the disk was turned backwards and 
upwards, and there was a more or less mkiriied flap on either side. 
The nostrils were entu'ely outside the disk, on the top of the head : 
they ivere crescentic in shape and could evidently be closed durino- 
life; The tissues surrounding the eye were somewhat prominent"; 
but tlie eye itself was small, black, beady and deej^ly sunk. It was 
not surrounded by radiating wrinkles as in tk^ Manatees. The 
presence of large glands in connection Tvitli it afforded some justi- 
fication for the Malays beliet^ that the Bugono- weeps wdien 
captured. The external ear was extremely minute beino- a 

circular aperture less than 10 mm. in diameter. ’ ^ 


Habits — 

It seems probable that the habits^ of the Dugono- have 
changed considerably within the last half century too’ether with 
the diminution in its lumbers noted by Blanford and others. 
Only having seen a freshly-killed specimen, I am not in a position 
to say anything on this point nom actual observation, hut from 
what I was told by the fishermen, who possess special nets 

for the capture of the Dugong, it is rare nowadays for more 
than one specimen to be taken at a time, whereas formerly in the 
Gulf of Manaar, flocks of many hundreds were said to occur. 
Further, the animal appears to have ceased to frequent shallow 
water, for, according to the fishermen, the only specimens they 


1 They regard the tears of the iUn duyong {“ Dugong fish) ” as a 

powerful love-charm. Muhammadan fishemen on the GnM of Manaar 
appeared to he Ignorant of this usage, but told me that a “doctor” once 
went out with them to collect t®Ms of a Dugong, should they capture 
one. Though they do not oal the a feh, they are less particular 

about eating ita fleshthan are the Pateni Malays and the Trang Samsams, 
who will not do so unless the fishs throat has hes,, out in the manner 

orthodox hntt^^^^ Tamil name for the 

Dugong IS kadalpudm { sea-pig ) , out the fishermen at Kilakarai CLnbbais) 
call it avllltah. ■ 

2 These remarks refer only to the Gulf of Mnnaar ivrninr A T? AnrlGr. 

son informs me that in the Andamans, Bugongg enter Port Blair 
harbour occasionally in parties of two or three. - Dec. 15/^^ 2 9 q| 
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see near tlie shore are those which have Tbeen wounded or are sick. 
I was iinahle to discover the depth at which those taken for the 
market are usually captured ; hut a gentleman who has visited 
the Diigong “ fisheries’’ off the northern coast of Queensland, tells 
me that in Australian waters the usual depth is from the ten 
to twelve fathoms. In the Gulf of Manaar stout nets, very deep, 
with a large mesh and heavily weighted, are sunk in the neigh- 
bourhood of the animal’s known feeding-places, and individuals 
of both sexes, but apparently more especially young ones, become 
entangled in them and are thus taken. Occasionally specimens 
are even captured in the ordinary drift nets used in catching fish. 
I was told that as many as sixty were sometimes brought into 
Kilakarai, a large native port near the northern corner of the Gulf 
on the Indian shore, in a year; but this number is probably 
exaggerated. The Muhammadans of the district are so fond of 
the flesh ^ that they give large prices for it, and probably the 
fishermen who possess the right kind of nets go in pursuit of the 
Dugong as often as they have nothing else to do ; for the search is 
precarious, but the px’ofits considerable should it be successful. 

As regards the food of the Dugong, it has often been stated, but 
not by Blanf ord, that it feeds exclusively on a marine phaneroga- 
mous plant. This is evidently not the case, as the stomach of my 
specimen was full of pieces of a green alga, all of which belonged to 
■one species. Two things struck me about the contents of the stomach 
and the upper part of the intestines: (1) their freedom from all 
adventitious growths, either animal or vegetable, and (2) their 
perfect and unbruised condition. They consisted of clean pieces of 
seaweed about inches long, plucked off and evidently not 
masticated. Even the little bladders which the seaweed bore 
had not burst. As regards the method of feeding, I do not think 
that it can be the same as that of the Manatees, which pluck the 
plants which they eat by means of the two lobes above the “ upper 
jaw pad,” and push tlieir food towards the mouth with their 
flippers. Similar lobes certainly exist in the case of the Dugong, 
but they did not appear in the fresh specimen to be capable of 
any great degree of separation or movement, while the flippers 
are hardly long enough to give any great assistance in feeding. 
As the “upper jaw pad ” (upper lip) itself, on the other hand, was 
•evidently freely moveable and possibly to some extent extensile, it 
seems possible that it is used in plucking seaweed, which certainly 
could be grasped between it and the lower jaw. This would 
necessitate the food being passed under the horny pad, with its 
bundles of more or less consolidated hairs, on the anterior part of 
the palate. Possibly these hairs may have the function, as they 


^ The meat; is ejccellent j roasted, I could not have distinguished it from 
good, but rather tough beefsteak. It had none of the peculiar flavour of 
whale-meat. Moreover, it has the same quality as that assigned, both by the 
•old voyagers and by modern observers, to the flesh of the American Manatees 
*— it keeps good for a considerable time, for at least three days in hot 
weather, during which mutton goes bad in twenty-four hours. The blubber is 
not made into oil at Kilakarai, 
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certainly have the appearance, of the bristles of a scrubbing 
brush. I have already noted the small size of the month, and I 
believe, judging from the small area of the articular surface of 
the lower jaw, as well as from observations on the fresh specimen, 
tha,t the jaw lias very little, if any, lateral movement. Eor all 
these reasons I doubt whether the persistent teeth have any 
function beyond crushing the calcarious or other growths brushed 
ofi the seaweed by the hair-papillse of the anterior palate. 

The fishermen told me that they took females with young 
ones accompanying them at all times of year, but never more than 
one young one with each female. They had never seen the female 
raise the upper part of her body vertically from the water, clasp- 
ing the young one in her flippers, which seem hardly suitable for 
the purpose. Judging from the scars on the specimen examined, 
I believe that the males fight with their tusks at the breeding 


season. 
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3§. Seclyotis sisajparemis, a hitUrto undescrihedlndian specie, — R„ 

/ , Captain A. T. Gage. I.M.S. ■t' f’-- 

Tlie Avriter wlien r 6 -ajri^iigiTi 2 * tlie esirliei* o'ATini’o TinN* 

m ae 0.10.11. H«*saum--i„ 1802" .o™s“'S .pSSto 

be an undescnbed spediesof Hedyotis. The writer’s “ * 

Hcation; Y^ten in 1902 is now offered for pub' 

Hedyote branches nhnnf 

tlnclc as a crowquill, glabrous, pale grey almost wKitf fL, i f 

internodes -much rghbrtened'ih the-A’eiion of the 
hidden by the : stipules; '■ Stipules IhoT o Jm 

tomehfcose,--ana sliowmo* a fW raiDliiclpq * T Pectinate, 

potioM, tow wryi°i'r 

glabrous petiole; lamina glabrous on both surhaces^ unnei- w* 
bright green, lower grey, with abundance of raphides midWh^'^^ 
lower surface of lamina flattened out \ 4 1’ ^luiib on 

4-s r •i.Ton^i,, s* pis' 1?^ ish t" 

septicidally. Seeds' nbt‘ seen. -•''' glabrous, dehiscing 

ult. district, 7,000 feet 

whioritirSyfoi|fdSiLieTS 




iloMfiii and Proc. A.S.,B, 




Nostril. 



PLATE VUI. 



U.U.= Upper UP CUpper Jaw Pad). 
T* =Tusk. 

I_ = Lower Jaw. 
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,34.' An Examination of the Nydya-Sutras, — By Harapeasad SIstel 

Anyone who carefully reads the N'yaya Sutras will perceive 
that they are not the work of one man, of one age, of the pro- 
fessors of one science, or even of the professors of one system of 
religion. It would seem apparent that at dilferent ages philoso- 
phers, logicians and divines have interpolated various sections into 
an already- existing woi’k on what we may, for the want of a better 
term, call Logic, 

It is evident that such a hook would be full of contradictions, 
inconsistencies and irreconcilable passages. So the Nyaya Siitras 
are. The Hindu Commentators from Yatsayana, in the third 
century a.d. to Badliamohan Gosvanii in the nineteenth, have 
-attempted to evolve a harmonious system of Logic and Philosophy 
from the Sutras. The task is an impossible one, and so every 
one of them has failed, and that miserably. They have imported 
later and more modern ideas into the commentaries, hut without 
success. The acute logicians of Bengal thought it was a diffi- 
cult work ; and they had recourse to various shifts to explain the 
Bhasya and other commentaries. They have changed some 
passages and imported extraordinary meanings into others. 

But unfortunately the idea of studying the Sutras by them- 
selves did not occur to any one of them. Mnety-nine per cent, of 
the manuscripts of this wQi'k are accompanied with some comment- 
ary or other. Manuscripts giving the Sutras only are extremely 
rare. I got one from Midnapore, and gave a copy of it to my 
friend Dr. Yenis, and it was published at Benares. It is known as 
the Nyayasutroddhara. My friend Pandit YindhyeSvariprasada 
Duve got one at Benares, and he published it in the Bibliotheca 
Indica as an appendix to his edition of the ISfyayavartika. This 
is known as I^'yayasucinihandha. But from what I know of the 
habits of pandits, I am sure nobody has studied the Sutras by 
themselves. They have been used only as works of reference. 

I took up the Hyayasucinihandha for independent study. 
On comparing the Sutras as given there with Sutras in editions 
accompanied by commentaries, and also with the Hyayasutrod- 
dhara, I was struck with the variety of readings which the ^^jaya 
Sutras presented. A number of Sutras are regarded as spurious^ 
The readings of a large number of Sutras are irreconcilably 
different in different editions. This is not the case with the 
Yedanta Sutras, and with the Mimamsa Sutras, in which various 
readings are extremely rare, almost non-existent, and interpolated 
Sutras there are none. I am not speaking of the Saipkhya and 
Yoga Sutras, which are comparatively modern. The difficulty 
which I feel in regard to the liTyaya Sutras was :also felt about a 
thousand years ago, when YacaspatimiSra, who ffourished about 
the end of the tenth century, twice attempted to fix the number 
of Sutras and their readings, namely, in Hyayasiitroddhara, and 
in Hyayasucinibandha, both of which go by his name. If both, 
are the works of one man, as they profess to be, it is apparent 
that the author did not feel sure of his ground. 
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For conyeiiience sake, I took up tlie ^ryayasuciiiibandiia 
dated 898 Saka, 976 a.d., and that for three reasons, 
— (1) hecanse it counts the mimber of Shtras, number of 
words® and eyen the number of letters in the Hjaja Sutras ; (2) 
because it divides the Stitras into seGtions, each dealing with a 
single topic ; ( 3) and because it is dated, and there are internal 
evidences to show that it w^'as written bj the great Vacaspati, 
the commentator on the six systems. I have made an English 
translation of the Sutras with as little help from the comnieiitaries 
as possible. 

The study of the Sutras makes it apparent that works of two 
different sciences have been mixed up. One is a work on 
Logic, or rather the science of Reasoning, or, as Sadajiro 
Sugiura terms it, “ science of discriminating true knowledge from 
the false” ; and the other is a work on some system of philosophy. 
The -work on Logic is confined almost exclusively to the first 
and the fifth chapters. I say almost, because some sections of the 
second chapter also may belong to the Logic part. The rest of 
the work with about eight Sutras in the first chapter belong to 
the philosophical part. 

Let us analyse the Logic section. This section seems to 
contain three separate treatises. The first chapter, with the 
exception of the Sutras mentioned above, constitutes tbe first and 
the most important treatise. It is coijiplete in itself. The first 
Sutra enumerates the sixteen topics essential in Debate, and 
all tbe sixteen topics are fully treated of in tbe first cbapter. It 
is full}^ self-contained, and nothing farther is needed to complete 
it. The first Sutra gives, so to say, the objects and reasons for 
the science. Tt says that anyone who has a complete knowledge 
of the sixteeen topics attains the highest proficiency in every 
walk of life, and the first chapter deals with the complete knowl- 
edge of all the sixteen topics. 

I may remark in passing that the science embodied in tbe 
first chapter of these Sutras is not Logic, in the present signi- 
fication of the term, but Logic in its primitive and rudimentary 
stage. It may better be called the Science of Debate. And all 
the requisites of a well-regulated Debate are included in the 
sixteen topics. They are not alw’-ays the requisites of the science of 
Logic, as known at present. The second treatise on Logic, embodied 
in the Sutras, is the first “ daily lecture ” of the fifth chapter. The 
last Sutra of the first chapter simply says that Jatis and Points 
of Defeat are many, thus leaving no room for any elabox*ate 
subdivision of these two topics. But the first lecture of the fifth 
chapter not only enumerates twenty-four subdivisions of the Jatis, 
but gives careful definitions of every one of them. The author who 
wrote the first chapter is not the author of the first Lecture of 
the fifth chapter. The last section of the first lecture of the 
fifth chapter, which has nothing to do with definitions of the 
subdivisions of Jatis, but which limits the extent of a fruitless 
Debate, is no part of the second treatise, and seems to be an 
addition. The third treatise consists of the second ‘‘daily lecture”’ 
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of chapter fiftb. It enumerates the various Points of Defeat and 

defines them. ^ j. 

One of the most cogent I’easons ior considering these trea- 
tises as separate, and also for considering them to be composed bj 
different authors, is the fact that the same technical terms liave 
been used and defined in all the three, but in very different senses. 
The Definition of Jati, as given in the finst, does not cover all the 
subdivisions enumerated in the second. The terms praJearanasama 
and sadhyasavia are defined among the “ Semblances of Pv-eason 
in the first treatise, but these two have been differently dehiieil as 
subdivisions of Jatis. The term matdmijnn has been defined one 
wav in the second and another way in the third. II all the 
three had been written by one and the same person, the same 
technical terms would not receive at his hands two such wide 

definition ^ whether the composition of the second 

.and third treatises preceded or followed that of the first treatise, 
which is a comprehensive work on the Science ot Debate. 
scholars hold that such comprehensive treatises generally follow 
separate and partial treatises on parts, just as the nipidi-sntras 
andthe g.ma-sQtras preceded Panini, and that these sepai-ate treatises 
after the composition of the comprehensive treatise, toimed its 

.append^ice^o^ld tempted to believe that all the sections of the 
first lecture of chapter second, with the exception ot the Us 
and the first and last sections of the second Daily Lectin e of t c ^ 

chapter, may he included in the Logical part, because they have a 

dire^et l.earii on pramana or the instruments ot tame knowledge, 
which forms ?he first essential topic m the Science ot Debate. 

The commentators and modern pandits, in order to make 
this incoherent collection of Sutras a harmonious whole, are 
oblio-ed to say that the Nyayasutras consist of the eunmeiation, 
the "definition and the examination of the sixteen topics, 
onnmeiation LCmplete in the first Sutra, the definition in the 
first chapter, and the examination in the other chapters, i lei 
would Ze been no cause of complaint if all this were a facL 
The examination is, however not complete. 

the sixteen topics. The topics examined in tact are the ist, 
2iid 3rd 15th, and 16th. The examination of others have been 
alto’o-ether omitted. If there is any, it is of a very nehnlons *arac- 

ter " So a complete examination of the sixteen topics rs not to be 
nndTn th^e Intras, and 
■examinations are, as a rule, examinations of the 
■flbanter I at least so the commentators say. it so, the examma 
Sntf Jati and of the Points of Defeat^e not r^ly tlae examuia- 
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examination affiup.e.?aim^chapter^^^ 

So far about tlie Logic portion. • an addition. 

..a give. W okjeete »d « ‘5 tte' 

objects and reasons Seem to be all secular 

fe'^iLd lS rs™""* 

reasons.” The commentators have tried in and 

enunciation of obiects and rfmon-ncs n j- this double 

only reasonable eTplanatirfn of tHs’dttir*^"’^* 

be that some later VX has in^ ta 

a view to add philosophical sectioL tLhe xvoX The se^'^d 
Sutra contains topics which are nof „ wotk. xue second 

.be aoeghtM .fade, i .taet 

birth, activity and fault together^with “isery, 

duction of these new topics is dpfAnde.^^ apaxa,iga. The intro- 
under the subdivisions of tL seSS ^ 

namely, “ objects of true knowledge.” ^ “ The obTecfof ttf ^ 
edge IS a topic which is so vast that all tb^ w “ 
may come under its subdivisions. And af a rTsu^ 
interpolator has tampered with b 

1-9) iliicb is Tirtnairan en^ of pranieya (Stitra I 

in five new topics into it That tbp ni>o ' ®^^b<3iyisions, and pat 
different Wwhat it s now t ft one time was 

Haribhadrasuri, a Jain muter who statement of 

describes the prameyasutra in the followino-'tems"-'' 

or as m the Benares edition, W The 

bXinluTefinthtXra^^^^^^^^ slTT 

ttat Sutra now and in Chapter ^V., Ihnika I^^the T ^^ 10 ® “ 

the examination of du^kha, reduces suS teto 

prepared to admit snkha as a duhkba, and is not 

But from Haribliadra’s statement we finVaafriT"^ prameya. 
some early time. Bow the ouestteo te . f I ^t 

and why f The answer is not far to seek the Sutras 

pi-ameya, as a topic, must comein. But Loic ^ 06 ^ 
long enumeration of pramevas and an u 1° not require a 

aeiv detail. ,hich L s:r«rta*,hZ™jf loZr*”?, 
philosophy, and XTresponsTble f 

second Satra is also iSnonsfblM 1®- the 
prameyasfftra The logical tnoaf alteration in thn 

treatise, and Hindus never took an^n^7+ “ .^“®*®”^t Hindu 

ween s..h.i. *he”srgSZzrssi,tro?s: 
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Vedantins, tlie two really orthodox systems of Hindu philo.sophy. 
Why should Nyaya he so pessimistic ? There is no reason 
for it and it has been shown that the word snkha did at one 
time occur in the prameyasutra. The Buddhists are downright 
nessimists. To them everything is duhkha, and it is they who 
believed that snkha was, if properly analysed, duhkha. It seems 
that the Hindu logical treatise underwent the first stage ot its 
philosophical transformation in the hands of some Buddhist 
osopher, and became a gloomy and pessimistic science. The second 
Sutra of the first chapter, destroying so many things successively 
and reaching to apavarga, has the appearan^ of Buddhistic 
teaching- They enumerate a long series of effects from false 
taowledge, and teach us that as we destroy effects we perceive 
the causes, that these causes are also effects ; we destroy *5^®“ ^ 
oradually we come to the original cause of all these, namelj, 
false knowledge ; when that is destroyed we come to mrva^a. 
This is precisely the teaching of the second Sutra, though the 
enumeration is Lt so long. The Buddhist tradition as we ^ow 
it from China and Japan, distinctly says that the Logic ot 
Aksapada was their handbook in logic, and that they added_ to and 
subtected from it. The tradition is positive that Mirok mixed up 
Nvava and Yoga, and we find in the present Nyayasutra a long 
section on Yoga in IV. 2, and one is puzzled to know why it has 
Teen introduced. The grounds advanced by Hindu commentates 
for its introduction are of the flimsiest kind. But the tact 
comes from China that Mirok mixed the two up. So some othei 
Buddhist philosophers might have introduced the second Sutia 
and clians-ed the prameyasutra so as to suit his purpose. 

ThTfthe science of Aksapada was, for a W time xn the 
hands of the Buddhists, and, therefore, not in great favour w^h 
the Brahmanist, will appear from the follomng consideration^ 
The Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Puranas, and even the 
dMike th«e -ho stadiod the 

The Vedantoehtae dielinelly ehy th»t thi. “1 

accepted by the orthodox. They are known as little re«xove(t 
fron? the Buddhists-the Buddhists are nihilists, 
niMists (ardhavainasika). That there was an unholy alliance 
Sween the Nyaya and the Buddhists in the early centuries of 
Siddhism, is not open to grave doubts. The introduction of the 
second Sutra, the alterations in the prameyasutra, and th 
Steions o/ misery, birth or rebirth actmty^J^lts, ^and 

ISf ofthl^TStiou, oooopy tho -hole of 

iu connexion with the examination of rebirth. these 
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?W5fr«n-<Tsr, g4s«aa 

But this gives us no clue to the idenf 
fieatiou of the sect, save and except that they were non-BiidfIT„-c+ 
E^^^ribhadra, however, teUs us that these wL slivS and W. 
bhadra belongs to the fifth century of the Christian era. ^ ^ 

-tLaribliaara s statement is borne out by two fapf« o 

Chapter I„ seems to be out of place. The mlmana, f 

m the four previous Sutras, and, all of a sudden/comes 
subdividing sabda ; subdivisions of §abda are unknown in 
systems of philosophy. It is generallv traml^..! ^ 
dogma/’ Tlie distinction^ between tbe Revealed Word amlTlfe 
Oidmary Word is peculiar to the Ryavasiitra*;! Tf . 

became the, fid «t kno, of S el“d«.£ “ Xtfn tte' 
fifth century, they discarded do^ma altoo-ether S 

introduction of this Sutra explains the introduction of thp 
on the authority of the Vedas, and alon<. with ft nf » ^ f 

the Mimanisakas on the eternity of sound. ^ *’ ^ 

All this seems to be the work of a TTinrln i i 

to be the gaivas at the instance of Haribhadra 

compromise between the Hindus and the Buddhists 

, , present NyayasQtras consist of three treatises nr, T „ ,• 

And the bit of Hindu systems of philosophy that it cont-iine f 
been mixed up with two other .systems of philosonhv wlWnh ® 

been laterly interpolated into the book. ^ ^ 

Even after a careful examination, I do not fitirl xr- 

cSs :i»S“Tr?,iSehi5£"“ SiitiSS -tiF 

■ s &«“ ‘S-; 



u 




35 Optimism in Mni Nyaya^y Ve:d J^tatietha. 

Asiatic Society s J-Vieetin araruments, that the onyianl 

find him advocating, with ^e J o “ i Xyava Philosophy 

iVsa-S*™ "S'" .*»> M„^pMrp»dici™ ot'.li 

means Nyayavaisesika, Philosophy in a A'aiya- 

Ef^ilS.“torwl.SK does not k„oo- low to di.ting.mh 
his Nyaya. The wen-hnown couplet 

sf g gi^^TfJT « 

makes the Vaige§ika salvation 

less, painless existence. This . i j^a^pada) responsible 

grihasa makes Gotama_ (otherwise caUecl Aks^pa^ have uncriti- 
for a nessimistio doctrine of salvation, he >>eem& to imve 

cally stated the common opinion of his tune, t ays 

zf: i 

cr?T%# (^) ^ “ 

( jSTaisadlia XVII., /5.) 

The Mlowmg .rf»el. from the W.'f %f“(“g*Sowo 
Madhavacarya will ^ Madhava was not unacquain- 

ft* redlj opUe- 

ted witn tlie tact taat i^ne fliouffli it was vulgarly 

tic and included an elemen o p f Whether the author 

identified -f 
IfAhe^kka family^of 

Por what is contended heie s . ™of„gggdly is an abstract 

S fL^Tte fttSiS the Heiy.jikm. f».<«dil.dwith ... 

optimistic view of salvation. 

^.sr=fi*nt i 
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(Samksepa Sankarajaya XVI., 68-69). 

Says tlie Xaiyayika vauntingly (to Sankara) : “ If you are 
OEiniscient, state tke difference between tlie theories of salvation as 
held by Kanada and by Aksapada. Otherwise give up your 
pretensions to omniscience.” (Replies Sankara) “ According to 
Kanada, salvation is existence, where all connexion with attributes 
has been absolutely destroyed, and the soul remains like the sky. 
According to your Aksapada that salvation includes a conscious- 
ness of pleasure,” 

Sankara, the great Advaita commentator on the Brahma- 
siitras, went to Sarada-pitha in Kasmira, and before he could 
enter into the shrine, he w^as questioned by different philosophers 
on nice points of Indian Philosophy. Permission to enter was 
conditional upon answering these questions rightly. The two 
couj)lets quoted above occur just after Sankara had successfully 
answered the atomic philosopher (Kanada). 

Prom what has been said, it will be evident that though 
sulclia or pleasure is not enumerated as a separate prameya in 
Xyayasutra (I. 1. 9), as known at present, and though section 13 
of the first ahnika of the fourth chapter reduces it to mere pain, yet 
it (pleasure) had a place in the old Xyaya §astra, and that the 
true tradition was not lost in such out-of-the-way places as the 
_^arada pitha in KaSmira, and that only such great masters as 
Sankara were expected to know it, the tradition having been lost 
in the mainland of India much earlier. 
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36 . Some Notes on the Bedes of Subandhu and Bm-nmju.-By 

HiRAPEASAD S^ASTRI. 

a- miblicatioii of an edition of the \ asavadatta: bj 

1P1 SrHall in the Bibliotheca Indica, in 1859, the date of its 
Edward Hall, m i ceutnry or the 

author IS seventh. The reason assigned by Hall for 

begmnmg of the se ^ beginning 

Sab..dh««o» ..b» P.«l- 

r,rsgrA“e“-^ 

ZZohsmg on Ibe I?' KSvj’aiikZ'sclta, 

«?VZ“V«2e » » «nmple «* '“'“»»>• “™'> 

„.o .bus 

siTeit |» 

S'K'fSZ J Une ; bobb 

SZ SZ .Z™, U bo appoint .bob. 

It i, .n«14«“*«“*^“£4“^Z^tb... ««oe. n.«i 
adult sons to rule S imperial fathers. This 

to bold courts o. ty t trSZndbn .. one of 

Candraprakasa seems to have aone wi 

his ministers. , ,.™i"ni-if>ns ranse from 400 to 414 a.d., 

..b.z»i:z=zr.s tbot ti™. in tbo 

the word is not Snbandhu bu^ i^istorv of Sanskrit literature, so 
name as Vastubandhu “ly be a corruption of 

far as it is known. , about this time; hut he was a 

Vasubandhu who fiouris „„cept office and would not be 

Buddhist monk who won writer. Vastubandhu is only, 

spoken of with favour by a Hindu writer 
T ncHflvA fl, scribe’s mistake for Subaiidh . 
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There is a passage in Snbandhn’s own work Yasavadatta 
wMob seems to confirm my conclusion. In the preface to his 
Yssavadatta, he regrets that on the death of Vikramaditya, new 
people came to the front, the old taste for poetry was gone, and 
everyone’s hand was at his neighbour’s throat. It seems that on 
the death of Candragnpta thei^e was a civil war, and Siibandhit 
came to grief, by supporting a losing cause. The snccessor of 
Candragnpta Yikramaditya was Kumaragiipta and not Candra- 
prakaga. 

Kern in his Indian Buddhism ” puts down Diihiaga between 
520 and 600 a.d. The Chinese think that he flourished in 
the tenth century of the Buddhist ei^a, f.e., between 420 and 520 
A D. Takakusu, in his paper on the date of Yasubandliu, has 
shown from the dotted Buddhist records left by Indian 
pandits in Chinese monasteries, that the date of Buddha’s death 
is very nearly the same as has been arrived at by the Orientalist-s 
-of Europe, viz,^ 480. b.c, 

I have got a quotation from Dinnaga’s wmrk in Haribhadra’s 
famous work entitled Saddarsana Samuccaya.” He says that the 

definition of Pratyaksa or perception is ^WFrr—and he 

also says that tlie Buddhists believe only in two soimces of right 
knowledge. It is well known that Dinhaga discarded Sabda, 
or dogma, from the sources of right knowledge, and fixed the 
number of these sources at two ; and .Dinnaga’s definition of 

Pratyaksa is known to be So the quotation is 

from Didnaga. 

Haribhadra was one of the great Jaina writers whose date 
of death is fixed by the universal tradition amongst the Jainas, at 
585 Yikrama samvat, i^c.f 479 a.d. The dates are given in 
tw’o Prakrta gathas, in pp. 372 and 878; vol. iv. Peterson’s 
Keports. 

A study of Haribhadra’s work confirms the idea that he 
belonged to about the fifth centui’y a.d. He does not know 
Yedanta as a system of Philosophy. He enumerates the following 
as the six systems : — • 

Bauddha, Haiyayika, Samkhya, Jaina, Yaisesika and Mimam- 
saka. But, says he, if one considers Haiyayika and Yaisesika 
to be one and the same system, to him the sixth would be the 
Carvaka. All these stamp him as flourshing before the rise of 
Yedanta and Yoga. His Mimamsa does not show any sign that 
he knew Kumarila. 

If Haribhadra, before 479 a.d., quotes from Dinnaga and 
adopts his view as universally accepted by Buddhists, Diiinaga 
must have flourished some time before him. 

Sadajira Sugiura, who writes a monograph on Hindu Logic 
as preserved in China and Japan, says that the name of Dihnaga’s 
teacher is not known. But Kern says he was a pnpil either of 
Ajsanga or of Yasubandhu — two brothers who distinguished them- 
selves as Mahay anist writers. Takakusu places Yasubandhu in 
the reign of Skandagupta, and his son Baladitya in the seventies 



^ oio-li+ieti of tlie fiftli ceiitury A.D. This, I think, is untenable. 
SkalSisn makes two initial mistakes : (1) Skandagnpta is not 
Vtoamaditya but Kramaditya; and (2) he was not succeeded by 

Balagtya buVby Pura mentioned by Takakusu to be 

raniagupta, who is really called Yikramaditya in his coins, and 

SSIa forhis heir-apparent Kumaragnpta, then the accomit by 
??akSn and that b/Haribhadra can be reconciled. Balad.tya 
?sS a proper name: it simply means “the young Sun, the 
f„:r.apparLt If this view of the thing is accepted Dinnaga, 
the nwil either of Vasubandhu or of Asanga, "would mite his 
tookK the first quarter of the fifth century; and by the time 

Xdbhadra wrote, they would be well-known works. 

^ Pantoao-upta Vikramaditya seems to have had two sons— 

/i ;i and Baladitya; of tliese Baladitya favoured tlie 

BuSfts\nd succeeded to^the throne, while Candraprakasa was 

worsted in civil war and his minister Subandhu complained 
Zt new men ” came to the front, the old taste for poetry was 
g^ne, and everyone’s hand was at his neighbour s throat. 
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37. Formation of Netv Gastes .' — By R. Burjt, I.0.S, 

An interesting example of tbe constant movement going on among 
Hindu castes bas recently been brouglit to my notice. Among tbe 
numerous endogamous groups included in tbe term Vaisya or Bania 
are two known as Barabseni and Cbauseni, tbe members of wbicb 
are cbiefiy found in tbe Central Doab. Tbe former claim descent 
from tbe Cbandravansi King Brasni, while one account of tbe 
latter traces tbeir origin to Cbaniir, a wrestler attached to tbe 
Court of Raja Kans who was slain by Krisna. There seems little 
doubt that neither group is in reality of any considerable antiq^uity. 
While tb6 Barabsenls are shopkeepers and frequently confectioners, 
they were, till recently, only allowed to sell articles made up of 
milk and curds, such as^pem, harfi, etc., and not sweetmeats contain- 
ing flour or grain such as jpurl and liahoa. Tbe Cbausenis are 
usually regarded as a class composed of illegitimate children of 
Barabseni s or outcastes from that group. 

Two events have, however, recently happened which show 
that the Cbausenis are rising in importance and now object to 
receive recruits in the usual manner. The Hindu Barahsenis 
have already reached the stage at which widow remarriage is no 
longer recognized. Some members have, however, joined the 
Irya Samaj, and a marriage was lately celebrated between a 
Barabseni man and a widow of the same group. When the 
px'oject was announced, the orthodox Hindus held a meeting and 
endeavoured to stop further proceedings, but without success. 
Two days after the marriage another meeting was held, and the 
married couple and those who aided them were solemnly ex- 
communicated. A printed notice has been widely circulated 
directing all Barahsenis to avoid dining, marrying, drinking or 
holding any communication with those outcasted. A lai’ge feast 
was subsequently held, at which about 4,000 orthodox Barahsenis 
were present, but to which none of the guilty members were 
invited. The feeling has gone so far that some men whose sons 
had previously married into families now outcasted have re- 
called their daughters-in-law, and refuse to let them visit their 
parents. Others have turned their own daughters out of their 
houses as they are married to outcastes. 

The other case diflers in nature. A Barabseni, A, has a 
daughter who was married to B. B abandoned his wife and 
kept a Musalinan woman by whom he had several children, and 
it was thought that he had become a Musulman. He recently 
came to A and claimed his wife, and was entertained by his 
father-in-law. A has, therefore, been outcasted, and was not 
invited to the caste feast which celebrated the expulsion of those 
•concerned with the remarriage of a widow. 

The question now arises, what is to become of the persons 
outcasted ? Up to a recent date they would have been received 
by the Cbausenis. This group, however, refuses to admit them, 
as an important section of it has refused to recognize widow 
marriage, and even the rest of the group look on the practice 



with oTOwing’ disfavour. The outcastes in the fii-st case themselves 
refuse to he considered as Chausenis on the ground that the ''vidow 
remarriage took place between persons of the same caste, while 
des-radatfon is only effected where a connection takes place be- 
tween members of different castes. The Chausenis refuse to 
accept A and B, because they hold that the^ contact with 
mans has rendered them unfit for any relations. So far, no final 
Sion has been arrived at, and the result is that the excommu- 
nicated persons are regarded as havmg no caste at all. It is not 

improbable that the persons turned out for them connection wit i 

tlie widow remarriage will form a separate group. 
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38. Ascaris liaUcorisBkmr>.—Bj Dr. V. LmsTnw o 

. 62 / N. Anjtakdam.i (With 1 plate)/ ^ 

.2 air '’SiF ™" «“’» *9»9 ««,. 

tab. lyi, figs. 2-2c. ’ 1859, pp. 148-149, 

1899,' pr.4”7-?S,“6“^,fe.'^‘*’'“' »/'** S»l. W„bi.^o„. 

A».k“ “•®"° ™“ Pe„„g, Eolh., M«., 

9-«. »8» O™'., 



m (to Z. Sir T " ?” ‘ 

Ascawc^es, hereafter %o he deecrihed''^-^ ^ffested hy 

Beschreibungniehtgegeben: ’ ^ber eine soleht 

w.zz.iz.fzZiz?drL"£?‘' S““ 

63-5 mm, die des Weibchens atif 89^5 auf 

d,. WM.„ ij , d„ KZ£g/ZKZ®!Z'.Sdr ™~ 

g»MZ;r.T)£z®i£s?2 zn - 

stehen jederseits 4 pi*ae- nnd 1 eost annlo^ Schwanzende 

Sind kurz; das WeWZt e?nf S 

erne Breite von S' 5 mm • die Vnl^ro r 4 wn 85-144 mm. nnd 
nnd 2 Drittel des Korpers • die Grenze vom 1 . 

29 mm. lang ; eine WinddainnartS'P V**i" ^ ®“*1 

Terlanft nach vom neben dem Osophagus^ Md^ 
desselben; Paeona giebt DurcbsehrnvE j ™i.. * tt <ier Lange 
der Mnskulatur, dem DomalfelrJ Korperwandnng mit 

mit dem in ihm verSufrS W ‘^®“i Lateralfeld, letzteres 

Ovannm, des trteras und^des Hodens. ’ ^ ®lii«idarms, des. 

referiren fiber d^'^Bescbreftmie'P*^ nntersncht; sie 

Bengal ; but it has been felt that tha Asiatic Society of 

shoTrid be issued exactly as it was iweived °^Nn ®n authority 

can be Ignorant of the contents of Dr ™It'- f^°,®tndent of the Nematodes 
contributions to the literature of the'group." ioraluable 


Aiicaris Baird . 


2m 
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verdanke ich der Gitte des Di-. N. Ax X.oixiLK, Deputy Supermteii- 

dent of tke Indian Aluseum in Calcutta. _ . 

Die Farbe der Nematoden soli im Leben eine gt'imlielie sein. 
Beide Korperenden siud verdiumt, und Kopf und Scliwanzende 

sind abeerundet. , . , .. . 

Die Cuticula i.st in Abstaiideu von O'Olb nim. regelnias,sig 
auergeringelt ; eine gibbere, tiefere Querringelung findet sich _ in 
Entfernungen' ron 0'28 -0-35 mni., und in den beiden batenlmien 

stelien in Iiitervalleii von O’ 79 mm. vertiefte scliAvarz-pignientirte 

Die Leitenf elder habeneine Breite von des Durohinessers 
und sobiinmem als weisse Strange durcli die Cutirala bmtorch. 

Die drei Lippen sind ohne Z wischenlippen, Zalmleisten and 
Loffelbildung ; die Dorsallippd ist OAS mm. lang und 0^8 mni. 
breit; die gu’osste Breite liegt etwas vor der Mitte ; d^ Form ist 
gleiolimassig abgerundet, die Pulpa bildet 2 rundliclie 
Sach vom, die jeder einen kleinen biigerformigen Auslaufei nach 
iirnen, nicbt weit vom Vorderrande, haben; die Papillen steben 
iin vo’rderen Drittel and sind weit nacli aussen geruckt. _ , . . 

Der Osopbagus nimmnt I - i der Gesamlntlange em und ist 
0'59 mm. breit ; der O'.ol mm. bi-eite Darm sendet erne bli^darm- 
artige Yerlangerung nacb vorn, die an der DorsaLseite des Osoplia- 
o-us verlauft und langer als die Halfte de.s letztereii ist. 

” Das Miinncben erreicbt eine Lange von llo mm., und erne 
Breite von 3-16 mm. ; das Selnvanzende, welches y-I-j der Gesamm - 
inrILimmt, ist ventral eingebuchtet ; an demse ben s ehen 
iederseits in gi-ossen Abstanden 4 prae- und S post- anale Papillen , 
Le vorderste der prae-analen steht 4'9 mm. 

entfernt ; das 0-19 mm. breite Vas deferens schnallt 4-7 mm. voi 
der Cloakenofhiung zu einer spindelformigen O b... mm. teeitei 
lamenblase an; die beiden Sirren sind fast gerade, an dm* Wnrzd 
knonfESrmig verdiokt und I'SS mm. lang bei einer Bieite von 
0-07^ mm. ^ Sie verlaufen in einem Musculus protrusor, der sie mit 
einer Side rings iimgiebt, und kdnnen von einem Musculus 
retractor zuruekgezogen werden. Das dickwandige Vas deferens 
ist aussen gebildet von einer Eingmuskellage, an der innen em sehr 
bS iekerntes Epithel steht ; auch der Ductus ejaculatorius hat 

Schwanzende nimmt der Thierlange em die^ Vulv^^ 

theilt die Lange von vorn natE hmten ™ 'Die Vaffina ist 

lasst iinter der Hilllmembran eine breite gekernte Emgmuskel- 

L dicta 

kiLgelformiger gekernter Koipeixben. 
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ide auf 0-24 mm. und gehen in ein gestre, 

tmisemmis yon 1-78 mm. Lange nnd o l 

sei aer Hiillmeinbran niir aus pttiai- 
Rmgmn.sknlatnr be.stebt, tmd anf dL ' 

.duoh. % ^5% -lisi. 

JBrUanmg der AhUldungen. 

Borsallippe. 

Mannhcbes Scbwanzende von der linken «?o-+ 

Qnersclmiit des Uterus 

Lsr (.tarto 

Querachnitt der Tuba, 
ibeil ernes Quersehuitts de.s Recent') 

Vagma mzt dem Beginu der beS Utelr 


eiiormiges 

9 mm. Breite 

■^pitlielzelleii 
mm. breite Tuba, 

laaclitigeii 
’ clas 

die Scliale ist 
u bedeckt. 
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w -o y/jg enumeration of these articles is continued from page Ido 

of the Journal for 1903. 


II.— MEDIEVAL INDIA. 

A. Hoard of Eajptjt coiss pound in the Gabhwal Distr 


42 A Hoard op Eajput coins pound im inii 

The following analysis of a hoard of Eajpnt coins fonncl at 
Lansdowne, in the Garhwal District of the United Provinces, xs of 
some interest, both on account of the contents of the hoard and on 

account of the place of its discovery. , , , ■, -i i 

The circumstances of the find cannot be better described than 
hi the woX of the owner, Major; M. B. Eoberts, J39 ^ 
Eifles. In a letter to the British Musenm, dated 29th May, 1905, 

"^^ThTfollowing is the history of the finding of these coins: 
Mv Eesiient is permanently stationed at Lansdowne (a 
cantonment Vhich came into existence on 4th November, 1887) in 
the Garhwal District of the United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh 
vio+A TsTn-rfli Western Provinces). The station is situated on the 
& 6.000 ore 000 

COO IavpI and lies iust about half-way between ISTaini Tal and 
Miissoorik The district is populated for ^ost part by 
S we supposed to have immigrated there from ^Eajputana at 
various neriX up to about 1,000 yearsago I believe. On the 
22nd October last, whilst havmg a building site for my house ex- 

S oSLilSi . e-t,.-.repo6 .bout two 
S Jo^tto .mtee. UnEort^lely tto .rfien™ pot w.s 

broken into minute fragments by the pickaxe. pi x 

^ The coins were 157 in number ; they were of copper, often show- 

Tom^ra Bynasty of 

'®®'ll^l"- 5 "' 0 W?ghamf£^^ Indda, page 88, 

PLIX.1)— 

Ananga-Pala Deva, A.D. 10^:9-1079. ^ 

{ibid, page 85, PL IX. 4 and 5) ... 


EaUor Dynasty of Qanauf. 


Madana-Pala Deva, A^. 1080“1115. 
{{bid, page 85, Pi. IX. 15) 


5 

6 

39 


1 The daces given are those of Oainiingham. 
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OhauhBn Dynasty of Ajmir and Dehli, 

Sonie^Tara DeTa, A.D, 1162-1 i66. 

page 86, PL IX. 9) ... ... 21 

Rajputs of Narivar. 

Cbaba^a Dera, A.D. 1234-1255. 

(Thomas, Fathans^ referred to bat not 

illustrated in Cunningham, op. cit, page 92) 72 

Coins not completely identified. 

(cf. Cunningham, ojp. at. page 88) 14 


Total .... 157 


It will be seen that the coins, which are at the same time both 
the most numerous and the latest in date, are those of Ohahada 
Deva ; and it is, therefore, not unreasonable to suggest that the 
hoard was most probably concealed during his reign. 

An excellent summai*j of the chief events of the reign of 
Ohahada Deva is to be found in Thomas, Paf 7? rw,?, page 67ft His 
position seems to have been that of “ the recognised leader and 
lord paramount of the Hindu princes of Central India, struggling 
to preserve their kingdoms from the foreign invader” {op. cit 
page 68). He is described in an inscription of his descendant Gai^a- 
pati (Yikrama 1355, A.D. 1298) as the founder of a family of 
Rajput princes reigning at Xalapura {Xarwar),i and his coins of 
the Xarwar type bear dates varying from 129aj to 1311 Tikrama 
(A.D. 12334 . 1 :: to 1254)^; but sucb of his coins as occur in the 
persent hoard are not of the well-known Xarwar type, and they 
would certainly seem to indicate some extension of his dominion. 
Ajmir would be a far more probable attribution for these coins, 
though the varieties of Rajput coinage have not yet been studied 
with sufficient minuteness to enable us in most cases, to deter- 
mine their diffierent localities with precision.^ All that can be said 
with certainty in regard to the locality of these coins is that they 
do not belong to Xarwai*, the characteristic types of which are 
quite diferent. 

As Thomas points out (page 70), the coins bearing the name 
of Chahada Deva represent him either (1) as an independent sov- 
ereign, or (2) as a tributary to the Muhammadan conqueror, Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh. All the seventy- two coins of his which are in- 
cluded in ^ this hoard, belong to the former class ; and w^e may 


1 Indian Antiquary f XXJJ, p. 81.. 

2 CuBningham, Goins of Mediaeval India, p. 90, PL X. 6-7. 

3 Cunningham {op. cit. p. 91) attributes these coins to Eantbamblior. 
But if the chronological table giyen by Thomas, p. 45, is correct, Rantham- 
bhor was captured by Altamsh in Hejira 623 — A.D. 1226; and Ohahada- 
d-eva seems not to be heard of before A.D. 1234 (Thomas, p. 67). 
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Bertaps conclude that the hoard was bmied ui the earlier part ot 
?•= wFcn before the date of his submission to Altamsh. 

ATofor Roberb^has noticed the tradition which is still Meserved 
f Sgriions of the population from Rajputana to Garhwal. 

t is “xtremely probable that the Muhammadan conquests were 

^ IP of the chief causes of such immigrations ; and the hoard, whmh 
“j/aSeSmLed, may, therefore, be regarded as an historical 

R lim^nf on^y th^^^^ through the generosity of Major 

Roberts, specimens^ of each variety represeiRed iii the hoard 
been added to the collection of the British Museum. 


Beitish Museum : 


E. J. Rapsos. 


jY —MUGHAL EMPERORS. 
Some haee Mucihal Coins. 

(i) Ahbar. 

M. 

Weight, 306 grains. 

Swe, ‘84 inch. 

Bate, 981 in Persian words. 

Obverse. 

Uaj^ 


which welmeet on Humayun’s Fulus. 


(ii) 

. ■ 

Weight,lW>4= grains. 

Sine, •? inch. 

Bate, 965 in Persian words. 


Obverse, 




(^Zarh Wulus 
Hissar Firosa) 


B/everse. 


lia^tdd iva yah) 




■fom-nal of the Asiatic 8ocu 


[J^ecembei’ 


Ntihsad Slash 
( iva) Pa77j) , 

1^4 grains, , 

right of ^ of , 


'jerse. 


here is an eight-rayed star 
(in) ParruJ^siyar. 


gleams 


rieverse. e « f i 

ther It is (1) Bahadurgarh % B 'ft ' 
I was fortunate in o*ettfio* fi * ^ 

Co’^asjee Eduliee Vr,/ * 

I'ubbino-H nf -Kotwall of this ,, 7 . 

Wiigs fread distSlftf^ 

*^® mint (Ba}i)adur| 
^r;) 'faUnd&r Shah. 


grains- 


anpur 


'rer,s‘t^, 







Hitlierto coins are known to have been issued from tlie iini*- 
liaiipur Mint either witboiit, or wntli one of its titles— Balded 
Baldatd-Fahhvm and Uant-s-SafTo' This 

mohr adds a new epithet to this mint. 

(v) E>afi‘ii~d-Darjat. 

Weight, 170 grains. 

Size, *92 inch. 

3£mt, Zlnat-iil-Bulad Ahmadabad. 

Bate, 11(31) A.H. 

Obverse. Couplet in three lines thus — 

The EijrijeM^ is at the right of the top line. 

trn/ 

^1UJ{ Ovljj 

I have had a rupee similar in design to this gold mohr pre- 
sented by my kind friend Dr. Geo. P. Taylor of Ahmadabad 
It was Dr. Taylor who pointed out, for the first time, that 
AJimadabdd, like other epithets, was associated also_ with the 
mte Zinat-nl-Bulad (the Beauty of Towns). his interest- 

ing article on “ Coins of Ahmadabad, P^ges 436-437, Plate \ . 
Volnmo XX. No. LVT, Journal Bombay B.R.A. Society. 

F. J. Thanawala, 

Bombay. 


Bsverse. 


44. A New Type op the Coins op ShIh Shtjja’. 

The coin described below has recently _b^n acquired for the 

Lucknow Aliiseniii from a iind in the Banda District* 


Obverse. 

Ali| ill 

Ajjf 

Margin doubtful. 

Weight, 143, Size, *75 inch. 


Eeverse. 

is)^ ^ ) 

} , lim 
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Ho coins of Sbab Sbaja are recorded in the catalogues of the 
Calcutta and Lahore Museums. The Britisli Museum Catalogue 
describes two coins (Nos. 690 and 691). The readingv of the 
new coin differs from these in the case of the reverse. There 
is no trace of a square area, and in this respect the new coin 
resembles the early issues of Shah Jahaii. The horizontal mark 
below the first line is probably part of the word and the similar 
mark above the last line is possibly 4 ^, the completion of the word 
Alt which commences in the last line. I cannot explain the letter 
read as j which comes between db and 4 ^ 3 ^ The 

reading of the last line suggests that the lower margin of the re- 
verse on both the coins described in the B.M. catalogue should 

read In Coin No. 690 it is read *5b ( I ) ( f ) which 

is historically improbable. The right margin of Coin No. 691 is 
read A comparison with Coin No. 690 shows that it 

should be 451b The top margin of No, 691 seems to 

read which presents a difficulty. 

R, Bum 


45« On the Identity of the Coins of Ghiarat 
Surat MahaiudIs. 


Fabric and the 


In this article I purpose submitting evidence which, in my 
opinion, goes to prove that the siB’er .coins designated in the 
British Museum Catalogue coins of “ Gujarat Fabric ” are iden- 
tical with those known to early w'riters under the name of “ Surat 
Mahmudis.” 

I. From the testimony of Fur*opean traA^ellers in India in 
the seventeenth century, it is clear that in the first half of that 
century silver coins of two distinct types were current in and 
around the city of S urat. 


(«) 


Edward Terry, “ Chaplain to the Eight Hon. Sir 
Tliomas Eoav, Knt., ’’ landed from the good ship 
“ Charles ” at the port of Surat on the 25th of 
September, 1616 (A.H. 1025). In his “ Voyage to 
Bast India,” first published in 1655, he tliiis 
writes: — 

“ They call their pieces of money roopes, of which 
“ there are some of divers values, the meanest 
“ w^orth two shillings and three-pence, and the 
‘‘ best two shillings and nine-pence sterling. By 
“ these they account their estates and payments. 
“ They have another coin of inferior value in 
“ Gnzai'at, called Mamoodies, about tAvelve-pence 
“ sterling ; both the former and these are made in 
“ halves, and and some few in quarters ; so that 
‘‘ three-pence is the least piece of silver current in 
“ those countries, and very few of them to be seen. 







“ .........Their silver coin is made either roimd or 

‘‘ square, bat so thick as that it never breaks, nor 
“ wears oiit.^” 


The meanest ” rnpees in this passage correspond doabtless to 
the ordinary rupees issued by Akbar and Jahangir, weighing each 
about 180 grains ; bnt the “hest ” rupees will he the, heavy ones, 
from 212 to 220 grains each, that were struck in the first tew 
years of Jahangir’s reign. The ratio of the former to the latter 
would he 180: 220, or, as Terry has it, 27 : 33. But besides 
these rupees a coin distinctly inferior was also current in Gujarat, 
to wit, the “ mamoody,” worth about 12r7., or a little less than, 
half the ordinary rupee of that time. 

( h) Sir Thomas Herbert, who, as Secretary to the English 
Embassy to Persia, journeyed in the East 

1627 to 1629 (A.H. 1037-9), writes in his Travels 

rescarding tlie money of Indostaii. 

“ The current money here is pice, which is an lieayy 
“round piece of brass, 30 of which make one 
“shilling. The Mamoody, which is ot good 
“ silyer, round and thick, stamped after the man- 
“ ner of the Saracens (who allow no im^es) with 

“ Arahick letters, only importing the King and 

“ Mahomet, is in value one shilling of onr com ; 

“ and the Eoopee, which is made also of like pure 
“ silver, is 2s. 3d., and aPardow 4s.* a- j. ■ 

(o') Bnt it is Albert de Mandelslo, resident in burat in 
1638 (A.H. 1048), who gives the most precise inior- 

mation as to the money current in “tlieKingdome 
of Guzuratta.” In his “ Voyages and J ravels he 

“Tlmy have also two sorts of money, to wit, the 
“ Mamoudies and the Ropias. The Mamondis are 
“ made at Surat, of silver of a very base alley, and 
“ are worth about twelve-pence steitog, and they 
“ go onely at Surat, Brodra, Broitchia, Cambaya, 

“and those parts. Over all the Kingdoms be- 

sides, as at Amadabath and elsewhere, they 
“ Ropias Chagam, which are very good sdveis 

“ and worth halfe a crown French mony. Their 

“ small mony is of copper, and *ese ^ 

“ Peyses we spoke of, and whereof Uenty-six 
“ make a Mamoudy, and fifty-foui- a Ropm......... 

“ Spanish Ryalls and RradoUars are there 

u five Mamohis...... The Ohequines and Ducats 

“ Venice are more common there (than the Xere- 
“ phins), and are worth eight and a half, and 


r.t. 


2 

411 . 


1 


o.™< ./ a. A.Uic Scoie,, of 

“ij.-.?’*'’ 11°^- 

"rjj 3 3 

“ .irr “f 

l^d., or 13(i or 10 8d. or 12-4d’n +f’ “’ Surat-money ” 

.as4‘is:t3i7? 3»f 

weis/r-L; r“r.°,f .t- 3 -“i#; 

^gsilSiil 

Taveraier I‘* one-sSentt o?'lli^3“' is gi™a bv 

equivalences preixed to J Prh-;ir if" Table of 

enSdS’s-Ow"' Sr^^” 

silve^iece than the Sfeat 

When treating of the ^^“ging from lO'Sd. to 13d 

Ma^mudi and^the Peraian^^wf between the Surat 
coins ^e not identical. ’ conclude that the two 

g3¥'.»?°£°SL”fc"3Y”'>“« »l™r coin 

• B.p.,.., T„.„, 

,6»,.p on: *«»»• Of 
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sea and the influence of this trade urould thus he specially felt in 
the north and north -ivest portion of the province. It hence 
appears extremely improbable that any coins from Cuteh or 
Kathiawar should become the circulating medium in South Guja- 
rat,’ yet not find acceptance as currency for Ahmadabad and the 

' nortli. . ^ 

Tlie coins o£ Cntcli and Kathiawar may indeed have been 

orio'inally called ‘ mahmudis,’ but this designation soon gave 
pla*ce to the term ‘ korl,’ the name that still attaches to them. 
Accordingly, if ever current in the Surat district, they would, in 
all probability, have been denominated not the Mahmudis but the 

Koris of Surat. t 

Lastly, these Koris, like the Per, sian M_ahmudis, were all oi 
them considerably inferior in value to the Surat Mahinudi. fhe 
latter, we have seen, was reckoned at about 12d., the rupee being 
27d., but the Outoh Kori is now, and was probably then toOj_ ap- 
praised at 7-ld., that of Junagadh at 7-3d., of Navanagar at rod., 
and of Porbandar at Shd. Or, to express these relative values in 
another way, in exchange for Es. 100, 22o Surat Mahmudis 
suf&ced; but of the Eanashai Koris of Porbandaa- 31b _were 
required; of the Jamshai Koris of Navanagar, 355; of the Dxwau- 
shai Koris of Junagadh, 369 ; and of the Koris of Cntch, 380. In 
fact it would seem that, while the Surat Mabmudi fluctuated 
between half a rupee and a third, inclining to the half, the Kori 
ranged in value between a third of a rupee and a quarter, inclin- 

mg j.easons the conclu.sion is inevitable that the 

Kori, whether of Cntch or of Kathiawar, cannot be regarded as 
identical with the Surat Mahmudi. . 

IV. Were the Surat Mahmudis the same as the silver coins 

of tliG Grii’iarat Saltanat r* r-i i j. ■ i 1 1 

No reason can be given why the Guiarat Saltanat coins should 
have remained current in the south of Gujarat, yet not in the 
north. Indeed, bearing in mind that dmung the declining yeais of 
the Saltanat, say, after the death of 

probably all issued from a single mint— that of ^^inadabad ve 
may fairly assume that they would surmve in cmcnlation logger m 

the Ahmadabad, or northern, districts than in the south. It seems 
incredible that coins struck in Ahmadabad should be superseded 
there and yet be accepted as the currency of burat. 

It was^in A.H. 980 (A.D. 1573) that Akbar conquered Gujarat 
and annexed it to his Empire. that same year he issued corns 
in his own name from the Ahmadabad Mint, an we ‘ 

afiirm that thereafter he ^“j-^l^ perniE nomore coins to b^ 
the name of the vanquished Sul|an Muzafer III. 
months of A.H. 991 (A.D. 1583 

sovereientv of Guiarat, the minting of corns of the independent 

SS tori ce»ea i„ lie J.jr 1673, -“5,1” 

yeaK before Mandelslo’s visit to Surat. Now it is 
probable that during all these sixty-five years t .-u® m We 
•rery plentiful— of the conquered provinee of Gujaiat should have 


270 


Mugiial rupee. ^ as m value 

"SMtr2r”‘- 


*W o/ife Soaety 

disttiofal'** ‘*“'^'“8 “ *''• wcognisad oiui«,cy of tlio soullie,.„ 

““h",' "•“ » — i». 

of equally good silver, the lfohmacli^woalTli^^^J‘‘^'^^ 
over against the 180 grains of 'the rnpee^^ fe «0 grains 

ever, owing to the presence of a “ veiw base ^ww- 

more than 80 grains, say between 86 Ld 90 Z’ been 

of the Gujarat Saltanat are known of thffwJ?;’ “bis 

Aliizaffar III. now in my possession ^ silver coins of 

85, 36, 67, 70, 71, 72'(C, “““i Uo iTf fb" “« 

Of tlie^se not; one conlrl >tTr ’ A.f. and 114 on*airiQ 

foiu’.fifths of a Mnglial impee.^ Possibility be regarded as in value 

Inns vve ar 

mudi was not 
■Saltana,t. 

Mahmudi, nor the^Outef^ was not the Persian 

le Gnjarat Saltanat, then, bv the “ inetbor/^F ^fahmudi of 

have been the Coin of Gui^-S Pabrl 1 bmirst 

s,vi"“^ of 15.. oo*.‘.™n7«i as“sa 

wiifi e„„™3 ™S “•> >‘»r 

ot siicla coins for cnrrenfv iSt sanction the nse 

(0 The dates on these cS ™ W ^ *^0 Einph-e. 

from A.H. 989 to 1627 fl D 

of country bot»3'n‘"s.W “ ‘'“"'•A®?'’ in fb« ttriy 

O-ujarat. Tims it -^atluawar or in ISTorth 

Mahinudis were originally cTr,^ 

plies ns at the preset da^v “““^7 sup- 

rat Fabric coins*^ ^ ^ ’ specimens of Giija- 

(' ) And most important of all flia 

these Gujarat Fabric coine i • 1 ’^''"o^^'8'e weight of 
proves to be 85 grains Hmm 
original weight to have bepn ? *be 

sidering both their base mafL-ni’°’^*a A? 

money- value of such coinci *beir weight, the 

Akbari or ordinary Tabs bear to that of the 

about 12 ; 27 — the^ ratin*^®ffi^ rupee a ratio of just 

subsist between the sTra?M®r'®1 Mandelslo to 
.:. Ohagam.” ™/be Surat Mahmndi and the “Bopia 

j1 If. oouol„i„.<d tt, wMo muuor, we„.y„g.,d 



the Guiara Fabric coins as identical mth the Surat Mahmudis, 
we may further unhesitatingly accept as trae Manddslo s express 
statement that these coins n-ere “ made at Surat. 1 or a currencj 
nimely local there was a purely local mintage. The capital city 
the province, Ahmadabad, issued imperial mpees m the very year 
of the imperial conquest ; but soon thereafter the less impoaan , 
city in the south, Surat, opened with, we may well believe, im- 
Lnal sanction, a mint of its own, whence for some forty years 
Fssued not indeed “Ropias Cliagam ” Jint the Surat Mahinndi, 
kiiorni to-day as the coins of “ Gujarat Fabric. 


Ahmadahad. 


Geo. P. Taylor. 


V.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


46. 


On SOME - Genealogical” coins of the Gc-laeat Saltanat. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to Bombay it was my good 
fortune to visit the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in the company of _my_ kind friend IL’. ^ 
Jamaspii Tlianawala. He had previously written me that m the 
Society’s cabinet he had discovered two coins of the Gu]arat bal- 
tanat, remarkable since bearing the pedigree of the regnant SuU^n 
traced back, in each case, to the founder of the dynasty. Two 
Inch if we may so call them, “ genealogical coins of Gujarat 
have already bLn published, one in Thomas ‘ Pathaii &ngs and 
the other in the Journal of the Bo. . Br. R.A.S. JSo. LViii. A 
description of all the four coins now known of this extremely rare 

type may prove of interest. 

I. Pi* Thomas: “Pathan Kings,’ page 3o*-. 

M. 

Weiahf, 172 grains. . a -a- 

T>nfi> A H 828 (by a misprint entered in Thomas as A.M 
’ ■ 823), A.D. 1424-25. 

■ Ohrerse- , , 

/\ f 4 

B'jverse^ - 

.. ' . - V 


[iJec.n.toa9«. 

2. In cabinet of Bo. Br B- A S th • • 

blit tile loop bas been wrenched off.’ looped, 

-ffl. 

Weighty 167 gTains. 
iJate, waiitine*. 

O 

Obverse. In .square. 

<^* 3 ^ ^ JjLi 

!iU 

AiiiU. oiiia. jLw 

Margins quite illegible. 

Reverse. 

3. In cabinet of Bo. Br. R A « uu- 

^ com i,s looped. 

^eipfe, 188 grains. 

A.H. [8]65, A.D. 1460-61. 

Obverse, 

35U 

l^l |iU» 

(iPl jslA 

la .. 

On the I„t line a. j„, 

J^everse, 

e>M m 

jjf 

<nM Mh Jsy ;; S‘£e®tS“i?SX^»^^e ffie ph«. 
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4. Jour Bo. Br. B.A.S., Ko. LVIII.. page 334, and 

Plate lY. 

M. 

Weighty 130 grains. 

Bate, A.H. 933, (A. D. 1526-27). 

Obverse. 

jSdaK jjj jjlA 

Part of tliis legend is woni, but it is probable that tlie coin 
bore at this parh tlie words 

Meverse. 

25 Lw <i4.3R.**0 IgUw 

Hrr 

Thus the legend, beginning on the obverse, is continued on the 
reverse. 

This most interesting coin was very kindly presented to me 
four years ago by Mr. H. ^^'elson Wright, I.C.S. 


In connexion with these four “ genealogical ” coins in silver, 
reference may be made to a bullion coin of allied type, struck by 

Y.B. — The following Genealogical Table includes all the kings 
of the Gujarat Saltanat whose names occur on any of the five 
coins : — , 

2. — Muzaffar L, H. 810-813. 

■■ 1 

1. — Muhammad L, H. 806. 

3. — Ahmad I., H. 813-846. 

4. --Muhammad II., H. 846.855. 


5. • Qutbaldin Ahmad II., 6. — Mahmud L, H. 863-917, 

H. 855-863. 


7. — Muzafer IL, H. 917-932. 

I 

8. — Bahadur, H. 932-943, 


274 /»».!./ [Deomter, ISOS. 

Mahmud I in A.H. 863 (A.D. 14>S8.'iqi ^ T,- 1 . 

to the two preceding Sultans is indicated 

on Plate II (Fos. 16n 156") nf f . is figured 

No. LVIII. ’ Bo. Br. E A.s!, 

Its legends read as follow 

Oil wrse. 

J^everse, 

wxlif 

Air 


y^^maciabad. 


Geo. P. Taylok. 
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ANATOMY OP ASCARIS HALIOO'RIS, Baird. 


Plate XI. 



S.O.Mondu.l lith. 





PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

FOR 

JANUARY, 1905. 


The Monthly Greneral Meeting of the Society was lield on 
Wednesday, the 4th January, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice F. E. Pai’giter, B.A., I.O.S., President, 
in the chaii'. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. J. Bathgate.,, Major W. J. Bythell, R.E., Babu Manmohan 
ChakraYarti, Rai Sarat CTiandra Das Bahadnr, Mr. F. Doxey, 
Mr. G. C. Dudgeon, Mr. R. L. Hallward, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Mr. 
H. H. Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoom, The Hon. Mr. Justice Baroda 
Oliaran Mitra, Captain L. Rogei'S, I.M.S., Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastree, Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhiisana. 

Vmtors : — Mr. H. Chaiidlei*, Mr. P. M. Choudry, Rey. Ekai 
Kamagiichi, Mr. B. T. Pell, and Mr. S. C. Sanial. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sixty-nine presentations were announced. 

ffis Honour Sir A. H. L. Fraser, K.C.S.L, Lt.-Coi. H. T. S. 
Ramsden, I.A., Mr, J. T. Rankin, Mi*. Sukuniar Sen, fiabu Muck- 
soodan Das, and Mr. F. Turner, were ballotted for and elected 
Ordinary Members. 

It was announced that Bahu Roormall Goenka and Major A. H. 
Bingley, I. A., had expressed a wish to 'withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced that he had, in accordance with the 
resolution passed at the last Council Meeting, that the objects 
which the Society decided to lend to the Timstees of the Victoria 
Memoiual Hall for exhibition should be lent to them for exhibition 
during this cold season as soon as H.E. the Viceroy wished for 
them— "handed them over to the Trustees, except the Asoka stone 
which the Trustees excluded. 

The President also announced that he had received six essays 



Froceedings, 


in, competition for tlie Elliott Pt'ize for Scieiitifie Researelt for tlie 

year 1904. ' ■ 

-Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur descrihed the Lainaic in- 
carnation of Tibet. 

The foilo^ring papers were read 

■ „ Mfrrl-rmieya Pim-aim.—Bij The Hon. Mb. Justicp 

F. B. Pabgitee, B.A., I.O.S. 

The paper tvill not be published in the Journal. 

A The TJaM Lmna’s Eiemrchy.—By .Rai Saeat Ch.vndea 
Das.Bahadit.b, C.I.E. - in 

v ' t'otf ItBS been published in Journal, Part I, Extra 

IN 0.5 xyv'4'. 

3. On the Preirilenre of Fevers iv tlw BBiajpur Distriri —Bi, 

Leonahi, Rogers Ap., I.M.R., OffiM.g Professor of PafliohJ 
MiHhiUll Unlltgp, Calcutta. ' ' 

The paper lias been published in Joiiriiah Part TI Sun- 
plement, 1904. ’ ' ' b 
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Library* 

T1k‘ following new ])ooks have been added to the Libraiv 
from Janaary to April 1905. The contimiatirin.s of all tlit* serialV 
and works in progress bave been received. 

AbdiilWali, Mania ri. Etlinograpliical l^otes on the Mahainma- 
dan Castes of JkmgaL VBoinhay, 1904.1 8C 

lieprinivd frowi the Journal of the Anlhroijoluglral 
Societij of Boaihaij, voL VII, 

Presd, by the Author, 

Abdlir RahmaXl, H. [Almortaza or life of Ibizrat 

Ali, the fourth Ohalif, with a map of A.rabi‘j. In. Urdu. ; 
[A^nritsar^ 1901.] 8°, 

— — . Jh [Arabi Bol Chal. Parts I— XL A 

Treatise on current Ai*abic dialect in Egypt aiul Sji'ia. In 
Urdu.] [Awrifear, 1904.] 8k 

[As-Siddiq or the life of Abu Bakr, 

the Just, 1st Clialif, with a map of ancient Arabia. In Urdu.] 
[^Amritswr 1901.] 8®. 

— , [Kitab till hTaliy. A Treatise o.u Arabic 

Syntax. In Urdu.] 8k 

[Kitab US Sarf. A Treatise on Arabic 
Fltymology. In Urdu,] [Amritsar^ 1904.] 8k 

Cih 4©l] [Safariianiai Beladi Islamai, Part I. 

In Urdu.] lAuiritsar^ 1^05.] 8k ; . 

Fresd, by the Author, 

Abnl Fai^l Allami, Shaikh, (r ) [Persian Ms. 

of Ain-i Akbari. vol, II.] 8k 

Fresd, by SyedjSkamsul Huda, 

Auieghino, Elorentmo. Paleontoiogi a Argentina, 

La Plata, 1904, 8k 


Presd, by the Jlmversidad Se la Plata* 



MaEda^EaBga. Pillai. Tiie Private Diarv of Aiiauda Raiiga 
Fillai, Diiliasli tx> Joseph Francois ■ Dapleix, Gu^'ernor of 
. PoiidiclieiTj, , ArecOTcIofjiiatters political, historical social 
and personal, from 1736 to 1761. Translated from the 
" Taiiiil. ..and edited hy Sir 3. F. Price... Assisted by K, Ranga- 
cliaii vol I, eta Ifadma 1904, eta, 8°, 

Presd, by the G-oveniuient of Madras 

•; — — , Diipleix and Labotirdommis. Los Fra,n9ais ilans rinde. 

... Extraits dii Journal dhlnandarangappoidle... — 1736-1748, 
—Tradiiits dii. tamoul par J. Vinson. Paris, 1894. 8°. 

Presd, by M.H, the Maharaja of Tipjoera, 

xiKABiAN N’iciht’s Entertaixments. The Book of the Thousand 
Mglits and a Fight. Translated from tire Arabic by Captain 
Sir B. F. Burton. Reprinted from the original edition and 
edited by C. Smithers. Illustrated... by A, Letchford. yols. I. 
and II. London, 1897. 8°. 

Presd, hy H.H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

ARCHiEOLOCTiCAL SURVEY OF INDIA. Aiinital Report, 1902-03, etc. 
OahuUa, 1904, etc, 4P, 

Presd, hy the Survey, 

• — ^ — — General Index to the Reports of the Archosologieal 
Survey of India, Volumes I to XXIII. Published under the 
snperintendence of Major-General Sir A. Cunningham, hy 
V. A. Smith. With a glossary and general Table of Contents. 
Galmtta, 1887. 8^. 

The Art- Journal. Few Series, vol VI. Londoyi, 1860. fob 

Presd, by H,H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

Atharva Veda BiiisyA, The Atharva Veda Bhasya. ...Trans- 
lation and with, the Commentary in Sanskrit and Hindi by 
Giridhari Lala Shastri. Farruhkahad, [ ] 81 

Presd, hy the Translator, 

Avesta, Pahlavi and Ancient Persian studies, in honour of the 
late Shams-ul-Ulaina Dastur Peshotanji Behramji Sanjana. 
First series, etc. Strasshurg, 1904, etc. 8°. 

Presd, by the Trustees of the Parsee Panohayet, Bombay, 



Emn^ois. , , Travels in the ]\r.og’nl Empire, AJl. 1656- 
1668... A revisecl and improved edition bak*d upon Irving 
'Brock’s timslavion hv A. Constalde, W^stni luster, 1891. 8^k 

Fresil. hy the Maharaja of Ti'ppera. 

Bernoulli? erlialtenen Darstelluiigen Alexanders des 

' Grosseir. Eiii iJiaclitrag , zur griechisclieii Ikonograpliie. 

„ Mmichen, 1905. 8?, 

Beylis? 1^^* General. Le Palais' d'Angkor . Yat, ancieniie 
residence des rois Kliniers, Hanoi, 1908. . 8®. 

Braja Hath. Marichika. A. gloss on ; '’Bramhasutra'.., 
Edited hy B;atiia Gopal Bhatta. Ease, I, etc, 

Benares, 1905. ef(\ 8®, 

Ghowhhamha Sanslrlt Series, Ko. 86, 

BhStttamalla. Ikhyatacandrika, ...Edited Iw S. P. Y. Ranga- 
natliasvami Ayyavaraliigarn. Benares, 1904. 8®. 

. Ghotvhliamha, Sanshrit Series, No, 82, 

BlagdOB, Eraneis Y^illiam. A JBrief Histoiy of Ancient and 
Modern India from tlie earliest period of antiquity to the 
termination of the late Mahratta War. London, 1805. fol. 

Fresd, hy IT,H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

BTri<:SLAiT . — Stadihihliotheh Yerzeichnis der arabischen, ])ersis- 

« ciien, turkischen nnd hehraiselien Handschriften der Stadt- 
hibliothek zn Breslan. Yon C. Brockelmann. 

Breslau, 1903. 8®. 

BiUTiSH Museum. The Coins of the Moghul Emperors of Hindu- 
stan... By S. Lane-Poole. Edited by R. S. Poole. 

London, 1892. S\ 

Fresd, hy H.H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

CACiiAia First and Second Reader.- Shillong, 1904. 8®. 

Fresd, hy the Govt, of Assami, 

Cape Town, — GeologimV Commission, Index to the Annual 
Reports... for the years 1896-1903. Compiled hy E. H. L. 
Schwarz. Gape Town, 1904., 8T 

Fresd, hy the Geologieal Commission, Gape Town, 



OaSteXj Le Peril jii]}oiiais eii Iiido-Oliine, ■ Eeflexionspoli- 
tiqiies et miliraires, “1904.] 8^ . 

Ohantepie de la Saassaye, P. D. Manuel d’liiscoire des reli- 
: , ..gio2is. Tradiiit cle r allemaiid, etc. ■ Pum,. 1904. 8^, 

■ COHG-Pjs iHTElAmTIONAL ' DE BOTANIQLTE 'a 1905. ' Texte ' 

sjnoptiqiie des dociiiiieiits destines a.servir de l^ase aiix 
dtd3ats dll CongTes International de iliomenclatiire Botaniqiie 
de Yiemie 1905, presente an iiom de ■ la coniniissioii interna* 
.'.tionale de nomenclature .botaiiiqne par ■ J. Briquet, '■ 

' Berh\ l90^^ S \\ ' , 

: Presd, hy the Go7ig-ress„ ■; 

Cordi6r, Henri, Histoire des relations de la Oliine avec les 
puissances occidentaies, 1860-1902* 6 toIs, 

Paris. 1901-1902, 8^ 

Coyaj©©, J. 0. Tlie Spirit of tlie G-ntlvas. A lecture. 

[Bomhay. .] 12 °. ^ , 

The G-atha Soriefy s Pah] /rations. No, 1, 

Preset, hy the Trustees of the Parses Panchwyef, Bomlay, 

DeUSSOn, Paul. Erinnerungeu an Indian.... Mi t einer Karte, 
16 Abbildungeii und einem Anliange.— On the Pliilosopliy of 
the Yedanta in its relations to occidental Metaphysics.’' 

Kiel, Leipzig, 1905. 8°. 

Doumer, Paul. L’Indo-Chine franqaise — Souvenirs. 

Paris, 1905. 4^. 

D<Oylyj Sir Charles. Yiews of Calcutta audits environs, 
London, 1848. fob 

Presd, hy KH, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

Drahyayana. The Srauta-Sutra of Drahyayana with the Com- 
inentaiy of Dbanvin. Edited by J.'iSb Beuter. Part I, etc, 
London] 1904, etc, 4b 

Eeprinfed from the ‘ Acta Sociefatis Scientiarum Fennic^'' 

Freed, hy Messrs, Luzac Co, 

Duckworth, L. PL Morphology and Anthropology. A hand- 
book for stndentvs. Cambridge, 1904. 8b 

Dubuy J. Tb. La Pestc. ^liude critique Hes moyens propbylacti- 
ques actuels. Paris^ 1904. 8°. . 



Oiarence Edward. Eartliciiiakes in tlie light of the New 
■ Seisiiiologj. .ZiowrZo/ij,.1904. 8®. 

.ENCYCLOFiEDiA' Beitaj^'NICA, Tenth edition... K^ew Toinmes. ' (Maps'. 
— Index.) 11 Tols. IJdmhtirgl^ 1902-03. 4°. 

FilcllEerg Wilhelm. ■ . Bin Ritt iiber den Pamir. ' BeHm , ' 1903. 8'^. 

Firdausi* Shall N^meh, Translated ' into . Gnzarati from 
Birdonsi from the commencement up to the reign ol’ ICing 
Minochelier, with an appendix containing, an account of the 
Kings according to the xl vesta Pahlavi and other Persian Ijooks, 

■ ■ by divanji Janishedji [Roiahcw/], 1904. 

Presd, bi/ the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet, Borrihay. 

Forrest, Cl. W. A History of the Indian Mutiny. ■■ Reviewed and 
ilhistrated from original documents. 2 vols. 

BtUnlmrgJ^ London, 19Q-k 8°. 

Fouchcr, A. L'Art greco-boiiddhiqiie dll CTandhmi. Brnde sur 
les origines de Fintiuence classiqne dans Fart boiiddhiqne 
de ITnde et de FExtrenae- Orient. VoL 1, etc, 

Pam, 1905, etc, 8^^. 

PtMicaUoiis de VL cole Frangaise d'E'Mreme-Or tent ^ 

■ fitude sur Ficonographie boiiddhiqne de ITnde d’apres 

des' textes iiiedits. Pam, 1905. 8^. ■ 

Presd, by the Author,, 

CJaillard, L. Nankin d’alorsetd’aujonrd Tmi. Aper^u historiqiie 
et geogi’aphiqne, 1903. 8°. 

VarUtes Sinologiques, JVb, 2S, 

— . Nankin port onvert. Chang Haf 1901. 8^ 

Varietes Sinologiqnes No, 18, 

Galpin, Stanley Leman. Gortois and Vilain. . A study of the * 
distinction made between them by the French and Provencal 
. poets ^ of the 12th, 13th and 14th centuries. . A thesis, etc, 
Netv Haven, Conn. 1905. 8°. 

Presd, by the Yale Ihdversity,, 

A Gexeeal History of Quadrupeds... The fourth edition. 
Nen)-Gastle~u;pon-Tyne, 1800. 8°. 

» Presd. by H,H. t he Maharaja of Tip^era 




(TMObOHicib Survey oi? the Domirion ' he G.v]s'ada. ' Map sliowiiig 
moiuited Police Stations in tlie Rortk-West territories. 

1904 S^sh, foL , ■ 


Presd. hy the 


■Gibboilj Edward. Tke History, of tlie Decline and Pall of the 
Roman Empire . . , Edited . . , with iiitrod action, . notes, appendices, 
and index, by J. B. Bury. 7 yoIs, London, 1900-1902. 8®. 


Griinwsd.elj Albert. Buddhist Art in India. Translated.. .bj A, 
V . Gribsoii. Revised and enlarged by J. Burgess.' 

London, 1901. 8°.- 


Presd, hy H,Il, the Maharaja of Tippera. 


Hseckel, Ernest. The Wonders of Life. A popular study of 
Biological Philosophy. Supplementary volume to ‘‘TIieRid- 
clle of the Universe ’’...Translated hy J. McCabe. 

London^ 1904 8*^. 


Presd» hy the Atitlior. 


HamiltOHj Antliony, * Memoirs of Count Grammont... Edited, 
with notes, by Slr Walter Scott. With portrait of the^ author 
and... other etchings by L. Boisson after original designs by 
.O. Delort. . 1896. 8°. ■ ■ 


Pfesd. by MM, the Maharaja of Tippera, 


Harcoiirt, A. The New Guide to Delhi, xl/k/mfead*, 1866. 8° 


Hava, Rer. #/*. J. G. Arahic-English Dictionary for the use of 
students. 1899. 8®. 


Havellj E. B. A Handbook to Agra and the Taj, Bikandra, Patch* 
pui’-Sikri and the neighbourhood... With... illustrations, eto^ 
London, 1904 8*^. 


Hazlitt, W. Oarew. Paitk and Folklore. A Dictionary of National 
Belief, Superstitions and Popular Customs, past and cun’ent, 
witli their classical and foreign analogues, described and illus- 
trated, etc, 2 vols. London, 1905. 8^. 


Hedin, Sven. ScientiHc Results of a journey in Central Asia 
1899.-1902. Text, vol. 1, etc. Maps, voL 1, etc, 

■ Stoohhokn, {19Q4i^ etcj} 4F, 






' ' 






HerZOgj , Maximiimii and others. - I. Does -Latent or . Bosnian 
' Plague,, ■ exist where tlie disease. is endemic. ' Br M. Plerzog ..,-' 
and 0. B, .Hare. ., IL Broiiclio-Pimeiiionia ot* Ciittle: Its asso- 
ciation with. B. Bovisepticns. By P. 0*. Woolley and W. 
Sorrell. Ill. -Ih^poid one ^ Pmto---Pano Blanco-. By P. O. ■ 
Woolley. lY. Hotes am .Analysis of the xYate.r from the 
,-: 'Manila water-supply. By 0. L. Biss Y. ' Framhiesia : Its 
occurrence in hTatives of the Philippine Islands. Bv P. G-. 

; Wool%; Mafidla, 1904 8^. ' 

Fresihl:iiiflieBiireMUfjfGoi:t,LahcmifoTies^MMnMa^ 

Hilal al-Sibi The Historical Remains of Hilil ail-Sahi. First 
part of his Kital) al- wuzara,— Gotha Ms, 1756— -and Frananeni of 
his History :I89-39d A. H.— B. M. Ms., Add 19,360.--,Fdited 
with notes and glossary by H. F. Aniedroz. Leyden, 1904 8®. 

HirSCh 4 Aiictions-Catalog von griechiscben nnd roinisehen 
Miinzen schonster Erhaltnng. No, XII. Mnnchen, 1904. 8®. 

P/esd. t7/e P/dd/s/no:, 

Hirth, F. China,' and the Bonian Orient: researches into their 
ancient and mediaeval relations as represented in old Chinese 
records. Leipsir, Munich^ 1885. -8° 

Hochreutiner, B. P. G. Plantas Bogorienses exsiceata\ Nova? vel 
minus Cognita) qua^ in Horto Botanico coluntnr. 

[Batavia,'] 1904, 8°. 

Presd. hy the. Botanic Instifnte of Bnitenzorg. 

Huismaii, M. La Belgique cominerciale sous Fempereur Charles 
YI. La Compagiiie d’Ostende, fitude historique de politi- 
que commerciale et coloniale. Bruxelles, Paris, 1902. 8° 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson. A Brief History of the Indian 
Peoples.,. Twenty-third edition, etc, Oxford, i903. 8° 

Ibu Thofail. Hayy Ben Yaqdhan. Roman philosophique dThn 
Thofaii Texte arahe pul3lie d’apres un noiivean manuacrit 
avecles vari antes des anciens textes et traduction fran^aise par 
L. Gauthier. Alger, 1900. 

Jack, R. Logan. The Back Blocks of China, A narratiye of 
experiences among the Chinese, Sifans, Lolos, Tibetanos 
Shans and Kachins hettveen Shanghai and the Irraw^adi, 
London, 1904. 8°, 

JacksOEj Sir Charles. AYindication of the Marquis of Dal- 
housie’s Indian administration. London, 8° 



PalilaTi, Pazeiid jiiid Persian Texts with Giijariti truiis- 
litejatioir of the Pahlavi Janiaspi, English and Gujarati trans- 
lations with notes of the Pahlavi Jamaspi, Gujarati translation 
of the Persian Jamaspi and English translation of the Fazxaid 
■ ' Jamaspi hj Jivanji Jamshedji Modi Bomhay, 190S. 8i 

PrescL hy the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet^ Bomhaiy 

Jaaet, Cheiies. Anatomie du gas ter de la ^lyrinica' Eiibj*io 
. ■ Pflmvl902. 8° , .. 

■« Bssai sur la' constitution morphologiqiie. de la tote 

, , : ' de rinsecte. Paw, 1899, 

^ iStiides sur les fouriiiis, ies giiepes et les aheilles. Ktue 

14 Rapports des aniinaiix inyiniecophiles avee les 
Limoges^ 1897. 8°. , : 

. — Ohservations sur les gn%)es. Parts, 1903. , 8i 

— ^ Sur les rapports des Lepismides myrmecophiies avee 

les fourmis. Paris, lS9(x 8°. 

Bxtrait des Comjjtes ivndiis Iu4nlirmadam^^ 
de VArademie de f^rmires, 

Pfesd, hy the Anthrr, 

Jiyaiaji Jamshedji Modi. The Ancient Iranians according to 
Herodotus and Strabo, xA.eomparison wdth the A vesta and 
other Parsee books, Bombay^ 1904 

Presd, by the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet, Bombay, 

Joretj Charles. Les Plantes dans Fantiquite et an Moj-en Sge. 
Histoire, usages et symbolisnie, etc, Paris, 1904. 

Captain R. Views in Calcutta, London, 1837. *4° 

Presd. by H.IL the Maharaja of Tippera. 

Kittel, Dr. F. A Grrammar of the Kannada langnaga in English 
' comprising the three dialects of the language — ancient,, 
niedisevai and modern. Mangalore, 1903. 8° 

Knighton j William. The Private Life of an Eastern King. 
Compiled for a member of the household of his late Afajesty, 
Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude,...New edition, revised. 

London, 1856. 8^, 


Presd, hy JIM, the Maharaja of Tippera, 



KlimSiit. .Die Hasiraijjit ties Kiimaifc. Heraiisgegebeiij iibersetzt 
imci eiiaiitert you J. Horovitz. Leiden, 1904 '8° ■ 

Lee-Warner, Sir William. Tlie Life of the i^larqiiis of Dalliousie. 
2 Yols, London-i 1904. 8®. 

Lodge? Ednnincl. Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain.,, witli biograpliiual and historical memoirs of their 
lives and actions. Text, 4 vols. Plates, 1 vol. 

London. 1823-25. 4L &'foL 

Presd'. bf/ ILH. ike Maharaja of Tippenn 

Loti? Pjerre, pstatd. [Le, Julieii Viaild]. Vers Is})alian. Cin- 
qiiieme edition. Paris, 1904, S°, 

Liibke, Br, Wilhelm. Outlines of the History of Art...Etiited, 
minutely revised and largely rewritten bv R. Sturgis. 2 vols. 
London, 1904, S^. 

Ludwig, Ernest. The Visit of the Teslioo Lama to Peking. ClTien 
Lung's iuseriptiun. Translated by E. Ludwig. 

Peking, 1904. 8°. 

P7*esd, by the Translator, 

McCulloch, J. R. A Treatise on the principles and practical 
influence of Taxation and the Funding system. 

London, 1845. 8°. 

Presd. by H,M, the iLaharaja of Tippera, 

MacgCOrge? G. W. Ways and Works in India, being an account 
of the public works in that country from the earliest times up 
to the present day. Westminster, 1894. 8L 

McMinn, Charles W. Famine Truths, — Half Truths, — Untruths. 
OalcuUa, 1902. 8L 

Presd, by the Author, 

MallesoU, Oohuel G. B. The Decisive Battles of India from 1746 
to 1849 inclusive. W ith a portrait. . . a map, and . . . plans. Second 
edition, with an additional chapter. London, 1885. S°, 

Presd, by H,II, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

MiNU'SANHiTA OR INSTITUTES OF Manu. Commented and edited by 
Pandit Gangadhur Kaviratna Kaviraj, 

[BaJiaramptir, 1883.] 8°. 
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Martin? Montgoiiiery. Tlie History, Antiquities, Topography, am! 

... Statistics of Eastern India; comprising the districts of Behar. 
Sliahahad, Bliagiilpoor, G-oriickpoor, Dinajepoor. Purniya. 
Riirigpoor and Assam, eta. Yol. 11, . London, 18SS, S®. , 

PresL hy M,H. the Maharaja of Tipper a, 

Meerwaldt, J. H. Handleiding’ tot de. beoefenina’ dei’ Baiaksciie 
Taal Leiden, 1904 8^ 

' Presd, by the Lirecieur de V Emeigmment des mtiee et de V 
IndustHe au(B Ind^s nieflundai^^^^ 

Morgan^ j. de. Fouilles a Dahchour en 1894-1895. 

Yienm, 1903, foL 

Nilaka:gLtlLa Yamivara. The Advaita Pari jatah... published by 
R, Shankar Wariyer. Bovibay, 1901. 

etc. [STi Soubhagya Lahari, _ Hri 
Vismiiiavaratnastutih, Advaitakata Aryasati and Sh*i Hari- 
bhaktimaranda Stuti.] Benares, 1902. 8°. 

Presd, by the Atdlior. 

O’Connor? Y. 0. Scott. The Silken East. A record of life and 
travel in Burma.... With.,. illustrations, etc. 2 vols. 

London, 1904. 8°' 

Oldham, C. P. The Bun and the Serpent. A contribution to the 
history of Serpent- Worship. London, 1905. 8'^. 

Presd, by the Author, 

Orloff, N. A. Die Eroberung der Maiidschurei diirch die Trans - 
baikal-Kasakeii iin Jahre 1900..,.Deutsch von Ullrich, etc, 
Strassburg, 1904. 8°. 

Parrot, G eorge and OMpiez, Charles. A History of Art in Ancient 
Egypt. From the French... Illustrated with... engravings... 
and ...plates. Translated and edited by W. Armstrong. 2 
vols. London, 1883. 8°. 

. A History of Art in Chaldaea and Assyria. Prom the 

French . . . Illustrated with . . . engravings . . , and . . .plates. Trans- 
lated and edited by W. Armstrong. 2 vols. London, 1884. 8°. 

History of Art in Phoenicia and its dependencies. From 

the French . . . Illustrated with . . . engravings . . . and . . . plates. 
Translated and edited by W. Armstrong, 2 vols. 

London, 8°. 


Presd, by S,H, the Maharaja of Tippe-m, 




Petrie,. W, M, Piiiiders, Methods and Aims in Archieoiogy . . . vyitli 
...Jiliistratioiis. London^ 1904:,* 8^. 


Pfeifer, Dr. W. ■ The' Physiology of Plants. 'A rneatitoe upon the 
Metabolism and sources of energy in Plants... second fully 
revised edition, translated and edited by A. J, Kwart. ^Vith..\ 
illustrations. 2 vols. Oxford, 1900. 8®. 

Piassetsky, P. Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China... 
Translated by J. Gordon- Cnmniing. 2 vols. Londoii, 1884. ' 

Piette, Edouard. Consequences des mouvements seisiiiicpies des 
regions polaires. Angers, 1902. 

— — . fitndes d’Ethnographie prc%istorique : — YI. Notions 

complenientaires sur TAsylien. YII, CTassilicatiun des 
sediments formes dans les eavernes pendant Tage dii renne. 
Pam, 1904. 8®. 

Bxtrait de “ rAnthropologitA^ 

. Gravure du Mas d’Azil et statnettes de Menton. 

Pam, 1902. 8® 

m 

Bxtmit des BnUeiins et Memoires de la SociHe 
* d"" Antl%TO])ologie de Paris, 1902. 

•: Les Causes des grandes extensions glaciaires aux 

temps pleistocenes. Paris, 1902. 8°. 

Dxtrait des Bulletins et Memoires de la Soeiefe 
Anthro^ologie Paris, 1902, 

. Notice sur M. Edouard Piette. Vannes, 1903. 8®. 

— . Sur tine gravure du mas-d’Azil. [Parhs,] 1903. 8°. 

Presd, by the Author, 

Pit. Eenige proeven met phosphorzuur-bemesting. 

Batavia, 1905. 8°. 

Presd, by the Botanic Institute* Buiteuzorg, 

PoiiicH C 0 M.MISSION. Report of the Indian Police Commission 
1902-03. With Resolution. Simla, 1903. 4*^. 

Quiros, Pedro Eernandez de. The Yoyages of Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, 1595 to 1606. Translated and edited by Sir C. 
Markham. 2 vols. London, 1904. 8°. 

Hakluyt Society's Publications, Second series, No, 14, 

Presd, by the Government of India, Home Departments 
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ili6iEECll| Solomon. La Collection Piette au innsee cle ■ Saint'* 
Germain. Pans, 1902. 8^. 

PJiL/t) Wit Ja Pbvub •A:vdi0o\o(j%c£iiQ^ 

Presch hij the Author. 

. Ribbe, Carl. Zwei Jabre nnter den Kannibalen cler Saloiiio- 
Inselii. Reiseerlebiiisse imd Scbiideruiigeii von Land und 
Lenten. Bresden-Blaseivitz, 190^. 8° 

RickardSj R^. India; or Facts submitted to illustrate tlie charac- 
ter and condition of the native inbabitants, with suggestions 
for reforming tbe present sj-stem of GoTeiinnent. \ol 1 
VoL II, Pts. 2-3. London, 1829, 

Presd* by M.II, the Mahcifaja of Tip'pern. 

RitchiOj Leitcb. Wanderings by tbe Seine, from Rouen to tbe 
Source . . . W itli . . . engravings from drawings b v J. M. W. Turner, 
London, 1835. 8®, 

SaCCO) Federico. I Moliuscbi dei terreni terziarii del Piemonte 
e della Liguria,... Considerazioni generali. Indice generale 
deiPopera. Torino, 1904. 4® 

Presd, by the Author. 

Salt, Henry. Twenty-four views in St. Helena, tbe Cape, India, 
Ceylon, Tbe Red Sea, Abyssinia and Egypt. From drawings 
by H. Salt, Text and plates. London, 1809, 1822. 4 & fol. 

Presd. by H.M. the Maharaja of Tijp^era. 

SaBkaranatlda, S'ri Brabmasutradipika... Edited by Rama Sastri 
Tailanga. Fasc. 1, etc. Benares, 1904, etc. 8^. 

Benares Sanskrit Series, No. 91. 

ScMmperj Hr. A. F. W. Piant-Geogi'apby upon a Physiological 
Basis... Tbe autborised Englisb translation by W. R. Fisber 
...Revised and edited by P. Groom... and 1. B. Baifoui\ With 
...illustrations. Oxford, 1903. 8®. 

Scott, Eev. J. B. In Famine Land. Observations and experiences 
in India during tbe Great Drought of 1899-1900, 

New York, Londofi^ 1904. 8° 

Shakespeare, William. The Pictorial Edition of tbe works of 

^ Shakespeare. Edited by C. Knight. 8 vol§, London, ( ). 

. ' Presd. by H.M. the Maharaja of Tipjpera, 



IS 


Smith, Yiiicent xi. The Early, Histoy of 600 B.O, to 

. the Miihammaclaii Conquest, including the iiiYasioii of Alex- 
„ , , aiider the Great. Oxford, 1904 8® 

SorCBSeHg b. x4.ii ^Index, to the names in the Mahabharata with 
short explanations and a Concordance to the Bombay and 
.Calcutta editions and P. 0. Hoy’s translation. Pt. I, , etc. 
London, 1904, etc. 4®. 

SpillmafiB, Joseph. Dtu'ch x4sien. Bin Biicli mit vielen Bildern 
filr ..die Jiigend...Zweite, verniehrte x4iiflaafe.- 2 vols. 

, 'Frezbnrg i. B., 1896, 98. 4°. . ■ 

Stain., M.A, Map showing portions of the territory of Khotan 
and adjoining regions... 1900-1901. { ) [1904] fob 

Presd. hy the Author, 

- — — Sand-Buried Bums of Khotan, Personal iiaiTative of a 

Journey of aroheaological and geographical exploration in 
Chinese Tuihestan. London, 1903. 8°. 

Stockholm. — Acadhtie Boyal Suedohe des Sciences, Les Prix Kobe 
en 1901. Stockholm, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. hy the Academy, 

Strong, Richard P. Protective inoculation against Asiatic Chol- 
lei'a. — ^An experimental study. Manila, 1904, 8^. 

Bureau of Government Lahoratmies, Manila, No, 16. 

—Some Questions relating to Yimlence of Micro-organisms, 

•with particular reference to their immunizing powers. 

Manila, 1904 8°. 

Bureau of Government Lahm^aiories, Manila, No, 21, 
Presd, hy the Bureau of Govt, Lahoratones, Manila, 

SuEHAfiTA-SAMGRAHA. Edited by Cecil BendalL & 1905. 8° 

LJxtrait du ^ Mmeon ^ Nouvelle Serie, IV-V. 

Presd, hy the JEJditor. 

Tahteakalpadbumah. mm \ [Tantrakalpadimmal^. Com- 

piled by Mlakamala Yandyopadhjaya and revised by Pandit 
Syama Charan Kavhatna. Parts 4, ^ 7. 

Calcutta^ Benares^ 1900, 1903, 1905, 8^* 

Presd, hy Bahu KaUhrisna Banerjee, 
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VamMry, Arminius. The Story of my Straggles. The Memoirs 
of Arminius Tambery. 2 vols. London, 1905. 8®. 

Vansittart, Henry. A israrrative of the Transactions in Bengal, 
from the year 1760 to the year 1764 during the Government 
of Mr. H. Vansittart. Published by himself. 3 vols. 

London^ 1766. 8®. 

Presd, by the Maharaja of Tippera. 

E 2s K ATABH YAEi. ^ Laksmisaliasra . . .with the coiiiiiieii tarj called 
Balabodhini by SriiiiYisa Paadit or Bavji Maharaja. Edited 
...by Rama Si,stri Tailanga. fasc. 1. ate. 

Benares, 1904, etc, 8®. 

GhoivkJiamha Sanskrit Series, No. 84. 

Vi^UX, E. F. The Manufacture of Pottery in India. 

Bombay, 1905. 8®. 

Beprinted from the Indian Textile JowntalN 

Presd. by the Author. 

Vir8»raj6ndr3» Wsidiar, Baja. [Rubbing of an Inscription 3 *e- 
cordiiig an Elephant hunt of Raja Virarajendra Wadiar, ihe 
ruler of Ooorg from 17804809. With a translation.] foL 

Presd. by the Govt, of India, Home Dept, 

¥oelcker, John Augustus. Report on the Improvement of Indian 
Agriculture. Lo^idon, [1893.] 8°. 

Presd. by H.H. the Maharaja of Tippera. 

Wetmore, Monroe Mchols. The Plan and scope of a Vergil 
Lexicon, with specimen articles. A thesis, eifc. 

Neiv Haven, Gonn.,ldQ4. 8°. 

Presd. by the Yale University. 

Wherry, Wm. B. Some Observations on the Biology of the 
Cholera Spirillum. Manila, 190^. 8®. 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No. 19, 

Presd, by the Bureau of Govt, Laboratories, Manila, 

Wigman, H. J. Rorako — Ormogarpum Glabmm T. et B. var. 
Minahassana. Batavia, 190h. 8® 

Presd. by the Boianic Institute of Buitenzorg. 
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WilliftHISi H. "W* Select views in Greece witli classical illnstra- 
tioiis. 2 vols. London, 1829. fol. 

/Wilson 9 PnofessoTn Scotland Illustrated in a series of eiglitY views 
from drawings bj-'Jolin C. Brown, William Brown, and other 
Scottish artists, with letter-press descriptions and an essay on 
the scenery of the Highlands. London, 1850. 8®. 

P'resL hy S,M, the Maliafaja of Tippera. 

WollastOBj Arthur ■ A Complete English- Persian Dictionary, 
etc. London, 1889. 4°. 

Wiistenfeld, Lt. Ferdinand. Yergleichungs-Tabellen dermnhani- 
madanischen mid christlichen Zeitrechming nach dem ersien 
Tage jedes mnhamiiiedanischen Moiiats berechiiet nnd iiu 
Anftrage nnd anf .Kosten der Dentschen Morgeiilaiidischen 
Gesellschaft heransgegeben von Dr. F. Wiistenfeld. 

Leipzig, 190»3. 4P. 

Wycherley, William. The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, Vanbrugh and Farqnhar. With biographical and cri- 
tical notices by L. Hunt. A new edition, London, 1855. 8^. 

Presd. hy H.H, the Maharaja of Tippera, 

Zendavesta. The Pahlavi version of Yasna IX. Edited with 
collation of MSS. A literal Translation into English,.,, notes 
and an introduction by Manekji Bamanji Davai% 

Leipzig, 1904. 8® 

Presd, hy the Trustees of the Parsee Panchayet, Bombay, 




FEBRUARY, 1905. 


The Aiiiiual Meeting* of the Society was lield on, W*ecliiesdaY 
the 1st February, 1905, at 9-30 p.m. ^ 

His Excelle>icy Lobjd Oukzon, G-.M.SJ., CI.MJ.E., Patron, 
ill the chair.'. 


The folloiying members were present : — 

Dr. A. D. Allan, Mr. H. Annandale, Mr, J. 

P. 0. Bodding, Babn Moninohan Chakravarti, Mr. 

Mr. W. E.. Griper, Miv J. K Das-Dupta, Mr. W. K. 

F. Doxey, His Honour Sir A. H. ]j. Fraser, Mr, IsT. .L. Hallward, hli 
T. H. Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Mr. Gh "W 
Ktlchler, Mr. C. W. McMinn,.Mr. J. Macfarlane, Mr. E. D. hlaela 
gan, Kumar Bamessur ]\Ialiah, The Hon. Mr. Justice F. E. Pargi 
ter, Mr. W, Parsons, The Hon. Mr. A. Pedler, Kumar Satindradev 
Rai Mahasai, Dr. P. K. Ray, Mr. H. H. Risley, Captain L. Rogers, 
I.M.S,, Dr. E. D. Ross, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, Mahama- 
hopadhyaya . Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Pandit 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Mr. W. H. 
Arden Wood, Mr. J. Wyiiess. 

Visitors : — Mr. R. E. V. Arbuthnot, Miss B. Buckland, Mr. H. 
Chandler, Mr. E. 0. Cotes, Mr. A. F. Cousins, Rev. J. Dahlmann, S. J., 
Lady Fraser, BabuDevabrata Mukhopadhyaya, Kumar Manindradev 
Rai Mahasai, Mr. S. C. Sanyal, Mr. (r. Stapleton, Rev, 
Willifer-Young. 


According to the Rules of the Society, the President ordered 
the voting papers to be distributed for the election of OiHcershxnd 
Members of Council for 1905 and appointed Messrs. G. W. Kiichler 
and K. L. Hallward to be scimtineers. 


The President announced that the Trustees of the Elliott 
Prize for Scientific Research” had awarded the prize for the 
year 1904 to Babii Sarasi Lai Sarkar, and read the following 
of the Trustees : — 


Report on the Elliott Rrizefor Scientific Research for 1904, 

The Trustees have received Essays from the following com- 
petitors for the prize : — 

1. On the crystalline pivperties of a potassium copper fey'- 
rocyanide compound. Farts I ^ II.— By Sabasx Lal Sarkab, M.A. 

2. On the experimental determination of the Electro- chemical 
.eqyiivalent of nickel, (With diagrams,). — By Suren dra Rath 
Maitra, M.A. 


3 .. 
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Oh a mmflete investigation of a Phenomenon fakiiu, uher- 
heijond the crihoal angle.— By 3A(iJi,DmDEA Eoy. ' 

i. Bssay mi metal soaps.— By Aeshaya Kumae Majitmdae, M A 

7 ‘^Origimtl Itesearches” ’fuuuh 

leading to the dismvery of a cheap and simple ckLica! 
pi ocess foe the extcacitmi and cleanina of tlh re. fm-ir.. — n. . 



; ' T ^ me uevewpmem oj aproptable mdnsira hi all 

SrsllZ? in InMa.—ByPLjsJi^x- 

7 *7 method of manufacturing spirit from rice 

and rfs scmihfic explamtion.—By Joges Ohandea Eoy. 

. Ine irustees, after consulting experts as provided in tlio 
sSS’ prize for the jear 1904 to Babii Sarasi Lai 

. :■ ; ' .F/'E. PARtHTEIi^^ 

Asicif/ic Society of Ecnyctl, 

■' ■■■■ ’ ' " Alex. Peikdeb, - 

Director of DtibUc Listruction, Bengal, 

' ... , , AXD, ' , / , 

Yice-OluinceUor, Calcutta Umversity. 

Calcutta, 

SOtli January, 1905, 

T\/r ' 1 Pi’esiclent also announced tliat the Barclay Memorial 

Cunning. 

Annl^E^pS?''* 


y^CNNUAL jR.EPORT FOR I904. 

. The Council of the Society have the honour to submit the fol- 
lowing Rsport on the state of the Society’s affairs durino- the 

year ending 31st December, 1904. " 

Member List. 

■ During the year under review, 39 Ordmarv Members x^ere 
elected, 8 withdrew, 5 died, and 18 were I’emoved from the Hst 
6_ under Rule 88, as defaulters ; 9 under Eiile 40, beW 
more than 3 years absent from India ; and 3 under Rule 9 not 

4- , ’ — - ’ 
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liaving paid tlieir entrance fees. Tlie election of one iiiem] 3 er was 
cancelled at liis own request as lie was not prepared to join 
tlie Society at once. Of tlie members elected, 2 ivere old members 
wlio rejoined. The total iminber of members, at tlie close of 1,904, 
was tlins 343 against 335 in tlie preceding year. This is higher 
than. that of any ^^ear on record. Of these 132 were Resident, 
130 Ron-Resident, 14 Foreign, 21 Life, and 45 absent from India : 
and one a Special Ron-Siibscribing' Membei^ as will be seen from 
the following table, wliich also shows the fluctuations in the num- 
ber of Ordinary Members during the past six years 


Yeae. ^ 

Payino. 

Ron-Paying, 

CtEAND' 

Total., 

fl ■' 

O ' 

IS ' 

CD ' 
pcj 

■' I , 

o 

' 1^‘i 
« 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Life. 

Absent. 

Special 
Ron- Sub- 
scribing. 

Is . 
p 

1899 

120 

119 

13 

252 

21 

27 

1 

49 

301 

1900 

116 

124 

18 

258 

22 

30 

1 

53 

311 

1901 

123 

133 

13 

269 

22 

■ 

36 

1 

59 

328 

1902 

126 

126 

14 

266 

21 

46 

1 

68 

334 

1903 

127 

126 

15 

268 

21 

45 

1 

67 

336 ^ 

1904 ... ' ^ ... 

132 

130 

14 

276 

21 

45 

1 

i 

67 

343 


The five Ordinary Members, whose loss by death during the year 
we have to regret, were Dr. U. C. Mukerjee, Mr. A. T. Pringle, Mr. 

H. M. Eustomjee, Dr. Mahenclralal Sircar and Dr. C. R. Wilson. 

There was one death amongst the Honorary Members, mz.^ Dx% 

Otto von Bohtlingk. To fill this vacancy and others previously 
existing, the Society on the recommendation of the Council elected as # 
Honorary Members, Professor H. Kern, Professor Ram Krishna 
G'opal Bhandarkar, Professor M. J. DeGoeje, Professor Ignaz 
Goldziher, Sir Charles Lyall, Six* William Ramsay, and Dr. G*. A. 
G-x*iei*son. . ^ 

The List of Special Honorary Centenary Members and Associate 
Membei^s continued unaltered fi’om , last year ; their numbers 
standing at 4 and 13 I’espectively. 

Intimation was i^eceived of the death of Dr. Emil Sehlagint- 
weit, the only Corresponding Member of the. Society. 

Ro members compounded for their subscription during the* 

year. ' ' : ' ■ ‘ ‘ -■ ■; _ • ■ ■ ' 

^ --g 
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Indian Museum. 

caused Dr. MaSdrXflhtat andlfr J ’llLr' 

lane was appointed to fill the vacant place. ' ' 

The other Trustees who represent the Society have been ■— 

Th^on. Mr. A. Pedler, C.I.B., B R S 
G. W. Kiiehler, Esq., M.A. 

T H Holl^d Esq., E.G.S., E.R.S. 

Ine Hon. Sii' J. A. Bom’dillon, K.O.SX 


Finance. 


the us^alTaTs!' 

additional statement under the head “ Ai^aWc^rTp* 
scripts.” Statement No. 9 cLtMnV thA 

and the-credrbSan^^ t\he%loTet? thT" ®t, 

Bs. 1,92,939-7-5, which is more than eleveAaons^nd'"' 

porary Investment of Es 4« qno o'? Iv ^ i ^e™-- 

which Es. 33^9-5 7 Ts M Sufi of 
Oriental Publication Fund £ 3 578 0 5 S 

:.Ecf4pid7J.“ ‘» '..I w 

“M|;EeJ."ST„LE'«S‘le^XS7 ““?‘ 

tv i. J.-R ^ ordinary expenditure was estimated at its 17 954-4.-0 
but tbe amount paid out was only Rs. 14 134 - 0-7 TLa '* ' i 
items m excess were “ Postage,’’ “ Freie*iit ” “ ■Rnniro ’’ 
mgs,” and like increase w:as caused by^larger transactionrw 

Sfare of’ p2S’ 

j * J uu. Ine balance IS due on outs tan rim o‘ 


sionof Es 6 20n tZkT • T’ ^ budget provi- 

^ : 7 ^ outstanding printing WlR. ^ 

' ' Kff ‘ ' , • ' ' ^ ^ ‘ ^ 

•\€4 ;■ ^ "'1 • :, .’} ‘li ' £-'“?-* •■' • ■, i ", '■ 

' 7;71« ;t: \ ; 7', ; .^.3^ 

m1 7 77.9'! 99.7199 
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were three exfcraoi'dinaiy items of expenditure during 
190-i under the heads ■‘Furniture.” “ Pension” and “Baildiiu-- ” 
not provided for in the Budget. New furniture was required, the 
latatoiv ai 1 ang enients were impi^oved, and on the retij*eiuent of 
the Cashier, a pension of Rs. 112, at the rate of R.s. 20 per mouth • 
ha.s been paid to him, and in his place Babu A.sutosh Dhur lias beoii 
. appointed. 

The expenditure on the Eoyal Society \s Catalogue (includiu«‘ 
Buhseriptions sent to the Central Biireaii) has been Rs. 5,84.1, 
^vhile the receipts under tliis head froin subscriptions received 
on behalf of the Central Bureau (including the grant fi'om flic 
Government of India) Rs. 5,352. A sum of Rs. 610 is due to 
the Central Biu’eau and will he sent. 

Four extraordinary items of expenditure were hudgetted for 
Out of the sum of Rs. 1,000 for the salary of the Assistaift engao*ed 
in revising the Library Catalogue, Rs. 81 only have been spent, as 
his services have been dispensed with. Rs. 1,800 were assigned 
for cleaning, varnishing and relining* the Society’s pictnresrand 
Rs. 1,306 have been spent ; hut a sum of Rs. 500‘ which had been 
advanced to the late Mr. A. E. Caddy, for cleaning the pictures, 
has been written oif as unrecoverable on his death, and Rs. 566 
liave been spent on tlie freight, etc., due on the frames which 
were procured from England, while their cost has yet to be paid. 
Rs. 2,320 were paid for renewing the floor of the entrance hall, 
which is now greatly improved, and Rs. 366 were spent in 
additions to the lavatory arrangements. 

The Budget Estimate of Receipts and Disbursements for 1905 
has been fixed as follows Receipts Rs. 18,100, Expenditure Rs. 
l/,6o4. The item “Rent of Rooms” has been increased, as one 
room has been rented to the Automobile Association of Bengal at 
Rs. 50 per month. On the expenditure, side, the items “ Firnght ” 
and “Journal Part III ” have been increased, as greater activity 
is expected. “ Iiisui’ance ” has been reduced by half owing to the 
removal of the Photographic Society of India. The item., “ Regis- 
tration Fees ” has been omitted, as under the Act no fee will be 
charged for filing copies of the Society’s papers. There is a new 
item of Rs. 192 under the head “ Pension.” 

Three extraordinary items of . expenditure have been budget- 
ted for duiing the year 1905, namely, Rs. 1,000 for the new 
Library Catalogue, Rs. 2,809 for reframing the pictures, and Es. 
1,220 for white-w^ashing and colourwashing part the Society’s 
premises. -Besides these provisions, .. the application of the 
special grant of Rs. 10,000 from the Government towards the 
thorough repair and improvement o£ . the Society’s premises is 
under careful consideration. , 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE FOE 1905. 


Beeeipts. 


S-absciIptions 
Sale o£ 'Publications 
Interest on InveKstments 
Eent of Eooms 
Govemnient Allowances 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


1904. 

1904. 

1905. 

Estimate. Actuals. 

Estimate. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

7,500 

8,719 

7,800 

600 

1,053 

600 

6,000 

6,787 

6,000 

500 

730 

600 

3,000 

13,000 

3,000 

100 

80 

100 

17,700 

30,369 

18,100 


Expenditure. 


Salaries 
Commission 
Pension ... 

Stationery 
Lighting and Fans 
Municipal Taxes ... 
Postage 
Freight 
. Meetings 
C ontingencievS 
Books ... 

Binding 

Journal, Part I ... 

. 11 ... 

„ „ HI ... 

Proceedings 
Printing Circulars, &c. 
Registration Fee ..., 
Auditor’s Fee 
Petty Repairs ... . 

Insurance 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

3,800 

3,460 

3,800 

425 

376 

425 

' ' • « » 

• •• 

192 

120 

134 

120 

320 

218 

320 

884 

884 

884 

500 

567 

500 

75 

129 

100 

100 

105 

100 

500 

459 

500 




f' , 




tVr 




;!* 4 f -r '• '.''4 -f .."‘V’.' V -1 -r.'’' ■Srtj a' •'•'i 


2,000 

2,135 

2,000 

700 

599 

700 

2,100 

1,437 

2,100 

2,100 

1,381 

2,100 

2,000 

855 

2,500 

600 

753 

600 

200 

200 

200 

5 

• * # 


100 

100 

100 

100 

29 

100 

.625 

313 

313 

17,254 

14,184 : 

17,654 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 



1904. 

1904, 

1903. 


Estimate. 

■Actuals. 

hist iiii ate 

L i bi*ai‘y C at al ogue 

... 1,000 

81 , 

I.OOJ 

Eoyal Society’s Oatalogue 

5,842 


Gleaning * and Yarnishino' 



Pictures 

... E800 

1.306 


Pic to re Frames . . 

... 3.000 

566 

2,809 

Eepairs , , 

... 2,320 

2,686 ■ 

Furniture. ;■ 


■ ■''354 


Pension 


112 


Building , ■ „ . . . 

... ... 

-78 , 

1,220 


8,120 

11,023 

5,029 


Agencies. 

The Council lias transferred tlxe London Agencv of tli,e 
Society— from Messrs. Liizac & Co. to Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 15 
Piccadilly, 

During tlie year no publications have been sent to Messrs, 
Lnzac & Co., pending the settlement of the question of Agency, 
but from them we have received books and papers of the value 
of £28-13-5. They have submitted a statement of their accounts 
to the end of October 1904, and the balance of £36-6-11 due to 
them has been remitted in full settlement of their account. 

Two consignments of publications have been sent to Mi\ 
Quaritch since his appointment as the Society’s London Agent, 
amounting to £60-17 and Rs. 533-2, being value of 480 copies 
of the various issues of the Journals and Proceedings and of 741 
fasciculi of the Bibliotheca Indica, respectively. 

Our Continental Agent is Mr. Otto Harrassowitz, to whom we 
have sent publications valued at £19-17-6 and Es, 560-8, of which 
£19-14-4 and Es, 229-11-9 worth have been sold for us. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes or parts of volumes added to the 
Library during the year was 2,949, of which 675 were purchased and 
2,274 presented or received in exchange for the Society’s publica- 
tions. ... 

The MS. of the new edition of the Society’s Library Catalogue, 
after careful revision by the members of the Library Committee, 
was sent to the Press at the beginning of Jannary 1905. 

^ The Government of India, with the assent of the Council, 
decided to publish a combined subject-index of the books in Euro- 
pean languages in the Society’s Library and the Imperial Libz’ary. 
This is expected to be in print early in 1906. 
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111 continuation of tlie Oouiicil order, the Imperial Lilirarj lias 
been allowed to borrow books and MSS. from the Society for 
the use of its readers until the end of August 1905. During the 
period from 28th January to 31st December, 1904, 26 books and 5 
Manuscripts have been thus borrowed. 

, 111 connection with .the proposed rejection of certain books 
from the Society’s Library, the General Meeting resolved (1) 
that the books weeded out by the Committee be rejected and . 
disposed of, the Medical works , being placed in a coilectioii by 
themselves; (2) that the beat, way of disposing of them is by 
sale, .and that they be accordingly offered for sale; (3) that 
the . first offer be made to the Imperial Library, and that, if 
it purchases any of these , books,, the prices of the books be settled 
between the Council and that Library according to the price- 
catalogues of Quaritch and other booksellers ; (4) that the next 
offer he made to the Calcutta . University, the Presidency and 
other Colleges and the Medical College, and that the prices of books 
bought by them be settled similarly ; (5) that the remainder of 
the rejected books be disposed of by public auction under some 
arrangement by which members and others can bid, and by which 
real prices may be obtained if possible ; and (6) that all books 
rejected and disposed of be first stamped plainly and indelibly 
with a special stamp. 

International Catalogue of Scientific literature. 

During the year, the two remaining volumes of the first 
annual issue and the volumes of the second annual issue, with the 
exception of the volumes on Chemistry, Meteorology, Botany and 
Zoology have been received and distributed. 

Of the third annual issue the volumes on Physics and Astro- 
nomy have been published but have not yet been received. 

A great falling ,off among subscribers for the second and 
subsequent issues has to be here recorded. The Agent to the 
Governor- General in Rajputana (four sets), the ’Agent to the 
Governor- General in Central India (two sets), the Bombay Univer- 
sity Library (one set) and the IsTative General Library, Bombay 
(one .set), are the most important ; special part subscribers have 
in three instances discontinued their subscriptions. 

The Director at the Central Bureau was informed of the 
number of copies thus left in hand^ and he advised that they 
should he returned to London. The books have been packed up 
and will be sent off soon. 

All the subscriptions for the first annual issue, with two or 
three exceptions, have been received. A sum of £340, representing 
subscriptions for 20 complete sets, and another sum of £17-15-0 
for special parts, have been remitted to the Central Bureau duiung 
the year. 

The sanction of .the . Government of India was obtained 
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during’ tlie 3 . Bar to ^ tJie expense ot postage in tlie (list]n!>utioii 
of the Gatalogae l)eiiig met from ' the graiit. ■ 

Owing’ to the dlness of' the clerk diiiirig thi*ee «»f the 

year a ruiinber of index slips .were le^ft orer : these after 
(diecked hj tlic experts will be despatched sliorriy. Tht^ n urn taw 
of sli])s sent to London was 7 l. * h 

Mr. ^V. ,1). lY right was appoi.iited Cleik attac;hed to tlh‘ Regi- 
onal Biimtu of theRoytil Society in the place of Mr. J. B. RitdmnL 
son, resigned. ^ ^ ' 

Elliott Prize for Beieatifle Eeseareii. 

A stun of Rs. l.O(.)t) out of the accnniuhtted inloi'cst on aceoiini 
of the Eiiiott Prize Fund in the hands of the Accountant (leneral 
of Bengal inis l)een invested in 8 -| percent, (iov’erniiuait sivan'ities : 
and tlie Ooiincii has decided to resio've the power to iiiaki* use 
ot^this investinent. if req aired by the Tiaistces. in awardinu' tlie 
prize. 


Barclay Memorial Medal. 


In comieetion with the Barclay Meniorial Medal, the following 
gentlemen were a])pointed to form a special Cominittee to make 
tlie award during 1905— Captain L. Rogers, T.M.S., tlie Xatiiral 
History Secretary ; Mr. K Aiinandale“ Captain A. T. Ga<m, 
Mr. H. H. Hayden, and Major F. J. Drury, I.M.S. 


The Society’s Premises -and Property. 



Tlie Couueil inet several times to consider a letter from the 
Secretary to the Trustees of the Yictoria Memorial, suggesting 
the loan of certain portraits and other objects of intei’est to the 
Victoria Memorial Hall, and, on the matter being referred t('j tlie 
geneiul body of members, under rule 64A, it lias been decided 
to lend certain specified objects for exbiliition in the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, namely, the following portraits and other 
objects : — 


* 

i 


Two portraits of the Society’s founder Sir "William Jones 
(one of him as a youth and the other in middle age) 
(ISTos. 67 and 41); 

the portrait of Warren Hastings (ISTo. 65) ; 
tlie bust of James Prinsep (No, 19) ; 
the old cannon of Mir Jumlu (hTo. 2) ; 
a Ms. of the Gulistan (Ro. 114) ; 
a Ms. of the Badshah-nama (I^o. 118) ; 
three old copper-plate inscriptions (IRo. 126, found a.t 
Amgachi ; No. 185, found in the Sainbalpur district ; 
and No. 186, found at Angasi) ; 
a stone edict of King Asoka (Ko. 25) ; 


I 
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a poi‘t-i*ait of Shall Grliazi-iid-clin Haidar, King of OnfHi 
(Xo. 26); 

a portrait of James Grant Diift, author of the ‘'Histoin' 
of the Malirattas ” (Xo. 51) : 

a painting of the interTiew betsveen the Govern or- Genera] 
and th^ Eaja of Kota, (Xo. 107) ; and 
a portrait of Xasarat Jang, Xawab of Dacca (Xo, 91). 

This decision was coninmnicated to the Trustees. They 
asked that these objects might be placed at their disposal at once, 
with the exception of the ’Asoka stone, for exhibition along with 
the other Victoria Memorial Exhibits in the galleries of the 
Indian Mnseiim, and the Comleil have handed over tlie olijects 
for exhibition in the Indian Museum Gallery duilng the cold 
season of 1904-5 with the request that the objects be returned 
when the exhibition closes, to be on view in the Society's rooms. 

During* the year certain portions of the Society’s rooms were 
whitewashed and colourwashed ; and the Gouncil has now under 
consideration a proposal to execute thorough repairs and certain 
structural improvements in the Society’s building. The cost will 
he g’l'eat, but will he chiefly met out of a grant of Es. 10,000 
wliicli the Government of India has generously made to tlie 
Society for the purpose. The estimates are now under considera- 
tion. ■ 

All the pictures of the Society have been cleaned and var- 
nished at a cost of Es. 1,306, and new frames have been received 
from London. The pictures will be reframed as soon as possible. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During 1904, the Council accepted eight applications for 
exchange of publicaHons, viz : (1) from the Botanic Institute of 
Buitenzorg, Java, the Society’s Journal Part II and Proceedings 
being exchanged for their Annals ” and “ leones Bogorienses ’’ ; 
(2) fi’om the Schlesische Gesellschaft fiir vateilandische Cultur, 
Breslau, the Society’s Journal Paifs I — III and Proceedings 
being exchanged for the publications of that Society; (3) from 
the University of Montana, the Society’s Journal Parts II 
and III for the “ Bulletin ” ; (4) from the E. Aceademia dei 
Lincei, Eome, the Society’s Journal Part I-III and Proceedings 
being exchanged for the publications of the Academy ; (5) 
from the Societe d’Ethnographie, Paris, the Society’s Journal 
Part III, for their Bulletin ” ; (6) from the Societe Eoyale Beige 
■de Geographie, Brussels, the Society’s Journal Part HI being 
exchanged for their Bulletin ; ” (7) from the Department of 
Fisheries, Sydney, the Society’s Journal Part II, for their, 
‘‘ Eeport ” ; and (8) from the Archseological Survey Department 
of India, the Society’s Journal Parts I and III being exclianged 
for the publications of that DepaHment. 

In addition to these exchanges, the Imperial Library 
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and tlie ^Liickiicnv Pi*ovmcial Museum have been placed on the 
clistribrition list of the Society’s publications. 

Secretaries and ^Treasurer. 

D^'. E, I). Boss caiTied on the duties ol; Plii]olrjoii*al Secret tirr 
till Aprih when Dr, T. Bloch returned from tour and rook L‘hai\ite 
of the ofHee in addition to the editorshi]> to the Joiu'Kal lUni 
L and the niunisinatic* work vN'lneh he had retained, Di-. .l>lrH‘h 
continued till XovemSier; he left then ou tour, and Dr. lh>ss i*on- 
sentetl to undertake both. tJie duties, while Mr. JL Ts. Wriuht was 
in ivliarge of the miuiLsiiiaTic work. 

Chiptaiii fj. Bogers, I.M.S., continued Xatiiral Hi.story 
Secretary and editor of tlie Joutiuil Furt If, throughout the 
.year. 

D}‘. Boss ecmtiniied Anthj'opologieal Secretary and editor 
of tlie Jovnial Fad III, till Jrily, wJieu be left India on leave fur 
three months, and Mir. .1, Macfariane took charge of liis W(.)i*k 
during the interval.. In December, Mr. X. Annaiidale was per- 
manently appointed .Antliro].)ological Secretary in the place of Dj*. 
Boss, who resigned. 

Dr. C. B. Mblsoii continued to be Treasurer till April, wdien 
he left for Darjeeling. The Hon. Mr, diisti<*e Asiitosli Mnkliopa- 
dliyaya consented to otH(uatc^ during hi.s absence, and wlien Dr. 
l\hisc)n resigned his office, because of ill-health in May, he was 
appointed pernumently to this povsition. During October he left 
Calcutta for a few weeks and Mr. W. K. Dods officiated for 
him. 

Mr. Macfariane continued General Secretary and editor of 
the Proceed? iu/s tliioughout the year, except during three mouths, 
from J^Iay to July, when he went to Europe on lea\'e, and Lt.-CoL 
J. H. Tull MMlsh, I.M.S., took charge of the work. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, was in charge of 
the Bi])liotheca Iiidiea and the Search for Sanskrit Maiuiscripts, 
and caiu'ied on the duties of the Joint Philological Seeietarj 
thi'oughout the year. 

Mr. J . H. Elliott continued Assistant Secretary and Librarian 
throughout the year. 

Pubiications. 

There were published duiuiig the year ten numbers of the 
Ih'oceedings (Xos. 9 — 11 of 1903 and Xos. 1 — 7 of 1904) containing 
115 pages. 

Of the Journal, Part I, five numbers were published (Xo. 2 of 
1903 and Xos. 1 — 4 of 1904) containing 472 pages and 9 plates. 
The Xumismatic Supplement has been published in Journal Part 
I, nos. 1, 2 and 4, under the editorship of Mr. Wright. 

Of the Journal Part II, six numbex's were published (Xo, 4 
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W04) coutaiimig 358 pages and 9 plates. 

TIi6 JiicIgx for 190o also pnblisliGcl. 

1 ' 4^f i? “iimfcers were piiMislied flSros 

„ Tlie otlier piiblicati^^ during* tlie year were tbe 4+1r 

fasciculus ni the Catalogxie of tlie Society’s >^ans'ljrit Books and 

^*^ 5 ^ fasciculus of the Catalogaie of the 
bocietj s Aiabie Books and Manuscripts. 

I Proceedings. 

. important papers noticed in the Pi'oceedings have ai > i )eiired 

I 111 tte^wioiis parts of the Joui-nal, only small papers and 

■' pf.oL i -, 1 rt contribiited a paper on Shonlder- 

, htadetl and other forms of stone implements in the Santa! Parminas 

j Of the implements ^0^ with square edges are supposed to be'’ very 

^ found ^ n - <iescribed certain stone implement 

i found m the Baa-jeelmg District, which are locally believed to be 

the weapons of gods and to possess various protective and 
medicinal povvers. Mr. _ C. Little contributed two papers 

WOS^lnr tb Storm of Septeinbei 24th 

190^ and ae other on the Cyclone of 13th Kovember 1903 in 

fiave been pnbli.shed in the Journal with 
maps. Mahanialiopadhyaya Haiuprasad S'astri exhibited two 
Bengali documents obtained from Rsi Jadunath Moznmdar Baha- 
dnr of Jessore, in Avhioli the executant purported to sell himself ’ 
of slavery One was executed daring the later part 

?aSne 7 mfi and the other during the great 

iami3ic of 1176 B.S. Among other exhibitions one m-dv he 

Spplrnlle^7’'T‘^? Yo8^e& Chandra S'astree of two important 
of Mn®"- Guzerat and a beLtifnl 

E^p R Buddhist deity, brought from Lhassa. 

liajoi P. R, r. Gurdon, I.A., contributed Rotes on the Kliasis 

Khasia Jaintia hill district 
in Assam, ihese tribes are matriarchal; and among them the 

ironeifv from the mother; failing dafghters, the 

Pf,°P yo^igest niece; and failing a niece, to the 

J- M. Dass in his paper “ Rotes on 
■ of tiS • people are very fond 

' from !^o J t"'"’ 11* ‘7 only from the Rafa of Piu-i but also 

i ■ . 

I ' " JoTirnalPart I. 

I Five numbers were published during the year under review 

•f !, ■ ' ’ namely, Ro. 2 of Vol.*LXXlI and Nos.. 1-4 of Vol. T.RTtttt \ The 

: ‘ ‘ ,;f ■ 14 7-'’ ' ^ , ' • ,v •• 

' I /'i't'y ‘ ' 7 „ ' ; ;7: ' tp;. ' ” ' ' ' ' ^ ” ' ' ' 

- '■ V'' ' : '4 ‘77 ,• \ w 7'* 

, . „ Jk ■ ' ' ■ . ■■ J'-ill'llllitf’-- ■ *' 'L ^ 7 ?7} vivip;,!..) -ty. : 
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jKipers piiblisbed in rhe.se uimibej's aiv oi* liisturieal ami ie 

value and L“ino-ed frara ilie drlj eeiitaij B.D. to the 19r1i eejinirv 
ami iVt)ui the Easteim extremity As.^aui lu the '\\h->rei*ji |jj%- 
viiiees of ilie Indian Em[)ii‘e. 

Taking* tlie pa];>ers eh i‘ouoh.)gically : — Baku Parine^lnvai^ Doyal 
iileuiified the Praghotlhi eave. where Buddha sat in uieditation 'for 
some time before boeaitie lo Bndh CTaja> with a stone eliain!)er alann 
14 or 15 Li from, the Bodin' t]*ee in'the range of hills railed bv 
G-enera] Cniniingham, P-idgkodhi moiiritaiii. Tlie einiuiher, sa]> 
the W3‘ite.r, liad neve]* before been visited bv' an anticjitarittn. 

Pile late lamented I)]*, C. R. Wilson identified San da nes of the 
Perij)iiis witli Sundajn >Satakanii of the Piirainas and phuvd hi.- 
short reign between So and S4 .A.I). 

Bahii (.oinganiohau Laskar. a research selioiar. has deciphered 
tlune e(,)ppei‘-piates froju Klimda written in wlnit is called the 
Kntila ^’ariety of the Aagari character and plaeed the donor of the 
grant before the hitter lialf of the 7th eentiiry. These plates give 
some infoi'ination. abont the fekiilodbhawa dynasty of Ktilinga, with 
seven kings. This dynasty was already known from the Bagiida 
jdates explained by Dr. Kielhorn. 

Mr. W. X. Edwards and Mr. H. H. Mann descia'bed some 
interesting fortificaiions sitiiated just over the houndaiy line of 
British territory in the independent Daplila eoantiy and ga\'e the 
local traditions connected with. them. These traditions reach l>ack 
to the 13th centniy of the Chilstian era. 

Babii Monmuhan Ghakravarti's paper on the Gliroiiology of 
the Easteiii Ga:gga kings of Orissa has already lieeti referred to in the 
last Aiiiiiial -Report, It is a seliolarly paper giving a collected liistory 
of these kings from tlie 11th centniy to the 15th century based 
upon, inscriptions. Tlie author says, Their hi.stoiy (l.e. of the 
kings of the Gaijga dynasty) now rests on surer grounds than the 
unreliable traditions embodied in the Madala Pafiji.” 

The wo.i*ks of the genealogists oi* ghatakas of Bengal have nevei' 
been explored liy Oriental seholai's, y^t they embody valuable in- 
formation about the great i*aces inhabiting Easteim India from the 
7th century downwai'ds. For this reason we welcome Pundit 
Yogesa Chandra S'astree’s paper on. the Kap section of the Yax‘endra 
class of Bi'ahmans, though shoid, as the beginning of an important 
‘line of research. 

Coming down to Maliommedan history, Mr. Beveridge has 
criticised General Maclaganls paper on the Jesuit Mission to the 
Emperor Akbar published in our Journal for 1896, p. 88, and a 
portion of Dr. Wise's paper on the Bhuyas of Eastern 

Bengal" published in our Jounial for 1874. In the former the 
writer expatiated on certain chapters of the Ain-i-Akbari dealing 
with the position of Akbar as a founder of a i^eligion ; arid in the 
latter the author gave much valuable additional information about 
Isa Khan, one of the twelve Bhuyas. Mr. W. Irvine's monograph 
on the Later Mu gh als is continued. Mr. J. F. Fan theme’s paper 
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beadfid '' A Forgotten City ” deals witli Isagareliain, tlie liaiting-sta- 
tion 01 ' v'illa of the Emperor Akbar, a feA\' miles fi'oiii Agra, wiiici! 
rose to be a city in the early part of his I'eigii was lost sight of 
before his death, and can with dilhcnlty be identified at the present 
moineiit. . , ' 

‘‘ The Mints of the Mu gh al Empei'ors, by Mr. Bum, gives a 
list of the mint towns of the Mu gh al Enipei-ors ari'anged 
in alphabetical order and divided into chronological sections. 
Mirza Alehdy Khan criticised the translation of the Quatrains of 
Bal)a Tahir by Mr, Heron- Allen and gave an edition of these. ]\fr. 
H. B. KevilTs paper on Mahals in Sarkar Lakliiiau and Maulavi 
Abdul Wall’s paper on the Antiquity and Traditions of Bliahzad- 
pui', throw some light on ohscure points of Mohammedan history. 

Coming to modern History, Babu Gerindranath Dutt\s histui'y 
of the Hutwa Raj is an important contrilnition on the struggles 
which, tlie English Government had in the revenue settlement of. 
the Provinces of Lower Bengal for 80 yeai's or more from the 
da.te of the Diwaiii. When w.i‘iting in. our Proceedings foi* 1888 
on the Dutch hatchments in Ohinsura Church, Mr. Beanies left some 
inituds Liiuleciphered. The late .Dr. C.,R. Wilson studied .Dutch 
keraldrv and identified these names. His paper is‘ to be found in 
vol. L.XXIII, Xo. 8. 

Of the linguistic papers the most im})ortant is that by Majo3‘ 
P, R. T. Gurdon on the Moi*ans, a tribe inhabiting the hills in the 
Assam valley. By a comparison of the words in their language 
with those of Kachaiis, Bodes and Dimasas, Mhjor Gui'don says 
that they are allied to the Kacharis. Babu Gerindranath Diitt's 
paper on the Bhojpuri dialects spoken in Saran is a revised edition 
of tlie notes supplied by him to the Linguistic Survey. 

Of the Tibetan papers, those by Mr, E. H. Walsli have already 
been noticed in tlie last Report. The only interesting additional 
paper received during the year under review is by Rev. A. H. 
Prancke entitled “A Language Map of West Tibet with notes” 
pi'epared for tlie benefit of the students of his Ladaki Grammai*. 

There has unfortunately been some irregularity in the issue 
of the Society’s Journal, Part 1, and it has now been decided 
to issue the Jouiuials promptly, publishing such. ma,terial as is 
available, and at least quarterly. 


Journal Part II. 

The past year has been one of great activity in the Xatural 
History section of the Society, no less than six numbers of Part 11 
of the Journal having been issued with 858 pages and nine illustra- 
tive plates, this quantity being more than three times as much as . 
in the preceding year. This is due partly to the fact that some 
papers read during 1903 were published during the past year, and 
partly, to the greater efforts that have been made to publish pape.rs 



Bior6 rs^picll y tlitiii lias liitli6rto l 366 ii' cloii6! 5 I1611C6 oiily two pap^i’S 
read recently remained in liand at tlie eiul of tlie year. 

Botany Ini.s lieen^ specially well representeii Tlie papers 
piiblislied iiielnde two iniportaiit laemoirs on Materials for a Tlora 
ot‘ rl'je IMalayaii PeniusiLla *’ by . Sir George King' and Mr. J. S. 
Gamble, in wliieli tlie natural orders Capriibliace® and Kiibuicesr 
are dealt 'witli ; Kos XXI. to XXI Y of tlie Xovieiasliidiea- and three 
other papers describing new plants by Major 13 . Praia. : 

two joint papers by Major Prain and Mr. I. H. Bnrkill on Dioseorea? 
or Tarns ; and one liy Mr. J. E. Drnmmoiid on a.ne-\r Scirpiis. ' : 

T.lie Zoological ecjnrrilnitions incltide three pa|jers on the iii'e- 
]rLstor\' of certain insects of economic importance, by IMi*. M, P, 
Sndilhug, a papeiy »n Additions to the Oriental Snakes at tlie Indian 
3luseiim by Mr. Xelson Aiinandale, and another by the same antluo' 
(not yet pnlilislied ) on tlie Lizards of the AndaTJians. 

Among the otlier cinitribiitions of interest must be jiientioned a 
series of four pape.rs, ilkistrated by plates, on Oycdone.^ in rlic Ba n- 
of Bengal'’ and on ''Hinia.laya.n Summer Storms'’^ by IMiy C. Little, 
and two by .M.i-, 1). Hooper on the occtiiTence of ilelanterife in 
Balnchistan, and on Biisot, an ancient Eastern Medicine. 

Adopting a proposal made by Major Prain, I.M.S., tlie Council 
resolved to hasten the piiblieation of Sir George King’s Alatcrials 
fora Flora of the Malayan Peninstila ’’ by iutving" it pi-inted in 
London, and to issue it as an Extra Xnniber” of the Society's 
Journal, Pa,rt II, 

Journal Part III. 

Four immbers liave been issued, tliree containing* supplements 
as well as long comniTmications, The papers are ot considerable 
importance, for they are concise statements by men wlio have had 
opportunities of studying the less accessible Indian races or the 
arclneology of interesting localities. Mr. J. E. Friend- Pe 2 *eii‘a 
contributed an Essay on the septs of the Khonds and tlie customs 
which regulate intermarriage among them ; the Rev. IT ]\L Gordon 
and Major .P. R. T. Gnrdon have dealt, chiefly from a cultural 
standpoint, with primitive tribes in the Bilaspore district and in 
Assam respectively ; the Rev. P. O. Bodding and Mr. E. H. Walsh 
have described st(me implements from diiferent parts of India ; and 
various authors ha.v’'e furnished shorter notes and papei'S on other 
points in etlinogi-aphy or sociology. The matter printed Alls 77 
pages and is illustrated with four photographic plates. 

It has been decided tliat the subject of Xational Indian Hymns 
and Popular Chants might well he taken up by the members of 
the Society in connection with the JoumaLPart HI. 

,y':* ■/.* ' Coins, 

Ten copper coins and IS silver coins have been presented 
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to tlie Society in 1904. The coppei- coins beioiig to the following 
Patlian Sultans of Delhi: — 


Jalaiucldin Piroz Shah 

■ 1 

“ Atahiddin Aluhammad Shah ... 

1 

Muhammad ihu Tughlaq Shah ... 

... 1 

Piroz Shah Tughlaq ... 

.... 15 

with Path Khan ... 

... 1 

Of the 13 silver coins 4 are coins of the Ka 

st India Com pan v 

struck in tlie name of Sliah lam at the Mu hammadabad- Benares 

Alint ; one belongs to the kings of Oudh, and th 
are coins of the following IMughal Emperors : — 

e remaining eight 

Jahangir ... ... 

.. 1 

Aura..ngze]) 

.. 1 

Pairiikhsiyar ... ... 

.. ■ ! 

Muhammad Shall ... ... 

.. ' !■ ' 

Ahmad Shah ... ... 

■2 

'Alamglrll. ... ... 

1 ^ 

Shah ‘Alani tl. ... ... 

, 1 ' 

Ill accordance with the Council older to lend to the Trustees 



of the Indian Museum as many of the Society’s coins as may be 
required by them for the purpose of classihcation and exhibi- 
tion along with the Museum coins, all the coins liave been mad© 
oyer to the Indian Museum for selection and for return Of the 
remainder not required by them. 

In July 1904, the Council resolved to separate the Society’s 
numismatic work from that of tlie Philological Secretary, and Mr. 
H. IS'elson Wright, I.C.S., was appointed Honorary Numismatist of 
the Society. 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

In- the year 1903, thirty-five fasciculi were published — a 
larger number than in any previous year. During 1904, however, 
forty-two fasciculi have been published, showing an unprecedented 
activity in the publication of the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The cost of printing these forty-two fasciculi is Hs. 1,076 
and the cost of editing Rs. 4,971; the average cost for each 
fasciculus being Rs. 375. 

These fasciculi contain twenty-five woi*ks, of which two are in 
the Arabic- Persian and the rest in the Sanskrit series. According 
to i*esolution of the Council a description is to be given in the annual 
repoit only of such works as are either commenced or ended. In 
the case of the first, the description serves as an introduction and in 
the case of the last as an ad.vet'tisement. The Arabic- Persian series 
contains translation of the Akb^^aniah and Riyazu-s-Salatin. In 
' ' I “ Sanskrit senea' English translations, namely, 

' ' , -^loka Y artika* The last ' 
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two are 'editions - of Sanskrit, works of rare .value ■wliicli' have :iio , , 
ckance of being ■ published by private enterprise. " Two of these 
belong to Jaiiia, litei*atnre, nainel^n tlie Tattvartliidliigama Sutra 
and tlpamitibliava^-prapailcakatlia ; , tlie ' ■first , iras eoniposed by 
Lrnisvati Vlicaka in tlie 1st Century. A.B. at Patalipntra, and tlie 
second by Siddliarsi, reputed to be tlie brotliers .'son' of tlie poet 
Maglia, ill tlie begiiiiiuig* of ' tlie. lOtb .century," There are two 
Bnddliist /works among these, naiiiely,. the Bodhiea.ry avatai*a by 
S^aiitiDevaintlie 7tli century, and the 8hta>salia.srika Prajilaprainita 
attributed to fsagarjnna, the founder or at least the first great 
writer of the Maliaj ana School, in the 2nd eentnryA.D. Seveiiil 
other woiks are in tlie course of publication of wliicli no mention 
is made here, since no fasciculi have been published during the 
year. 

Of the Brail manic Sanskrit works two belong to the Orissa 
school of Smrti, two to the Bengal, one to the Bombay, and oiie 
to tbe Benares school; one to the Ramanuja School of the Vedanta, 
one to the Sankara School, and to the Mhnanisa School. 

Of the works that have been comjileted, the Riyaz-us-Salatin 
belongs to the Arabic- Persian series. It is an English translation 
of a history of Bengal composed by Glnilam Hiisaifi Salim between 
1780 and 1789. Tlie translation lias been made liy Maula vi Abdus 
Salani, M.A., of the Bengal Provincial Service, and he has elucidated 
it with ample footnotes and enriched it with an elaborate table of 
proper names. The Riyaz-hs-Salatin is the only comprehensive 
history of Bengal, and Stewart’s History of Bengal is based upon 
it. Dr. Blochmanii long ago strongly recommended tliat it should 
be translated, and the translation has now been accomplished. 

Since H. H. AVilson translated the Visnu Parana, no sustained 
effort was made to translate any other Parana till in 1884 Mr. Jus- 
tice Pargiter (now our President) undertook the translation of the 
Markandey a Parana. Onerous official duties and other difficulties 
impeded tbe pieparation of the work wdth the notes. The progress 
was slow, but the translation has at length been brought to a close. 
It is accompanied by a full index and a preface in which the trans- 
lator expresses the opinion that the Parana had its origin in the 
hTarbada valley, and that parts of it may be as old as, if not older 
than, the Christian era. 

Grodacihara Rajagui'u, who flourished by the middle of the 
18th Century, was the spiritual guide of the Grajapati Rajas of 
Puri. He compiled a complete^ cod© of Hindu law and ritual for 
Orissa. As no Hindu work from Orissa had ever been published, 
the publication of this work was thought desirable, and it was placed 
in the hands of Pandit Sada S'iva Miira, a well-known pandit of 
Oxissa. The work consists of three volumes^ of which the first has 
, completed with an .elabot‘ate ' 

Bast year w^as notified the completioU^of the Vai’sakriya Kan- 
mudi, by Grovindananda Kavikankan^axya ; and the other work 
by the same author, belonging to the same code of Hindu law and 
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ritual, : lias beeu „ completed ■ tbis year,, namely .tbe, S'raddbakinya 
Kaimiudl, by tlie same yo.ung editor Pandit Kamal Krsna Sm'rk- 
bli.asana, of Bbatpara. ■ Pie bas. added a' full subject index, of tlie work. 

■„ ■ .Tlie new, works undertaken'' during tbe year are : — .. ; , 

, Tlie Baudliayana ' g'raiita ■ Sutiut' ' Professor Hillebrandt of' 
Breslau, tbe great autbority on Yedic subjects, undertook ,:tbe edi- 
tion of : three Yedic. works for tbe Bibiiotbeca Indica, namely, 
Sadkbayana, Baudbayana' and Hiranya-Kesi’s SVauta Siitras., He 
completed tbe Saukliay ana Sutra and transferred (witb tbe consent 
of the Council) tbe editorsbip of Baudbayana’s work to Dr. "W". 
Galand of IJtrecbt. Dr. C aland bas publisbed two fasciculi of tbe 
work during tbe year under review. Baudbayana’s Scliool is still 
ciirrent in Soutbern India, and be seems to bave floiirisbed several 
centuries before Oluist. 

Tbe Balambbatti or Laksmi is a commentary on tbe Mitaksara, 
by Balambbalta Payagnnda of Benares in tlie" IStb centniy. It 
is an important work on tbe^ Hindu Law of tbe Benares school, 
and tbe Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosb Mukbopadliyaya obtained tlie 
permission of tlie Council to edit it. But bis numerous engage- 
ments afforded him little leisure, and tbe editoi'sbip was trans- 
ferred to Babii Govinda Das of Benares, who lias publisbed the 
first fasciculus during tbe year under review. 

Tbe Catiuwarga Cintamani, by Heniadri, tbe Minister of tbe 
Yadava Kings of Devagiri, about tbe middle of tbe 13tb century, 
is an encyclopedic work on Hindu Laws and rituals of great value. 
As it quotes from a variety of works, the publication of tbe entire 
work was considered forty years ago to be of great importance, 
as giving tbe names of Sanskrit works existing before Hemadri’s 
time. The w^ork is divided in parts or kandas, three of which have 
ali’eady been published during tbe last forty years. MSS. of tbe 
other parts not being procurable, tbe publication was kept in abey- 
ance. Dniung tbe past two years, however, tbe MS. of a fourth 
part, the Prayascitta-klianda, being available, tbe Oonncil requested 
Pandit Pramatba Hath Tarkabbusan, Sanskrit Professor in tbe 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, to undertake tbe editing of it. He bas 
issued three fasciculi of tbe woi’k this year, 

Tbe Yallala-carita purports to be biography of Yellala Sena, 
a great King of Bengal who reigned during tbe middle of tbe 12tb 
century. It was composed from old materials by 5nanda Bbatta in 
tbe beginning of tbe 16tb century at ISTavadvipa. Several incom- 
plete and partial reprints of tbe work were published in tbe Bengali 
character in Calcutta, but no authentic MS. was forthcoming. Dur- 
ing the caste agitation that arose after tbe census of 1901, two 
authentic MSS. of tbe work, were placed in tbe bands of Maba- 
mabopadbyaya Haraprasad Sastri, and tbe Council requested him 
to publish tbe work in Deva Nagari witb an English translation and 
historical notes,, Tbe fi:gst fasciculus bas been published containing 
tbe text only. - Tbe trauslaiion an4 ?otes are in tbe course of pre- 
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Search for Sanskrit MSS. 


Tliis department of tlie Society's work was, as in preirioiis years, 
in Inmds of tlie Joint Pliilological Seeretarj. He ])aid' sevei’al' 
visits to Benares and otiier places, and witli tlie ■ assistance of liis 
travelling pandits collected more tlian 1,200 MSS. and about 300 
notices of SlSS. So mucli material lias. been collected tliat it is now 
possible to give connected liistory of Hindu literature clui*iiig the 
wliole of the Mohammadan period and to check in many inipoitant 
instances the statements of Mohammadan liistoriaiis a]>out tlie 
Hindus. A complete list of the names of the MSS. in tlie entire 
{jovernnient collection, now amounting to nearly *7,000 MSS., lias 
been p3*epai*ed in alphabetical order for publication. The second 
volume of the second series of notices of Sanskiit MSS. has been 
published. The third volume lias been printed, and the Hepal 
Catalogue is in type; and both will shortly be piiblislied. The 
fourth, and fifth volume are ready in manuscript and will soon be 
sent to press. 

The President was empowered to apply to the Government 
of India f oi* a special grant for the purchase of about 2,000 J aina^ 
works in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Gnzerati, Hindi, Mamvari and other 
languages on behalf of the Grovernment, if, on fniHier examination 
of the inainiscripts, lie is assured that the collection is valuable 
enough to warrant such an application. The application has been 
made. ■ ■ ■ % ■ 

The notices of Hindi manuscripts collected by the Society’s 
agents during the year 1895 have been made over to the Nagaripra- 
cliarini Sabha of Benares for publication at the Society’s cost. 


Search for Arabic and Persian Manuscripts. 



• In answer to the representation made by the Society to the 
Government of India, in favour of a systematic search for Arabic 
and Persian MSS., the Government approved of the scheme and 
sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 5,000 for a period of five years 
for its prosecution, and a further annual grant of Rs. 2,000 for the 
same period, for the puichase of manuscripts of exceptional value 
and interest. The search is in charge of Dr, Ross, and he has 
appointed two Travelling Maulavis and a Resident Maiilavi to assist 
him in this work. 


The Report having been read and some copies having been 
distributed, The Hoii’ble Mr. Pargiter^ President, gave his An- 
nual Address. ' ^ . : , . / ■ v ' 
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Ihe Secretaries have laid before yod their combined report 
ig out briefly the business that has been transacted by the 
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Society or, that ^ Has come befoi’e it during . tbe, past year, and it 
periocf^ remarks on its affaii‘s dining tlie' same 

Tlie matter ’tliat engrossed tbe largest , share of time lias been 
the preparation of the ne.w catalogue of the books in the Societv’s 
Jjibrarjn rhe _^catalogne now in use was published twenty rears 
ago, when the bociety celebrated centenary, and the nek" of "a 
revised one has been felt for some years past. " A new catalogue lias 
been gradually compiled in manuscript, and there remained the 
arduous business of making a thorough revision, of it. This has been 
carried tiirough by the Library Committee with the help of the 
Ixeneral becretmj, who, as a skilled librarian, was specially qualified 
to deal with it. The memhers of the Committee haye given 
libeiully of their time and have held many meetings to complete 
the revision ; and but for the care, and I may say dkmtion, wiiieh 
t .ley and the Seoi’etary have bestowed on it, it could not have been 
carried through with any expectation that the catalogue would 
be luil, accurate and useful. In this matter two tkks called 
tor special consideration— ^first, the revision of the Lihiury itself 
and the^separating out of books and pamphlets that a.re not needed 
by the bociety ; and secondly, the framing of the entries in the 
most serviceable shape. ' 

A considerable quantity of publications had accumulated 
winch appeared to be either superfluous or of too little use to the 
membei^s, and it was desirable to remove them because of the 
limited space and for economy. These were separated as the 
revision went on. The principles adopted were two, first, that 
the Library should aim at completeness in all publications 
relating to Asia, in conformity with the Society's name and 
scope, whatever might be their character or value, official reports 
and public*ations being placed in a separate category ; and secondly, 
that the Library could not ’ maintain works relating to othm* 
parts oi the world except such as are of general interest and hkli 
reputation. Yet the process of exclusion was applied with so 
conser vative a spirit that nothing was put out unless the members of 

the Oommittee were unanimous. A list of the works thus excluded 
was laid before the monthly meeting in June for general considera- 
tion, and has been passed without objection. These will be 
disposed OI as mentioned in the Iteport, 

The s^ond task dealt wi.th the method of cataloguing the 
names of Oriental authors, and the Oommittee decided that no 
single method was feasible, and that the most convenient course 
was that, while the names of authors now living or recently 
deceased should be spelt as the authors themselves Anglicized 
thein, the names of all others should he transliterated correctly in 
tile headings according to the system appixived by the Society. 

. . .j, , catalogue is now in the press, and the Oomicii trust that 

1 ^ili he as complete, accurate and useful as is possible in such an 
undertaking. When it is published, memhers will be able to keep 
22 , ■ ^ 
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tlieir copies correct tip to date, since lists of tbe additions are piiB- 
lislied quarterly with the Proceedings. ' ■ ■ 

Another iniportant matter was the part which the Society 'was: ' 
able to take in contributing to the objects to he exhibited in the, 
Victoria Memorial Hall. The Society’s existence is nearly coeval 
with British rule in Bengal, and it has represented the linguistic, 
scientific and literary activity of this rule. It has nuinbei*ed 
among its members, ]:)esides its founder, some of the most distin- 
giiislied men whose services have helped to make India what it is 
now, and it ]30ssesses unique memorials of them. The menil^ers 
resolved, with hut little dilferenee of opiiiiori, to lend some of the 
most interesting of their treas it i*es to the Trustees of the Memorial 
Hail to be exhibited there. The Society is gratified at this public 
recognition of its {ichievements, and cannot hut gain by the wider 
interest which the exhibition of these objects will arouse among 
those who will visit the Memorial. 

The collection of Oriental MSS. is an important bi'anch of the 
Society’s work. I’lie Society has received during many years an 
annual grant from the Government for the systematic search after 
and the parchase of Sanskrit MSS. This is in the charge of 
the. Joint Philological Secretary, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
S'astri. He has found and acquired a large number of valuable 
and interesting writings. Ho similar measures have hithei'to been 
taken to collect Persian and Arabic MSS. from among the stores 
that exist in this country, except such as private persons have 
undertaken at times on their own behalf ; but dming the past year 
the Government of India has generously assigned a further annual 
grant in oi'der that a systematic search may be made for those 
classes of writings, and that valuahle MSS. may be bought and 
preserved here m the same way as Sanskiit MSS. This business 
has been placed in tlie hands of the present Philological Secretary, 
Dr. Boss, and he has been prosecuting an active search with the aid 
of maulavis during the last five months. He has discovered a 
number of private libraries that were not known to us before j the 
works in them have been examined, and what has been already 
found offers sanguine expectations that the gx^ant will enrich, 
our collection with widtings of the highest interest and value, 
especially for histoiucal purposes. 1 may add that the I’ecent 
expedition to Thibet has bi’ought to light a quantity of Thibetan 
MSS. ; these have been placed temporarily in the Imperial Library 
here and are available for study. 

The Society has about 600 Jain manuscripts in its custody at 
present. These are not always easy to be obtained, because the 
Jains do not part with their win tings readily. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri has however recently learnt of a valuable col- 
lection of such manusciupts, comprising neaiiy two thousand works 
or portions of works, and th^ owner, who is not a Jain, is willing to 
sell them. It is very desirable that they should be secured. An 
application has been made to the Government of India for special 
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a,id towards their piirehase, and if they can he bought, the total 
collection of Jam manuscripts which will be in the Society’s 
ciistoclj will be the finest in the world. ^ 

These collections demand that the fulle.s't u.se slionld be made of 
them, and one of the first duties will be to compile deserii.tiye 
catalogues of the Peraian, Ai-abio and .lain maiinsoripts. as ha.s been 
done for the Sanskrit manuscriiits. In all this fresh work we nni4 
look more to oui' Indian members to prosecute the research noces- 

manuscripts by scholars in Enrone 
1 scholars resident in this country ; but the number 

of the latter is yery small and will probably be fewer in the futoc 
Jlembers of the (joyernment Services can only give of the leisure 
which they_ can spare from their official duties, towards qualifying’ 
themselyes in Omental learning and studying- Oriental works'; ‘and 

T'l J®®'’’ leisure for such studies. 1’heir 

oHiciaf duties increase and become more exacting, and do not in any 
way conduce towards acquiring any thorough acquaiutance with 
ancient learning, llie two pm’snits have been continually divero-- 

ZtTeltTn“”? Moreover, to add to the hesitaticm 

that besets Omental study here, tlie standard of Oriental attain- 
ments requu’ed rises with the additional knowledge that is con- 
tinually accnmulated by scholars in Europe. . These and other 
reasons deter members of those Services from attempting original 
rp®,®®*^’®^ “ ® fieMs, and there are very few, if any^ indlcements. 

I he opportunities therefore are all the ampler for Indian students, 
and a caieer of distinction is open to them, if they will cari-y on 

S-f to the standard of European scholar- 

sbip. fills IS, no doubt, not a simple qualification, yet it is essen- 
tial ^ a,nd those of them are fortunate who can receive some part of 
their trammg from European teachers. It is very, much to he 
wished that more training of this kind should he available for them. 

ot the Society’s work, on the other hand, 
should increase m the future. The Scientific Depaifiiments of the 
st^agttiened. Among the members of 
those sepices there is no such disagreement between official duties 
PTOts; hut the two blend and strengthen each 
other, aM scientffic research and professional success go hand in 
hand, f or scientific investigaticJn, therefore, there are the most 
encom’aging inducements. Moreover, as private enterprise develops 
the resources of the country, Science will he applied to those obiects 
m larger measni|e, and the number of workers in scientific fiald s 
should steadily increase. The Society must hope that it mil re- 
ceive the benefit of all such investigations in future, and that more 
scientific papers will be contributed to its Journal rather than 
puHioations of the various Societies in 

Tis closely is the style in which our 
Fioce^ings ^d Journal are published. ■ This is now under con- 
siaeration. The present style is what was adopted many years ago, 
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and tlie Goniicil desire to improve and probably enlarge these 
publications and add more illustrations; so as to suit the require- 
ments of the present day better. Eiforts are also being m a cl e to 
issue oiu^ piiblications promptly, and the Council hope tliar mem- 
bers will contribiite papers the more readily in that the ,Touriial 
will then supply tlieixi with a greater quantity of mattei' of vfjricd 
interest. These modifications should to increase the sale of 
our publications in Europe ; and the Report mentions the change 
wdiicli has been made in the Society’s agency in London to seeiii‘e 
a readier, larger and more remuneratiye disposal. Our tlianlvs are 
due to Mr.' MacfaiTaiie who arranged the new 'terms during his 
visit home on leave last year, i' , " 

Steady progress has been made in the puhlication of the Bib- 
liotheca Indica. Mir. Beveridge has finished his translation of the 
Alvbarnania ; fresh work will be placed in his hands, and it is hoped 
aiTangenients may be made for additional works on the Persian and 
Arabic side, wliicli lias of late years rather given way to the Sans- 
krit side. This should be one of the first results of the systematic 
search that (as I have mentioned) is being made for Persian and 
Arabic manuscripts. Among’ Sanskrit vmitings the Society sliould, 
T think, pay more attention to various old w^orks in future, which 
represent rather the genei’al or popmlar side of literatm*e. Arch- 
aological discoveries in ancient countries have shewn that the 
accounts handed down from ancient times are not as fictitious 
as was imagined formerly, but contain much substantial trath. This 
should be found time in India also. With regard to the Puranas, 
for instance, recent researches have, indicated that they are more 
ancient than was conjectured a generation ago. Professor Wilson 
estimated their age as lying between the eighth and thirteen tli cen- 
turies approximately, but it now seems that all of them were com- 
posed earlier, most of them before the seventh century, and some 
at least in the earliest centunies of the Christian era. Similarly the 
Tantras appear t6 be more ancient than was imagined, and a study 
of them will throw much needed light. on a very wide and obscure 
though important subject, namely, on various phases of the popu- 
lar forms of Hindu religion of modern times and of the present day. 
The Society might well turn part of its attention to these and 
other original compositions rather than towards editing commen- 
taries, which are admittedly of comparatively modem origin. 

Much, attention has been given to the Society’s house, and 
various repairs and improvements have been (Carried out. Through 
the generosity of the G-ovemment of India the munificent sum of 
Rs. 10,000 was granted for the further iinprovement. of this build- 
ing. Proposals and estimates have been drawn up and are now 
under consideration, and when the Gduncil has decided how the 
funds at its disposal can he best utilized, the alterations wilPl)e 
undertaken and should foe finished , this year. 

The valuable pictures which the Society possesses, either as its 
own or as Trustee of the Home Bequest, required renovation. They 
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Iiavebeen cleaned, re-stretolied and varnislied. Fresh frames were 
selected ])y the late President, the Hon. Mr. Bolton, in London, and 
have recently arrived. The picttii*es are now being phieed in their 
iKov frames and will be re-hnng, when the repaiivs to the Iniildinn’ 
are completed, and re-arranged so as to show to bettor advantage. 
The expense has been great, Imt the renovation shuiild siiliicc fc a* 
many years. ' ■ , ■ 

The Report shows that the list of the Society’s members has 
increased so as to stand now at a higher nmnher than it has ever 
recorded in the past. This is of good angary for the future, and 
we trust that among the new members many will contribute not 
only their interest in the Society’s business, but also the I'esults 
of travels and inquiries. The inquhies that were open to iiiemlters 
in the Society’s early days were many and wide, and offered all the 
attraction and interest that newly-disco vered fields possess, wliein all 
information is welcome ; hut the conditions of research haye greatly 
altered now. In the settled Provinces of India, no doubt, the ha in- 
vest of investigation has been freely reaped, and wdiat moi'e is to he 
gathered ]')ecomes rather the work of specialists and experts. The 
Held of Indian investigation has been surveyed and described, and 
the work that remains is for those who can hiing minds, mihur- 
dened witli otlier demands and replete with knowledge, to the eluci- 
dation of tlie pcohlems and difficulties that have arisen out of the 
general survey. Yet much valuable ethnological information still 
awaits the gathering among the ruder tribes, especially in the outly- 
ing Provinces. To members wdio have such oppoidunities the 
ethnological side of the vSociety’s researches offers ample scope for 
investigation, and if they will make cai-eful and systematic notes 
about those tribes and fheir languages, customs and religion, they 
can supply facts of real interest and value, as regards both the early 
conditions of such tribes and also the changes that are being wu>rk- 
ed among them by the influence of Hinduism. 

I will conclude by mentioning some matters of interest wdiich 
lie outside the Society, hnt in wdiich members have taken or are 
taking a part. ‘ . 

A Buddhist Sanskrit Appendix was compiled to Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das’ Thibetan Dictionary under the auspices of the 
Government, and the Government has recently placed it in the cap- 
able hands of M. de La Vallee Poussin in Belgium, in order that it 
may receive a finishing revision from a European scholai*. 

The Archaeological Department of Government has published 
its first annual volume. It covers the whole ground of such 
research and sets out most interesting discoveries with a Avealth of 
detailed information, 

A book of great interest has lately been published by Mr. Yin- 
eent Smith or\ the early history of India from B.C. 600 lo blie Mo- 
hammedan conquest. It brings the latest discoveries to elucidate 
that long and most important period, and will he of signal sei-vice to 
students in this country. Pi*of. Thibaut has j>uh[ished in the series 
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i of Sacred Books of tlie East a translation of Ramanuja’s great 

; work, tlie g'rikliasja, wliieli is a commentary on the Yedanta Su- 

tras and is fhe standai'd book of the Vaisnavas of South India. Dr. 
Grierson has published two more parts of his monumental work in 
I the Linguistic Survey of India. 

A Flora of the Pan jab is now under compilation, and the duty 
, , has been entiaisted by the Government to Mr. Drummond of the 

Civil Service. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna wished to obtain 
a record of Sanskrit recitation and music for the studv of ancient 
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Other Members of Ommcil. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice P. E. Pargiter, B.A., I.C.S. 

Kuniar Raniessur Maliah. 

I. H. Bui-kill, Esq., M.A. 

H. E. Kemptliome, Esq. 

W. D. Hods, Esq. 

Tlie Hon. Mi-. A. Earle, I.C.S. 

Lt.-Ool. J. H. TuU Walsh, I.M.S. 

R. 0. Lees, Esq. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., F.C-.S. 

E. Thornton, Esq., E.R.I.B.A. 

The Meeting was then resolTed into the Ordinary Grenei-al 
Meeting. 

His Excellescy Lobd CuBzoif, G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., Patron, 
in the chair. . ’ 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-six presentations were announced. - 

Mr. J. He Grey Downing and Captain G. W. Megaw, I.M.S. 
were hallotted for and elected Ordinary Members. ’ 

■ It was announced that Mr. B. C. Sen and Rai Lakshisankar 
Misra Bahadui- had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The President announced that Mr. P. R. Bramley, Babu Gopal 
Chandra Chatterjee and Mr. Mahammad Rafiq elected members of 
the Society on 3rd Pebruary, 1st June and 6th July 1904, respectively, 
not having paid their entrance fees, their election have become null 
and void under Rule 9, and that the election of Rev.-S. Endlp has 
been cancelled at his own request. 

■ . The General Secretary exhibited two photographs of the 
stone image of Buddha forwarded by the Commissioner of the 
Chittagong Division, and read the following note on it prepared 
..by Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana : — 

This image represents Buddha sitting on PadmSsana or 
lotus-seat which is defined as a partjcular posture in religious 
meditation in which the devotee sits with the thighs crossed, with 
. one hand resting on the left thigh, the other held up with the 
, thumb bent towards the heart, and the eyes directed towards the 
tip of the nose. 

The image, which is a specimen of neither the Indo-Greek, 
Indo-Scyfcliiau or Dravidiaa sculptiire, is the representation of an 
Arakanese Buddha which differs a little from the Buddhas of 
Burma proper. The image must have been prepared about the 
year 1560 A.D., -wlieii Chittagong was completely conquered by the 
Arakanese and was made a province of Arakan. Chittagong 
remained a province of Ara^ up to 1666 A.D., when it was 
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snatcbed away by the Mahomedaiis. The towa was/storuied and 
the ATakaiiese : settlers driven out of. Chittagong. After the 
annexation of Arakan by the King of Burma, a large nn mb er 
of fresh' Arakanese Buddhists immigrated into Chittagong at tlie 
close of the 18th Century A.D. The Maglis that , now . live in 
Chittagong are the descendants of these last ‘ immigrants. Tlmy 
know nothing of this image and there is no local tradition about 
it» It was in fact prepared before their arrival in Chittagong*, 
and before the storming of the city by the Mahomedans. ■ 

to the Burmese legends, in the reign of King 
Thirimegha in the middle of the 14 th Century A.D. , a canine 
tooth of Buddha was brought to Tsitkain. If Tsitkain is identi- 
fied with Chittagong (about which there is of course a grave 
doubt), then in some future time we may expect also to find in 
Chittagong the golden casket in which the precious tooth-relic 
was placed. 

Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana exhibited images of 
five of the sixteen famous Buddhist Mahasthaviras recovered from 
Tibet. 
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LIST OF OPPICEES AND MEMBBES OP COUNCIL 
OP THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OP BENGAL 
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President : 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice P. E. Pargiter, B.A.j I.C.S. 
Vice-Presidents : 


Lieut.-Col D.’ I^i„; M.B., LL.D, 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., P.E.S. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


Honorary General Secretary : J. Macfarlane, Esq. 

mI° M, PB 


A-dditioncbl Secretciriest 


Philologi^l Secretary : T. Bloch, Esq., Ph.D. 
Anthropological Secretary : E. D. Eoss, Esq., Ph D 


Other Members of Council* 


T . H. D. La Touche^ Esq., B.A. 
KnMar Eamessur Maliah. 

Arnold Caddy, Esq., M.D., P.E.C.S. 
I. H. Bnrkill, Esq., M.A. 

H. E. Kempthorne, Esq. 

0. Little, Egq., M.A. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. Earle, I.C.S. 
Lieut.-Col. Ji H. Tull Walsh, I.M.S. 
E. 1 O. Lee^, Esq. 


LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS 


Resident N,R. -Non-Resident A. -Absent. N.S.^Non-Snbscribiiig, 
L.M.Js Life Member. F.M.« Foreign Member. 


N,Bm — Members who bave changed their residence since the list was drawn 
up are requested to give intimation ot such a change to the Honorary General 
Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made in the subse- 
quent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list should also be com- 
municated to the Honorary General Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return are 
particularly requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretary whether 
it is their desire to continue Members of the Society; otherwise, in accord- 
ance with. Rule 40 of the rules, their name.s will be removed from the list at 
the expiration of three years from the time of their leaving India. 


Date of Election. 



1903 ' Feb. 4. 

R. 

Abdul Alim. Calcutta. 

1894 Sept. 27. 

N.R. 

Abdul Wall, Mania vie. Ranchi. 

1895 May 1. 

R. 

Abdus Salain, Maulavie, m.a. Calcutta. 

1903 April 1. 

N.R. 

Abul Aas, Maulavie Sajid, Rais and Zemindar. 

Faina. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

A. 

Adams, Margaret. Baptist Zenana Mission. 

UuTojpe, 

1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

Alimad Hasain Khan, Miinshi. Jlielum. 

1888 April 4. 

R. 

Alimud, Sliams-ul-ulama Maulavie, Aiabic 
Professor, Presidency College. Calcutta. 

1888 Feb. 1. 

R. 

Alcock, Alaj or Alfred William, m.b., ll.d., c.i.e., 
F.R.s. Calcutta. 

1885 Mar. 4 

L.M. 

Ali Bilgranii, Sayid, B.A., a.b.s.m., p.g.s. Hy- 
derabad. 

1899 Jan. 4 

N.E. 

Ali Hussain Khan, Kawab. Bhopal, 

1903 Oct. 28. 

E. 

Allan, Dr. A. S., m.b. Calcutta^ 

1900 Aug. 1. 

A. 

Allen, 0. G. H., i.c.s. JEJurope, 

1874 June 3. 

i A. j 

Ameer Ali, m.a., c.i.e., Barrister-at-Law, 

■ Europe, ■ ^ ■ 

1893 Aug. 31. 

A. 

i Anderson, Major A, R. S., b.a., m.b., i.m.s* 
Europe, ^ 

1884 Sept. 3. 

A, 

Anderson, J. A. Europe. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

E. 

Annandale, Kelson, b.a. Calcutta. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

E. 

Ashton, B, P. Calcutta, 

1904 July 6. 

KE. 

Aulad Hasan, Sayid. Eaoca, 

1870 Feb. 2. 

L.M. 

Baden-Powell, Badem Henry^ m.a., o.i.e. 
Europe, 





* -A. i Badsliali, K. J., b.a., i.c.s, Europe. 

\ A, Bailey, The Reycl. Thomas Grahaiiie, m.a., b.b., 

I Europe, ' . 

N.Ei. I Baillie, D. 0., i.o.s. Ghcm^ur, 

K. R. i Bain, Lient.-Ool. D.. S. E., i.m.s, Mercam, 
hT.B. Baker, Edward Charles Stuart. Bihrugcirh. 

R. Baker, The Hon. Mr. E. H., c.s.i.', i.o.s, 

GalcuUa. 

H.R. Baiierji, Satish Ohaiidra, m.a. AllalialacL 

L. M, I Barker, R. A., m.i>. Burope. 

R. I Barman, Daimidar Das. Galciitta. 

H.R. I Bannan, H.H. The Maharaja Radha Kishor 
I Dev. Tippemh. 

ISr.R. i Barnes, Herbert Oliaxdes, i.c.s. Shillong. 

R. Bartlett, E. W. J. Galoufta. 

R. Basil, Hagendra Hatha. Calcutta. 

R. Bathgate, J. OaloiiUa. 

L.M. Beatson-Bell, Hicholas Dodd, b.a., i.c.s. 

Blur ope: 

. E.M. : Beveridge, Henry, i.c.s. (rethed). Burope. 
H.R. ; Bingley, Major A. H., i.a. Simla. 

A. : Black, Robert Crreenhill. JEJurope. 

L.M. ! Blanford, William Thomas, bl.d.', a.r.s.m., 
j F.a.'s., F.R.o-.s., F.Z.S., P.B.s. BJuvope. 

R, Bloch, Theodor, ph.d. Calcutta. 

H.R. I Bodding, The Revd. P. 0. Bampore Havt. 

A, Bolton, The Hon. Mr. Charles Waltei', o.s.i., 
i.c.B. Burope. . . 

H.R. Bonham- Carter, Horman, i.c.s. Saran. 

A. j Bonnerjee, Womes Chnnder, Barrister-at-Law, 
i Middle Temple. BJurope. 

H.R. Bose, Annada Prasad, m.a. Jalpaiguri. 

R. Bose, Jagadis Chandra, m.a., ;d.sg., g.i.e., 
Bengal Education Service. GalcuUa. 

R. Bose, Praniatha Hath,' B.so., P.o.s. Calcutta., 
H.R. Bourdillon, The Hon. Sir James Austin, k.c.i.e., 
C.S.I., I.o.s. Mysore. 

L.M. Brandis, Sir Dietrich, k.c.i.e., PH.n., f.l.s., f.e.s. 
BJurope. 

R. ; Brown, Major E. Harold, M.o,, i.m.s. GalcuUa. 
. R. i Buchanan, Major W. J., i.m.s. Calcutta. 

R. I Bural, Holiin Chaiid, Solicitor. Calcutta. 

R. * Bighill, I. H., M.A. Calcutta. 

H.R. . Bum, Richard, I.c.s. Allahabad. 

H.R. j Butchei', Flora, m.d. Falwal. 

R. Bythell, Majox-, W. J., E.E. Calcutta. 



Date, of Election. 


1901 Mar. 6. 

K.E. 

1895 July 3. 

R. 

1890 June 4. 

E. 

1901 June 5. 

A. 

1904 July 6. 

E.E. 

1902 Aiig. 27. 

E. 

1S93 Sept. 2,8. 

R. 

1902 April 2. 

11 . 

1880 Aug. 26. 

F.M. 

1903 Aug, 26. 

R, 

1898 June 1. 

F.M. 

1876 Mar. 1. 

F.M. 

1901 June 5. 

E. 

1887 Aug. 25. 

■ .R. 

1895 July 3. 

K.R. 

1873 Dee. 3. 

F.M. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

K.R. 

1903 Feb. 4. 

K.R. 

1865 June 7. 

KR. 

1879 April 7. 

K.R, 

1900 July 4. 

KR. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

B. 

1904 July 6. 

K.R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

KR. 

1903 June 3. 

KR. 

1895 Sept. 19. 

K.R. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1895 Dec: 4. 

K.R. 

189-9 Aug. 30. 

K,R. 

1900 May 2. 

KR. 

1901 June 5. 

KR. 

1902 Feb. 5, 

KR. 

1898 Jan. 5. 

R. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

.1886 June 2, ; 

R. 

1902 Jan. 8. 

R.- 

1892 Sept. 22. 

R. 


Gaiiip'bell, W. E. M„ i.o.s.- ' Kg-mi Tah 
Caiiyie, Tlie BLon. Sir. Robert Wan *i a ul. e.fj;., 
l.C.s. CalciiMa. 

Oliakrayarti, Man Sloban, M.A., B.h. Deputy 
Slagi.strate. Chmsurah. 

Cliapinaji, E. P., i.c.s, Europe. ' . ' ■ 

GliarieSj A. P., i.c.s. Agra. ' 

Gliaiidliim, A., Barrister-at-Law. Calrnila. 
Giiaiidliiiri, Banawari Lala, B.sc., ]<]diTi. Cal- 
ctvHa. 

Gbnttdei*, Raj Cliuiider, Attorney-at-Lay. 
Valcntta. 

Glei‘k, General Sialcolin G. Etiropa. 
Gopieston, Tlie Riglit Reyd. Dr. Reginald 
Stephen, n.o. Eord Bishop cf Cnirtffta. 
Gordie. 1 % Dr. Palmyr. Europe. 

Gi'andord, James, B.A., i.O.S. Europe. 
Giuiwford, Major D. G., i.M.s. Cliinstirah. 
Griper, William Risdon, f.c.s., f.i.c., A.n.s.:^i. 
Calaitta. 

Giiniining, John Gliest, i.c.s. Patna. 

Dames, Mansel Longworth, i.o.s. Europe. 
Das, Goyinda. Benares. 

Das, Rai Bahadur Bhawaii, m.a. Jlosliiarpnr. 
Das, Raja Jay Krishna, Babadm*, c.s.i. Si ora- 

ikihad. 

Das, Ram Saran, m.a., Secy., Oudli Commer- 
cial Bank, Limited. Fyzahad^ Ondh. 

Das, Syani Sunder, b.a. Benares. 

I Das-Gupta, Jogendra Kath, b.a., Barrister-at- 
La\y Ualcutta. 

De, Brajendra Kath, m.a., i.o.s. Malda. 
DeGourcy, W. B. Gachar. 

De, Plari* Rath, b.a, (Cantab). Dacca. 

De, Kiran Chandra, b.a., i.c.s. Faridpur. 
Deb, Raja Binoy Kidshna, Bahadur. Calcutta. 
Delmerick, Charles Swift. Bareilly. 

Dey, Raj Kumar Satchidanand, i Bahadur. 
Deogarli , Samiha Ipur. 

Dey, Raja Satindra, Rai Mahesaya. Baiisberia. 
Dey, KundolaL BanMpare. 

Dixon, F, P. I.c.s. Chittagong, 

Dads, W. K. Calcutta! 

Doxey, F, Calcutta. 

Doyle, Patrick, c.j;., f.b.a.s., f.b.s.e., f.g.s. 
Calcutta. 

Drumn},ond, J. R.,, i.o.s. Calcutta. 

Drury, Major Francis James, m.b., i.m.s. Cal- 
cutta. ; ' 










; ' }■ ' > 



►ate ot Election. 


1889 Jan. 2. IST.E. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil, Holta Tea Co., Ld 
Palampur. * 

1879 Feb. 5. F.M. Duthie, J. F., b.a., i'.l.s. JJJuro'pe. 

1892 Jan. 6. Dutt, Gerindra Katli. Hutwa. 

1877 Aug. 30. R. Dutt, Kedar ISTatli. Galmtta. 

1900 April 4. A. Dyson, Major Herbert Jekyl, f.b.c.s.,* i.m.s, 
JEJurope, 

1900 July 4. E. Earle, Tlie Hon. Mr. A., i.c.s. Galcntta. 

1901 June 5. E.R. Ede, Francis JoseiDb, o.e., a.m.t.g.e., p.g.s. 

Silchar, GacJiar. 

1903 Oct. 28. R. Edelston, T. D. Galcntta. 

1903 May 6. IST.R. Edwards, Walter ISToel. Sootea, Assam. 

1900 Mar. 7. R;. Fansbawe, Sir Artliur Upton, c.s.i., K.o.r.E., 

i.c.s. Galcntta. 

1900 Aug. 29. A. Fansbawe, The Hon. Mi*. H. 0., o.s.i., i.o.s. 

JUurope. ■ . 0 

1901 Mar. 6. A, Fergusson, J. 0. Europe. 

1904 Aug. 3. R. Fermoi*, L, Leigb, Galcntta. 

1894 Dec. 5. A. Finn, Frank, b.a., f.z.s. Europe. 

1898 Sept. 30. R. Firminger, The Revd. Walter K., m.a. Gah 

cutta. 

1902 April 2. N.R. Fuller, The Hon’ble Mr. J. B., i.c.s. Shillong. 

1903 Mar. 4. R. Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, m.a., m.b., b.sg., 

F.L.S., i.M.s. Sihpur. 

1893 Jan. 11. A. Gait, Edward Albert, i.c.s. Europe. 

1899 Aug. 30. R. Garth, Dr. H. 0. Galcntta. 

1902 June 4. U.R. Ghaznavi, A. A. Mymensing. 

1889 Jan. 2. R. Ghose, Jogenda?a Chandra, m.a., b.l, Calcutta. 
1902 Feb. 5. R. Ghosh, Ghish Ohunder, Calcutta, 

1889 Mar. 6. R. Ghosha, Bhupendz’a Sri, b.a., b.l. Calcutta, 
1869 Feb, 3. K.R. Ghosha, Pratapa Chandra, b.a. Vindyaclial. 
1897 Dec. 6. A. Godfrey, Captain Stuart, i.a. Europe. 

1861 Feb. 5. R.S. Godwin- Austen, Lieut. -Colonel H. H., f.b.s., 
F.Z.S., F.B.o.s. Europe. 

1897 July 7, A, Grant, Captain J. W., i.m.s. Europe. * 

1876 R'ov. 15. A. Guierson, George Abraham, ph.b., c.t.e., i.c.s, 

Europe. 

1900 Dec. 5. L.M, Grieve, J. W. A. Kalimpong. 

T901 April 3. K.R. Guha, Abhaya Sankara. Goalpara. 

1898 June 1. R.R. Gupta, Bepin Behari. Cuttack. 

1898 April 6. R. Gupta, Krishna Govinda, i.c.s., Barrister-at- 
Law. * Galcntta. 

1898 Jan. 5. KR. Gurdon, Major P. R. T., i.a. Gauhati. 

1901 Mar. 6. K.R, HaMl^^u:^ Rahman Khan, Maulayie. BMham- 

' J NrB* ' ; t A. ' Bera/r, ' ' ' 


Date of Eieetion. 

1904 Sept. 28 
1899 April 5. 
1884 Mar. 5. 

1897 Fek, 3. 

1904 J-iiiie 1. 
1904 .Dec. 7. 
1892 Aug. 3. 
:i872 Dec. 5. 

1891 ' July I. 

1898 Feb. 2. 
1884 Mar. 5. 

1901 Dec. 4. 
1873 Jan. 2. 

1890 Dec. 3. 

1866 Mar. 7. 

1903 Sept. 23. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

1899 April 5. 
1882 Mar. 1. 

1867 Dec. 4. 

1904 May 4. 
1896 Aug. 27. 
1896 July 1. 

1891 Feb.. 4. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

1902 Feb. 5. 
1904 Jan. 6. 
1902 Jan. 8. 
1887 May 4. 
1889 Mar. 6.. 

1900 Sep. 19. 

1902 July 2. 
1889 l^oY. 6. 
1904 July 6. 

1903 July 1. 
1900 May. 2. 
1902 Oct. 29. 
1889 Feb. 6. 


rn 




R. ■ 
A. 

L.M. 

R... 

F.M. 

17.R. 

A, 

A. 

R. ■' 
R. 

R.R. 

R. 

L.M. 

K. R. 

F.M. 

R.R. 

R. 

R. 

KR. 

A. 

R.R. 

A. 

R. 

KR. 

R.R. 

R.R. 

KR. 

A. 

L. M. 

R. 

R. 

r.e: 

A. 

R. 

R.R. 

A. 

K 

A. 


Hallward, Js. L. Calcutta. ^ J ’y- 

Flare, Major E. C., i.m.s. Europe. 

Flassan Ali Qadr, Sir Sayid, Ffa'walj BaliadiUN 
K.c.l.E. M^irshedahad. , 

Ha^Meii, IF. . H., b,a., ■■ b..e., f.g.s., .Geological 
Surrey of India. Calcutta. 

Hewett, J. F., i.c.s, (retired). Europe. 

Hill, E. G. AllaJiahad. 

Hill, Samuel Cliarles, B.A., b.sc. Europe. 
Hoeriile, Augustus Frederick Rudolf, rn.D., 

'o.i.E. ■ Europe. . ■" ’.."i 

Holland, Tbomas. Henry, a.k.g.^5., 

■Director, Geological Sm*rey of India. Calcutta, 
Hooper, David, E.c.s. Galmfta. [-had. 

Hooper, Tlie Flon. John, B.A., i.c.s. AUaha- 
Hossack, Dr. W. 0. Calcutta. , . 

Houstouii, G. L., F.G.S., Europe. 

Flyde, TL.e Revd. Henry Barry, m.a. Madras, 

Irvine, MMliam, i.c.s. (retired). Europe. 

Ito, Professor 0. Bombay. . 

Jackson, V. H., m.a. Stbpier, ' ! 

Kemptliome, H. E. Calcutta. \ 

Kennedy, Pringle, M.A. Mozufferpore. 

King, Sir George, M.B., k.c.i.e., f.l.s,, 

P.K.S., I.M.S. (retired). Europe. 

Knox, K. K., I.c.s. Banda. 

Konstam, Edwin Max. Europe. 

Kiicliler, George William, M;A., Bengal Flduca- 
tion Service. Calcutta. 

Kupper, Raja Lala Bunbelmi. Burdwan, 

Lai, Dr. Mannu. Banda. . . V 

Lai, Lala Shyam. Allahabad. 

Lai, Pamia, m.a., b.so. EamoJi. 

Lall, Parmesbwmra. Europe, ,4 

Laiiman, Charles, R. Europe, 

La Touche, Thomas Hemy Digges, B.A.* Geolo- 
gical Survey of India. Galmtla., 

Law, The Hon. Sir Edward F. G., k.g.m.g., 
c.s.r,- Oalmita, 

Leake, H. M. Baharanprir.. 

Lee, W. A., f.e.m.s, Europe. . , . . 1 1 

Lees, R. O. Calcutta. 

Lefroy, Harold Maxwell. Mozufferpivr, 
Leistikow, F. R. E^irope. . . 

Lewes, A. H. Calcutta. , [Europe, 

Little^ OharleSj m.a., Bengal Education Service 



Date of Election* 

1904 O^t. 31. 

E. 

1902 July 2. 

E. 

1869 July 7. 

F.M. 

1870 Api'il 7. 

L.M. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

N.E. 

1902 July 2. 

A. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

E. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

]sr.E. 

1902 April 2. 

N.E. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

KE. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

E. 

1898 ISTov. 2, 

N.E. 

1889 Jan. 2. 

E. 

1901 June 5. 

E. 

1893 Mar. 1. 

E.E. 

1902 May. 7. 

KE. 

1903 Aug. 5. 

E. 

1892 April 6. 

E.E. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

E. 

1899 Feb. h 

KE. 

1899 Mar. 1. 

KE. 

1895 July. 3. 

JSr.E. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

L.M. 

1900 Mar. 7. 

E. 

1900 Jan. 19. 

E. 

1884 Fot. 5. 

E. 

1884 Sep. 3. 

E. 

1904 April 6. 

E. 

1898 April 6. 

E.E. 

1874 May. 6. 

F.M. 

1896 July. 1. 

E.E. 

1897 Jan. 6. 

E.E. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

E. 

1897 mv. 3. 

E. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

E.E. 

1895 July 3. 

isr.E. 

1898 May 4. 

E. 

1902 July 2./ 

'A;" 


Longe, CoL F; B., r.b. GalcuUa. 
Luke, James. Oaloutia. 


LL.D., i.G.S. (retired). Uurope, 
Lyman, B. Smith. Europe, 


MacBlaine, Frederick, I. c.s. Nadia. 
Macdonald, Dr. William Boy. Europe. 
Macfarlane, John, Librarian, Imperial Library. 
GalcuUa. 

Maclagan, E, D., m.a., i.c.s. Calcutta: 
Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a,, g.i.e., i.c.s, 
Bhagulpur. 

Maddox, Captain B. H., i.m.s. Banclii. 
Mahatha, Purmeshwar hTarain. Mozufferpore. 
Mahmud Gilani, Shainas-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 
GalcuUa, 

Maitra, Akshaya Kumar, b.a., b.b. EajsliaM, 
Maliah, Kumar Bainessur. JSoivrah. 

Mann, H. H., B.so, GalcuUa. 

Marriott, Charles Biohardson, i,o.s. Bliagul- 
pur, 

Marshall, J, H. Simla. 

! Masoom, Dr. Meerza Mohammad. GalcuMa. 
Maynard, Major F. P., i.m.s. Darjeeling. 
McLeod, Korman. Calcutta. 

McMahon, Major A. H., o.s.i., o.i.e., i.a. 
Quetta. 

McMinn, C. W., b.a., i.c.s. (retired). Gomilla. 
Melitus, Paul Gregory, c.i.E., i.c.s. GauJiati. 
Metha, Bustomjee Dhunjeebhoy, c.i.E. Gal- 
cuUa. 

Meyer, William. Stevenson, i.c.s. GalcuUa. 
Michie, Charles. GalcuUa. 

Middlemiss, C, S., b.a. Geological Survey of 
India. Calcutta. 

Miles, William Harry. GalcuUa. 

Miller, J. 0., i.c.s. GalcuUa. 

Milne, Captain C. J., i.m.s. Burulia. 

Minchin, P. J. V. Europe. 

Misra, Bai Lakshmi Sanker, Bahadur, 
Benares. 

Misra, Tulsi Bam. Bareilly. 

Mitra, Kumar Harendra Hath. GalcuUa. 
Mitra, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Saroda Charan, 
MiA., b.Ij. Calcutta.., 

Molony, E., i.c.s. Ghazipur, 

Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s. Shillong. 
Mooterjee, N. ^ GalcuUa. 


1894 June 6. 


1904 Jau. 6. 
190-2 April 2. 
1894 Aug, 30. 

1900 lUj 2. 

1899 Sept. 29. 
1886 May 5. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

1901 April 3. 
1901 June 5. 

1885 June 3. 

1904 Dec. 7. 
1901 Mar, 6. 

1900 Deo. 5. 
1889 Aug. 29. 
1892 Oct. 27. 
1885 Feb. 4. 


Muliammad vSMbli Xomani, SLanis-iil-Ulaina 
MaulaMe, Professor of Arabic in tlie Muliani- 
madan Oriental College. AligarJi. 

Mukerjee, Harendra Krisbna, m.a. Oalcuttn. 

Mukerjee, Jaladlii Cliunder. Calcutta, 

Mukerjee, Sib Xarayan. Uttar^jam, 

Mukerji, P. B., u.sc. Calcutta. 

i\[ukluirji, Jotindra Xatli, b.a. Calcutta. 

Miikliopadlijaya, Tlie Hon ble Mr. Just ice Asii« 
tosb, M.A., i).L., F.r.A.s., F.u.s.E. Calcutta. 

Mukliopadliya ja , Panclianana. C a 1 cuti a . 

\ Muliick, Pramatlia Xatli. Calcutta. 

Mullick, Paniani Mohan. Mclieayur. 

Xaeniwooliali, Maulavio. Deputy Magistrate. 
Bijnor. 

Xatlian, R., i.c.s. Calcutta. 

Xevill, H. R-.j I.c.s. Naini Tal. 

Xiooll, John. Calcutta. 

Ximino, John Duncan. Calcutta. 

Xorvill, Dr. Frederic H. Europe. 

Xyayaratna, Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa 
Chandra, c.i.e. Benares. 


1899 Jan. 7. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1880 Dec. 1. 
1887 July 6. 

ioOlJan. 2. 
1880 Aug. 4. 

1901 Aug. 28. 
1904 Aug. 3. 
1880 Jan. 7. 

1901 June 5. 
1899 Aug. 2. 

1902 Aug. 6. 
1873 Aug. 6. 


1888 June 6. 
1881 Aug.25. 
1877 Aug. 1. 


A. O’Brien, P. H., i.c.s. Europe. 

X.R. I O’Connor, Captain, W. F., r.a. Gyantse. 

A. ! O'Dwyer, Michael Fi-ancis, b.a., i.c.s. Europe. 
A. I Oldham, R. D., a.r.s.m., f.g.s. Europe. 

R. Oung, Moung Hla. Calcutta. 

X.R. Pande, Pandit Ramavatar, b.a., i.c.s. Hardoi. 
L.M, Pandia, Pandit Mohanlall Vishnulall, f.t.s., 
Muttra. 

X.R. Pan ton, E. B. H., i.c.s. Bogra. 

X.R. Parasnis, D.B. Satara. 

' R, Pai'giter, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Frederick 
Eden, B.A., i.c.s. Calcutta. 

R. Parsons, W. Calcutta. 

KR. Peake, 0. W,, m.a., Bengal Education Service. 

JalpaiguH. 

R. Peal, H. W., F.E.s. Calcutta. * 

R. Pedler, The Hon. Mr. Alexander, c.i.B.^ 
F.K.S., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal* 
Calcutta. , 

li.M. Pennell, Aubi’ay Percival, b*a., Barrister-at- 
Law. Rangoon. 

R. Percival, Hugh Melvile, M. A., Bengal Education 
Service. Calcutta. 

]Sr,R. Peters, Lieut.-Oolonel 0, T., m.b.j umj, 
Bombay. 



Date of Election, 


' C., i.A. Ni^wshera. 

Pilgnm, Q-, jElleock. Galoutta. 

. Pinij Arthui’ W., r.c.s. Jliansi. 

Pram, Lient.-Ool. David, M.A., m.b., xl.d i ji 
S uperintendent, Royal Botanic Garde 
mirope. ' 

'■ s-'i’ Hannman, Eaes and Zemindi 

Uhunar, 

’■ 5®'-’ Chandi’a, B.t. Mymensinqh. 

Rai Oliandliery, Jatindra Kati, m'.A. b 
. Bm'nagm\ ’ 

. Bai, Lala Lajpat. Lahore, 

Raleigh, The Hon. Mr. T. ^ Europe. 

. Ram, Sita, M.A. iforadabad. 

Rapson, B. J. Hwrope. 

Ray, Prafulla Chancira, d.sc., Bengal Educ; 
^tion Sea^vice.^^ 

Hi • f Kuniai’, D.sc. (Loud, an 
_Bdin.), Bengal Education Service. Dacca 
R^ley, Herhert Hope, B.A., c.i.e., i'c 

UalcuUa. 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.b.s., p.c.h, 

Forest Department. Pori Blair. 

Roger’s, Captain Leonard, ji.D., b.sc., m e c p 
.T-R. c.s., i.M.s. Calcutta. 

Rose, H. A., T.c.s. Lahore, 

Ross, E. Denison, PH.D. Calcutta, 

R^J •} ^laliaraja Girjanatli. Lmagepur, 

Rot, Maharaja Jagadindra Hath, Bahadur 
Ualcutia. 

Samman, Herbert Frederick, i.e.s 
barkai’, Chandra Kumar. Kowha 
oarkar, Jadu Kath. JBanlcipoTe, 

Saunders, C. Calcutta, 

Schulten, Dr. C. Calc^i 
' Schwaiger, l 2 n.re George 
Scindia, His Highness tl 
Sen,* A. C,, i.o.s. Banh 
Sen, Birendi^a Chandi'a, 

Sen, Upendranath. Ca 
Sen, Xs'du Hath. Calct 
Seth, Mesrovb. , J. Calo 
Sharinan, Pandit Gulal 

§^^fe^%.Ptodit.ir-pge^ha CJiandjr 


Indian 


Gmaltor 


Linajpur 


XI 


JDate of Eleotion. 

1902 mr. 6. 

1903 April 1. 

1900 May 2. 
1899 May 3. 

1903 Aug. 26. 

1904 Apiil 6. 
1904 June 1. 

1893 Mar. 1. 

1902 Sep, 24. 
1895 Aug. 29. 
1892 Mar. 2. 
1889 Aug. 29. 

1892 Aug. 3. 
1889 Fov. 6. 

1894 Feb. 7. 

1901 Aug. 7. 
1904 Mar. 4. 

1894 July 4. 

1897 Jan. 6. 
1872 Aug. 5. 

1901 Dec. 4. 
1904 Sept. 28. 

1898 Api’il 6. 
1901 Mai*. 6. 
1891 Aug, 27.| 

1895 July 5. 
1904 June 1. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

1900 Aug. 29. 
1904 July 6. 
1904 Jan. 6. 

1868 June 3. 

1898 April 6. 
1904 July 6. 

1893 Aug. 31. 
1878 June 5. 

1904 May 4. 


R. 

A. 

R. 

F.R. 

F.R. 

R. 

R. 

F.R. 

R. 

R. 

L.M. 

F.R. 

KR. 

F.R. 

KR. 

R. 

F.R. 

KR. 

R. 

KR. 

A. 

R. 

F.R. 

KR. 

KR. 

A. 

R. 

R. 

F.M. 

F.R. 

F.R. 

R.^ 

R. 

KR. 

F.R. 

KR. 

F.R. 


Sliastri, Raiendra Chandra, ir.A. Cakutfa. 

Shaun, Montague Chui'chill. Europe. 

Shrager, Adolphe. Calcutta. 

Silbei'rad, Chas. A., i . g ,. s , liaiHla. 

Simpson, J. Hope, i.c..s. Allahi.bud. 

Simpson, Mauince George, si.i.E.ii. Calcutta. 

Simpson, Robert Rowell, b.sc. 

Gatcutta. 

Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sii-dar Bharat, 
I.C.S. Gliazipur. 

Singh, Kumar Bii-ehdra Chandra. Cuhutta. 

Singh, Lachmi Faiuyan, m.a., b.l. Caknita. 

Singh, The Hon. Raja Oodav Pratab. Binqa. 

Singh, H.H. The Mahara ja Prabliii Xaraiu, 
Baliadin*. Benares. 

Siiigii,^ H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Pratap 
hTai-ain. Ajodhya, Oiidh. 

Singh, .H.H. The Hon. Maharaja Hamesh** 
wara, Bahadnr. Darhhamja. 

Singh, H.H, Baja Yishvm * Hath, Bahadur, 
Chief of Chhatarpiu*. 

Singha, Chandra Harayan. Calcutta. 

Singha Kumar Kamlananda. Srinagar. 


Sinha, Kunwar Kushal 
P.’O., Agra Bistricb. 

Sircar, Ainrita Lai, F.c.s. Calcutta. 
Skrefsrud, The Eevd. Laurentius 
Eampore Hatd. 

Spooner, D. Bi^ainerd. Burope. 
Stapleton, H. E. CalmtM. 

Stai'k, Heihert A., b.a. Cuttack. 

St ebbing, E. P. JDeJira Bim. 

Stein, M, A., ph.d. Beshawar. 
Steinberg, Alfred Predeidck, i.c.s. 
Stephen, Hon’bleMr. Justice, H. L. 


Pal, M.A. Narki 


Olavi. 


Bur ope. 
Calcutta. 


Stephen, St. John, b.a., ll.b. Barrister-at* 
Law. Calcutta. 

Stephenson, Captain John, i.M.s. Europe. 
Streatfeild, C. A. 0., i.c.s. Naini Tal. ■ 
Stuart, Louis, i.c.s. Orai. 

Tagore, The Hon. Maharaja Sir Jotendi‘i^ 
Mohuh, Bahadur, k.c.s.i. Calcutta. 

Tagore, Mahax'aja Prodyat Coomar. Calcutta. 
Talbot, Walter Stanley, l.o.s. Srinagar, 
Kashmir, 

Tate, G-. P. Seistan, 

Temple^ Colonel Sir Eichard Carnac, Bart., 
G.I.E., i.A. Fort Blair, 

Tlianawala, Franajee Jamasjee. Bombay, 



Date ot Election 


lb75 June 2. N.B. Thibaut, Dr. G., Mnir Centi 

■sono 1 VT Allahabad. 

Ifilf o' T^'r ®'J'W-ard, F.E.I.B.A. QaU 

1847 June 2. L.M. Tbuillier, Lieut.- G'enl. Sir Heir 

lom A T-,,r KT., C.S.I., F.K.S., E.A. Hi 

iqnl w B Edgar. Europe. 

-loQQ^?”-® h Tipper George HoAvlett, f.Ct.s. C< 
I- hr Klcuiia. 

miJnne 5. L.M. Tremleit, James Dyer, bi.a., i.c.s, 
lUtmpe. 

1893 May 3. N.E.' Vanja, Eaja Earn Cbandi-a. 

IIS IS I, I A“‘>- «-«•■ 
leSiif; s A. IS' sspi: 

iQno A/T -r* College, Benares. 

190a. May 7. U. Yklyabliuslian, Jogenclra Xal 
lAAo T i Calcutta. 

90^ June 4. E. Yidyabliuslian, Pandit Satis Cba 
- - , Calcutta. 

fSl I? f Lahore. 

lyuj Uot. 29. E. Vredenbnrg, E. OalciMa. 

iqnnf’^^'iQ 4' Dr. T. L. Europe. 

900 Jan. 19. E. Wallace, David Eobb. Galcutta. 

E- H., I.c.s. Calcutta. 

.889 Eov. 6. E. Wsh, Lient-Col. John Henry 1 

Calcutta. 

.900 April 4. KE. Walton, Captain Herbert James, m. 
OAt- nr ^ A i.M.s. Bomhaif. 

874 1 ■ A ■ W^*f ^'^-io^-General James. 

9SI?pSl2. i Wbe^Tfl’^H’"^-^ 

904^.4. B. wl^-wfmS 

^ SeS 27 S C., i-c.s. Ewc^. 

894 Sept. 27. E. Woodroffe, The Hon Mr.'^Jnst- 

894 Aim 30 ly E Darrister-at-Law. Galcuti 

S9ft Eo!' R ■ B.A., I.c.s. .. 

898 July 6. 1 E. • Wyness, James, c.F. Galcutta. 




Date oi' 

1884 Jan., 15. 
1884 Jan. 15, 
1884 Jan. 15. 
1884. Jan. 15. 


Dr. Ernst Htnckel, Professor in tlie UiiiYersitj o.,f 
Jena. 

Oiiaries Melclinim, Esq., "C.M.a,,. m.a., / p.e.a.s,, 

B'.B.s. MauriUtis, 

Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of Oonip. Pliilologj. 
Oxford. 

Professor Emile .Senart, .Member of the Institute of 
Prance, Paris, 


HOls^OKABY MEMBEBB. 


Date of Biection. 

1848 P^. 2. 

1879 June 4. 

1879 June 4, 
1879 June 4. 
1881 Deo. 7. 

1883 Feb. 7. 

1883 Peb. 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Peb. 5. 

1896 Peb. 5. 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, g.c.s.i., c.b., ‘M.d., d. 
LL.D., P.L.S., F.G.S., F.B.G.s., F.R.S. Berkshire. 

Dr.Albert Giuitber, m.a., m.d., ph.d., p.z.s., p 
Stirreij. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Paris. 

Professor P. Eegnand. Lyons. 

Lord Kelvin, G.c.v.o., n.c.L., ll.i)., f.r.s.f., f.r.s. Glas -^ 
goto. 

William Thomas Blanford, Esq., ll.d., a.r.s.m., f.g.s., 
F.B.G.S., P.z.s., f.r.s. Lmidmi. 

Alfred Bussell Wallace, Esq., lb.d., d.c.l., p.l.s., 
F.z.s., F.R.S. Dorset. 

Mahamahapadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankarai 
Calcutta. 

Professor Theodor Koeldeke, Strasshurg. 

Lord Eayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc., ll.d., ph.d,, f.r.a.s., 
F.R.S. WitJiam, Essex. 

Lt.-Genl. Sir Bichard Strachey, r.e., g.c.s.l, ll.d.j 
P.R.Cr.s., F.G.S., F.L.S., F.R.S. London. 

Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.e. London. 

Lord Lister, F.R.O.S., d.g.l., m.d., ll.d., d.sc., .f 
■ ■ London. ^ ■, 

Sir Michael Poster, k.c.b., m.a., m.d., d.c.l., ll.d., 
Cambridge. 

Professor P. Kielhom, ph.d., g.I.e. Gottingen. 

Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. Massachusetts^ 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoemle, ph.d., g.i.e. 
Oxford. 

Professor Edwin Bay Lankester, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s 
London. 

Sir G-eorge King, k.g.i.e.j 
London. 


SPECIAL HONORARY OEKTEKABY' MEMBERS. 



JUate of 'iiiection. 

1899 D^c. 6. 


Burnett Tylor, n.o.i., m 

Professor Edward Suess, r.H.D., Por ] 

V%enna, ‘ 

Professor J. W. Judd, c.e,, ll.d, p.k s La 
Monsieur R. Zefller. Paris ' 
Professor Heinidcli Kern. Leiden. 

Poo^r GJ-opal Bliandarkf 

Professor M. J. DeGoeje. Leiden. 

Professor Ignaz Goldzilier, Budapest. 

brr WilliamRamsay, ph.d., (Tiib.) ll. d., sc 0 
S'.C.S.J F.l.c. ’ ' * ' 

Di . George Abraham Grierson, ph.I)., c i 


associate members 


Ihe Rerd. E. Lafont, c.i.e., 
Ihe Rerd. J. D. Bate, m.b.a 
M aularie Abdul Hai. Oal( 
Herbert, Giles, Esq. Ewro, 
P. Moore, Esq., p.l.s. 8uri 
Hr. A. Ptihrer, Burope. 
Kai Bahadur Sarat Ohandr? 
1 andit Satya Vrata Sainasr 
Professor P. J. Briihl. Bib 
Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma^ 
Pandit Yisnn Prasad Rai B 
ihe Rerd, B. Prancotte, 's.j 
The Revd. A. H. Prancke. 


LIST OP MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEER Al 

irdia three years and upwa 

* Buie 40.— After the lapse of three years fm 
member leaving India, if no intimation ^of his w 
interval have been received by the Soeietv 
moved from the List of Member ^ 

w membere will be removed from 

bei List of the Society under the operation of the f 

Edwin Max Konstam, Esq 
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■ ; LOSS OF MEMBERS BURIIS'G 1904. 

By Rr.TiEBMEXT. 

T. W. Arnold, Esq. 

TEe Hon. Dr. Gimidas Banerjee, d.l. 

Sir Jolin Eliot, f.e.s. . 

Joliii Cliampioii Eaiiiitliorpe, Esq., r.c.s, 

E. V. Gabriel, Esq., i.o.s. 

A. Garrett, Esq., i.c.s. 

Babn Roormall Goenka. 

Tlie Hoii. Mr. W. C. Macplierson, o.s.i., r.s.o. 

By Death. 

Ordmari/ Memhers. 

Dr. -TJ. C. Miikerjee. 

A. T. Pringle,. Esq. 

Harjeeblioy Maiiickjee Rnstomjee, Esq., e.i.s 
Dr. Maliendralal SAoar, m.d., o.i.e,, d.l. 

Dr. diaries Robert Wilson, m.a., d, litt. 

Honorary Member. 

Dr. Otto Ypn Bolitlingk, 

Corresponding Member, 

Dr. Emil Scblagintweit. 

By Removal. 

Under Bnle 9. 

P. B. Bramlej, Esq. 

Babu Gopal Cbandra' Chatter jee. 

Mahammad Rafiq, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 

Under Buie 38. 

Babn Manmatha Hath Chaki'avarti. • 
Captain W. A, Cnppage, i.A. 

Rai Harsingh Chnnder Dntt, Bahadur. 

B. Suryanaran Rao, Esq., b.a. 

Babu Purnendu Harayan Singh. 

Lala Shyam Sunder Sriyastavya. 

Under Bmle 40. 

Dr, Frank Gerard Olemow, m.d., Edin. 

Sir Alfred W. Croft, M.A., K.OXt. 

Lieut. M, LI. PeiTar, i.a. 

A. J. Grant, Esq., i,o.s. 



[appendix.] 


ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

OF 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OP THE 

^SIATIC JSOCIETY OF ^ENGAL 

FOR 

THE YEAR 1904. 



To Publications. 

Journal, Part I ... , .ofi ^ 

Journal, Part II ... ”* “* t’ooi 

Journal, Part III ... o ?2 i 

Proceedings ... **] **’ ^52 ] 

To Printing charges of Circulars, Receipt-forms, &o. ... 
,5 Pergonal Account (Writes-offi and Miscellaneous) ... 

To Extkaordinaey Expenditure. 
Royal Society’s Scientific Catalogue 
Balance 


Total Rs. 


190 ^. 


STATEMENT 

Astatic Society 


To Establishment. 


Salaries 

Gommission 

Pension 


Stationery 

Taxes 

Postage 

Freight 

Meeting 

Auditor’s fee !!* 

Insurance fee ... 

Electric Punkhas and Lights 

Repairs 

Petty repairs 

Building 

Miscellaneous 


Rs. As. P. 

3,460 - 7 11 
375 11 11 
112 0 “ 0 


To Contingencies. 


133 14 10 
884 4 0 
566 13 0 
128 15 3 
165 2 6 

100 0 0 
312 8 0 
218 0 0 
2,686 4 0 
28 15 3 
77 9 6 
459 4 9 


To Library and Collections, 


5,701 11 • 1 


Books 

Binding * ’ 

Catalogue 

^ Cleaning, &c,, of Pieties 

FurnitT (Freight and other charges) 





By Balanc© from Imt Report 


By Gash Eeceipts, 

Piiblioations sold, for casii 
lB.teresfc on Investments 
Rent of a Room on the Society’s ground floor 
Allowance from Government of Bengal for 
the Piihlication of Anthropological and 
Cognate subjects ... 

Allowance from Govt, of Assam for Do. Do. 
Grant from Government of India for repair- 
ing the Sooiefcy’s bnilding 
Miscellaneous 


No. 1. 


of Bengal. 


1904 - 


By Extraordinary Receipts. 

Subsoriptioiis to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Catalogue 


By Fersonaii Account. 


Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Admission fees 
Subscriptions 
Sales on credit 
Miscellaneous 


Total Hs. 


STATEMENT 

190j^ Oriental PuUioation land in Aeat. 


Dr. 

To Cash ExpENoiTUREe 


Printing charges 
Editing charges 
Salaries 
Freight 
Contingencies 
Stationery 
Postage 

Commission on collections 
Binding 

To Personal Account (Wrkes-off and Miscellan'^ 
Balance 

Total Es. 


:Bs, As. P... 
10,703 11 0 
. 4,971 5 0 
1-412 10 2 
l-'2 3 . 
.114 12 0 
SI 11 4 

408 6 0 
17 -9 5 
2 6 


Bs. As, p. 


0 


0 


17,904 10 5 
.103 2 0 
S,097 1 3 

23,104 13 8 


statement 

ManuseHpt Fund in dect 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure. 


Salaries 

Travelling charges 

"Pnofioiv/a 


‘ stationery 


Binding 
Contingencies 


Balance 


Es. As, P. 
1,182 0 
786 1 
0 3 
ail 
3,724 4 
1 0 _ 
845 14 9 


Es» As. P. 


0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total Ks. 


6,043 2 3 
3,578 0 5 

9,621 2 8 






Ifillli 


,i'4 .■> 
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No. 2. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1904 . 


Cr. 

By Balance from last Report 

By Cash Receipts. 

Government Allowance 
Publications sold for casb 
Advances recovered 


Bs. As. P. „ Is. As. P.. 

. 11,241 % 8 


9,(X)0 0 0 
1,338 13 3 
88 14 3 


Sales on credit 


By Personal Account. 


Total Rs. 


10.427 11 


1,435 14 0 


23,104 13 8 


Asutosh Mckitopadhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Berujah 


No. 3. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 1904. 


Cr. 

Rs. M. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ... ... 6,387 14 8 

By Cash Receipts. 


Government Allowance 
Pnblioations sold for cash 


3,200 0 0 
14 0 


Sales on credit 


By Personal Account. 


Total Ss. 


3,201 4 0 

32 0 0 
9,621 2 8 


Asutosh Mukhopadhyay, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 





No. 4. - 

Acot. with the Asiatia Soeietij of Bengal. 

l90i. 


Goveiiimeat Ailowaiice 


Bi" Cash Eecsipts* 

■' ,Bs. As, P 

■ ' ,7,000 . o' 0 

Total Rs. ... 7,000 0 o 

Asutos H Mr K ii OP A n H v a y , 

If on ora rff Treas nrer. 

Aalafic Bocietfj of BcnnaL 


No. S. 
Aeeount. 


WOi. 


By Cash Receipts 
,, Asiatic- Society ... 

,, Oriental Publication Fund 


Rs.- As. P. ■ Bs; As, R 
18,660 11 11 


644 0 0 
103 2 0 


747 2 0 


^ , Due to the I Due by the 

By Balance. Society. | Society. 

Es. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
Members ... 5,194 9 9 200 9 6 

Subscribers 25 9 0 

Employes ... 30 0 0 100 0 0 

Miscellaneous 93 14 6 80 7 0 

6,344 1 3. 381 0 5 


s I ■' { 's' 


Totai* Rs, 


4,963 0 10 
24,370 14 9 


Asutobh Mxjkhopabhyay,. 

Ifomrary Treasurer^ 

Astatic Society of Bengal, 


r. ' 





STATEMENT 

Invest- 


To Balance from last 
>, Casli... 


Total Rg. 


FeKMAN'EN'T. 


Tempohaet. 


Asiatiii! Society 


STATEMENT 

Trust 


'o Pension 


Balance 


merit. 




190^. 


Cr. 


\By Casli, 

,y Balance 


I'OTAL Ks. 


Value. Cost, 

■ Kg. As. P. Eg. Ag. P. 
4,000 ■ 0 0 ' 3,994 6 3 

1.98.300 0 0 l,97;fi5$ 3 % 

2.02.300 0 0 2,01,952 9 5 


Asutosh Mukhop'adhtay, 
Bony, Treasurer, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 7. 
Fund. 


1904.. 


By Balance from lastr Eeporfc 
„ Infcorest on Investment 


Cr. 

Be. : ' 

' >. ' ... 1,434 11 10 

49 0 0 

To.Til^'Bs. ... .... ■ 1,483 11 10 

Asutosh Mdkhopaohyay, 

Uonyk TreasxireTt 
Aimtk Society of Bengal. 





To Balance from last Eeport 


Receipts 


To Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fund 
j, Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 
„ Arabic and Persian Mauus< 
j> Personal Account 
Investment 
„ Trust Fund 


Total Rs, 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


To Cash ... 
j» Investments 
„ Personal Account 


Total Rs. 


bJieet and the appended detailed 
3nted to us, and certify that it is in 
m the position of the Society as at 

Mbugens, Kihg,and Simson, ' 

' , , ’ f ' ‘ ' AuditbfB^ , 






r 


& 


No. 8. 
Acoomit. 


, Cr. 

Exprnditurk. 


By Asiatic Society ■ ... 

55 Oriental Publication Fiincl 
, Sanscrit MainiscHpt P nod ... 

55 Arabic and Persian Mannseript Fund 
j5 Personal Account ... 

,, Iiive,stment ... 

5 5 Trust Fund 

Balance 
Total Rs. 


Ks. As. P. 
2.5,158 JO B 
17,904. in 5 
6.04.8 2 a 
684- 7 B 

4,982 '8 I ■ 
18,848 6 10 
. 28 0 0 


190 :$. 


Ms. A«. .P. 


68,549 18 1 
6 , 514 ' 9 8 


75,064 6 9 

Asutosii Mukuopaduyav, 

lion ij, Treos n rer, 
As'nific Soriefij vf HeuifaL 


No. 9. 
Sheet. 


Cr, 


By Asiatic Society ... 

5, Oriental Publication Fund ... 

San.skrit Manuscript Fund ... 

55 Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fund 
5 5 Trust Fund 

Total Kr. 


W 04 .. 


Hs. As. P. Rh. Ab P. 
1,92,939 7 5 
5 097 1 a 
3,578 0 5 
6,365 8 9 

1,455 11 10 2,09,485 13 -8 


2,09,435 13 8 


AfixrrosH MnsHopAnHYAY, 

Hcny. Treasurer^ 
Asiatic Society of BengaL 



MARCH, 1905. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was heiH 
Wednesday, the 1st March, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. ^ 

C. W. McMinsi, Esq, I.O.S. (retired,) Vice-President, in the 

ciiair. . ■ . 

Tlie following members were present ; — 

Babu Monmohan Chakra- 
varti Mr. B L Chandrm, Rai Sarat Chandra Das Bahadur, 
Mr J. Das Gnpta,lfcD Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossaek, Dr 
H. H. Mann, Capt. J. H. D. Megaw, Captain L. Roo-ers I M S 
Pandit Yopa Chandra Sastree, Babn Jogendra Rath VidykhWn! 
Pandit batis Chandra Vidyabhushana, Mr. E. Vredenburo-. 

D. MacDonald, Mr. S. C. Sanial, Babn Bra- 

]endra Kumar Seal, 

Tile minutes of tlie last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eleven presentations were announced. 

Rey. A. Willifer Young, Mr. W. B. Bmwn, Miss Cornelia 
Sorabiee, Babn Sasi Bbnslian Bose, Mr. S. 0. Sanial, and Babn 
Muralidbar Banerji, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Mem- 
bers, , ' 

It was announced tliat Dr. A. E. Caddy bad expressed 
wish to withdraw from the Society. ^ 

The Chairman announced that a second Elliott gold medal 
had been awarded to Babn Snrendra Fath Maitm, M.A., for his 
essay entitled ‘‘ On the Expfemental Determination of the Elec- 
t.ro-chemical equivalent of Fickel,” submitted in competition for the 
Elliott Prize for Scientific Research for 1904, under Rule G of 
notification in the OalcuUa Gazette of the 28th December, 1892. 

The General Secretary read the following report of the Sub- 
Committee appointed by Council to consider the style, paper 

and design of the Society’s publications held on Wednesday the 
22nd Pebrnary, 1905, at 8 a.m. 

Resolved- — 

1. The Committee is of opinion that by the establish- 
ment of a quarto publication for the larger memoirs the 
residue of small papers can be conveniently published in a dno*^ 
Journal styled the “ Journal and Proceedings ” of the Society issimd 
on the lines of the Journal of the Royal Juiatic Society. 

2. That the paper most appropriate for use in all the Society’s 
publications is that employed for the Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, in which photo-blocks can be printed with 
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Proceedings. [March, 1905.] 

fair clearness on a paper which is not inconveniently thick or 
smooth. 

3. The Committee after seeing representatives of Messrs. 
Thacker, Spink & Co., and the Baptist Mission Press, recommend 
the following estimate submitted hy the latter : — 

Paper A. Rs. 3-8 per page for 8vo. 

„ C. „ 6-4 „ „ 4to. 

4. The Committee also recommend that the new paper and, 
as far as possible, the types shonld be employed for works here- 
after to be published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

The question of improving the vernacular types nsed in this 
publication must be postponed, nothing better being available in 
India, but the Committee has reason to believe that improvements 
will shortly be effected. 

5. The present Report is submitted to this Meeting of 
Council in order that if it is adopted the new arrangements'may 
apply to the publications of 1905. The preparation of a design for the 
new printed cover is still under consideration, but can be easily 
completed before any new publications are issued. 

6. The Committee were further of opinion that select adver- 
tisements should appear in “ Journal and Proceedings,” as in the 
J.R.A.S., and that the arrangements for this purpose should be 
entrusted to Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., w^hose representative 
informed the Committee that they were ready to undertake the 
work and that the income to be derived from this source would 
probably recoup the Society for a very large proportion of the 
cost of the “ Journal and Proceedings.” It is suggested that these 
advertisements besides being a source of income v^ould be of con- 
siderable practical use to members. 

7. To facilitate the system of publishing papers, and to avoid 
the delay often caused by reference to Council, in accordance vdth 
the standing regulations, the Committee recommend that all 
arrangements with regard to the publication of papers be made 
by a Standing Publication Committee, composed of the Editors 
of the Journal and Proceedings, and that this Committee be given 
the powers now resting with Council, except w^hen the publication 
of a paper involves expenditure beyond the sanctioned grant. In 
such a case, the sanction of Council would be necessary before the 
printing of a paper. This change of i*egulation can be introduced, 
on resolution of the Council, by a single change in the woi^ding 
of the standing regulations printed in pp. 25 and 26 of the Rules, &c. 
of the Society. 

8. The Committee recommend the restoration of the old 
practice of publishing in the Proceedings from their minutes, the 
list of members at each Meeting of Council as well as extracts 
when they appear to be of general interest. Such extracts might 
be first read at the G-eneral Meeting following the Meeting of 
Council. 
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Order, — Tliat tlie recommendation of tlie Committee relating; 
to tlie following matters be accepted : — 

(1) Publication of a quarto series. (2) Publication of a new 
series (8vo) containing tbe Journal and Proceedings combined. 
(3) Paper and Type to be used, (4) Insertion of advertisements 
relating to books and scientific instruments. (5) Appointing 
Messrs. Tliacker, Spink & Go. to secure advertisements. (6) Pub- 
lication of sncli resolutions of the Council, as tlie Coitncil ruttv 
determine, in tbe Proceedings. Oirciilate proposal about tlie h|)- 
pointment of a Publication Committee and their powers. 

Head the following extract from a programme from the 
Pojal Academy of Sciences of Turin, annoimciiig a prize : — 

The Eoyal Academy of Sciences of Turin announce a prize, 
open to savants and inventors of all nations, to he given to that 
person who duiiiig the four years 1903-06 shall, in the opinion of the 
Academy, have made the most striking or useful discovery, or have 
produced the most celebrated work in physical and experimental 
science, natural history, pure and applied matheinatics, chemistry, 
physiology, and pathology, including geology, history, geograjihy 
and statistics. The value of the prize is 9,600 francs. 

Anyone wishing to compete may apply, but the prize will be 
awarded to the most worthy, though he may not have applied. 

The following papers were read ; — 

1. Occurrence of the genus Afus in BalucMstdn, — By B. 
Vredenbueg, Geological Stirvey of Indiar 

2. Tibet under the Tartar Emperors of OJdna. — By Exi Sarat 
Chandra Das Bahadur, C.I.E. 

This paper has been published in Journal Part I for 1904. 

3. Parana-dutam ar Air-messenger^ by Dhoyika, a Court poet of 
Lahsmanasena, King of Bengal,^ with an Appendioe on the Sena 
Kings.— By Monmohan 'Chakravarti, M.A., M.E.A.S. 

4. Earwigs of the Indian Museum.— B y lA. Burr. Gonvrmmi- 
cafed by the Anthropological Secretary. 

This paper has been published in “Journal and Proceedings,” 
AT.S., ToL I, Isro.. l. , 

5. The M^jdra of the Calcutta Tanks. — By hTELSOH Annan- 
dale, B.A. 

6. The composition of the oil from Bir Balioti or the Raim 
Insect (Trombidmm grandissimum^r — E. G-. Hill, B.A. 

7. Coritributions to Oriental Herpetology II. Notes on the 
Lizards in the Indian Museum with descriptions of Neto Forms and 
Lists of species recorded from British India and Ceylon and of spe- 
cimens collected in Sinhip Island (East Sumatra) by the late Pro- 
fessor Wood-Maso7is Collector (Part I).— Kelson Annandale, 
‘B.A. 

8. Customs in the Trans-border TerritoTies of the North-West 
Erontier Province. — By H. A. Eose, I.C.S. 
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9. The Agraharis of Sasaram. — Bv L S S n’Mir 

Oommumcated by the Anthropological Z^fary ^ I-C.8. 

1904.^^"®® published in Journal, Part III, for 

of tS' GoverZZt^oZjatZ luZZtfd^t ^P<»ts 

graphs belonging to the reader of the paper. pSe^ D 

&■ J. Gonimumcated by the Plkological Secretary! D-'^hlmank,. 


APRIL, 1905. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th April, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

His Honour Sir A. H. L. Fraser, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I,, 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Mr. N. Aniiandale, Mr. R. P. Ashton, Major W. J. Biicliaiiaii, 
I.M.S., Major W. J. Bythell, I.A., Bahn Monmohan Chakravarti, 
Mr. B. L. Chandhiiri, Rai Sai*at Ohandra Das Bahadur, Mr. Hari 
Nath De, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Rev. E. Fi^ancotte, S.J., Mr. N, L. 
Hallward, Mr. H. H. Hayden, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. 0. Hossack, 
Mr. J . Macfarlaiie, Mr. 0. W. McMinn, Kamar Satindradeb Rai, 
Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S., Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. H. E. Stapleton, 
Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhiisana. 

TTsitor—Mr. A. J. F. Blair, Mr. S. H. Browne, Mr. A. G. 
t raser, Mr. E. H. Pascoe, Kumar Kshitendradeb Rai Mahasai, 
Kumar Manindradeb Rai Mahasai. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Eighty-three presentations were announced. 

Mr. J. M, Dunnefct was hallotted for and elected an Ordinary 
Member of the Society. 

It was announced that Lt.-CoL H. T. S. Ramsden, I. A., had 
expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary read the names of the following gentle- 
men who had been appointed to serve on the various Committees 
for the present year ; — 

Finance and Visiting Committee — 

Mr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. W. K. Dods. 

The Hon. Mr. A. Earle. 

Mr. T. H. Holland. 

Mr. H, E. Kempthorne. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

Captain L. Rogers. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Library Committee — 

Mr. Harinath De, 

Mr. H. H. Hayden. 
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Mr. T. H. 1). LaTouche. 

Mr. C. W. McMinn. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asiitosh Mnkhopadliyaya. 

Dr. E.D.Eoss. 

Maliamaliopadhyaya HaraprasacI Shastri. 

Mr. E. Thornton. 

Philological Committee - — 

Babu Mnralidhar Banerjee. 

Babh Monmohan Chakrayarti. 

Mr. Harinath De. 

Mr. E. A. Gait. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice F. E. Pargiter. 

Dr. E. D. Ross. 

Pandit Satyayrata Samasrami. 

Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 

Dr. G. Tliibaut. 

Babu Hagendra Nath Vasu. 

Mr. A. Yenis. 

Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

The proposed reyision in Rules 5 and 7 of the Society’s Rules, 
of which intimation had been given by circular to all resident 
members in accordance with Rule 64A, were brought up for clis- 
cusvsion. 

Mr. D. Hooper exhibited some peculiar knives from Nepal 
and Coorg. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Aniruddha Thera,' — A learned Pali author of Southern India 
in the 12tli Century A.I),--By Paijjdit Satis Chaxdra Yidyabhusana. 

2. The Ooloiiring Principle of thefloivers of Nyctanthes Arhor- 
tristis, --By E. G. Hill, B.A. 

3. On some Forms of the Krts hilt, with special reference to the 
Krts tadjmg of the Siamese Malay States. With exhibition of speci- 
mens and draioings. — By N. Aotandale, B.A. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

4 The Monasteries of Tihek — By Rai Sarat Chandra Das 
Bahadur, C.LB. 

5. On the occurrence of the Fresh^ Worm Ghmtog aster in 
India, with notes on the habits of a species from Calcutta . — By N. 

: Aotandale, B.A. 

6. A letter from Mr, JET. Beveridge to Babu Qirindra Nath Butt 
on Ms paper cm the History of the Hutwa Baj. 

I am much obliged to you for the present of your History of 
the Hutwa Raj. I have read it with interest. The only point on 
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wliicli I am capable of commenting is tliat relating to the time of 
Akbar and liis fatber. At page 4 yon speak of tbe last of tke Lodi 
kings falling into tbe hands of Baber, the exact fact being that he 
was killed in battle, and the battle of “ Baksar ” a little ioTi’er 
down is a slip for the battle of Chansa (on the other side of the 
Ganges). Yonr note at pages 48 and 49 on the Hntwa Baj in the 
Ain Akbari should rather be the Hntwa Haj in the Ain and 
the Akbaniania, for the chief references to Kalyanpore and its 
Zemindar are in the Akbarnama. Blochmann’s notes to whicli 
yon refer are derived from the Akbarnama, not from the Ain. 
Kalyanpore is twice mentioned in the Akbarnama vol. III. One 
reference is at page 370 which is that mentioned by yon, thongli 
I do not think the original Persian quite warrants the statement 
that the imperialists drove Masnm K. Faronkhndi over Kaiyan- 
pore to Mahamedabad. The other reference is not mentioned by 
Blochmann, but is the more important of the two, for there Abiil 
Fazl refers to Saran and the Zemindar of Kalyanpore.^ It occurs 
at page 397, Vol. Ill, of the Bib. Ind. ed. of the Akbarnama, line 
three from top. After mentioning the borders of Saran on the 
preceding page (396) it says that a rebel named Nnr Mahammed 
tried to take refnge with the Zemindar of Kalyanpore ” and did 
not succeed. This reference is in the 28th year of Akhar’s reign 
corresponding to 1582 or 1583 and so yon will see that your date 
of 1600 for Baja Kalyan Mall is too late by about 20 years. The 
Koda ^ or Konah mentioned in Jarrett II, 156, just before Kalyan- 
pore is perhaps the Knadi of yonr page 5. By the by, Masnni K. 
Faronkhndi was afterwards secretly murdered by Akbar’s orders. 

7. Festivals, Customs and Folklore of Gilgit. — By MrxsHi 
Ghulam Mahomad. Communicated hy the Anthropological Secretary. 

This paper will he published in the Memoirs. 


I ‘‘ I am indebted to tlie Asiatic Society’s resident Moaivi for the follow- 
ing information from the Akbarnamah : — 

‘‘Noor Muhammad, the out-law. When Khani Azam Mirza Kook took 
post and reached the boundaries of Jaunpore, he received information that 
that out-law (Hoor Muhammad) came from Bengal by the way of Tirhoot and 
made friendship with Ehaja Abdul Gafoor Nagshbandi and disturbed the peace 
of the country and began to ravagb tbe district of Saran, having settled at a 
distance of 24. miles from Tirhoot. Meanwhile the royal troops arrived at the 
bank of the Ganges and attempted to construct a bridge over it. Under- 
standing this the enemy tried to take shelter under the zamindar of Kalyan- 
pur bnt in vain. He was arrested at Chelaran (Champaran).’’ ^ 

^ There is no doubt that Kodah (Gawa ? ) ” of Jarrett is Kuadi. Most 
of the names of the Pergs. in Saran mentioned by Abul Pazl have been mis- 
read by Jarrett. As for their correct reading of. my notes on the Verna- 
cular dialects of Saran in the Journal, of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, 
Ho, 3, of 1897, pp. 194-195. 


G. H. Dijtt, 




MAY, 1905 


Tlie Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the orcl May, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. ' ■ ' 


Pandit Satis Chandka Yidyabhusai^a, ^M.A., in the chair* 


The following members were present : — 

Dr. iST. Annaiidale, Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, Mr. L» 
L. Permor, Mr. J. Macfarlaiie, Mr. E. 0. Turner, Mr. E. Yredeii- 
burg. 

Visitor : — Mr. Ct. de P. Colter., 


The minutes of the last Meeting were i^ead and coiihrmed. 


Thirty- six presentations were annomiced. 


The Chairman annomiced that Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Captain 
L. Rogers, Mr. H. H. Mann, Mr. D. Hooper and Mr. J. 

K Das Gupta had been appointed to seiwe on the Library Com- 
mittee during the present year. 


The following papers were read — 

1. The BmferoT Bahar,—By H. Bdvebidge, I.O.S. (retired.) 

2. Oontrihutions to Oriental Herpetology IIL — Notes on the 
Oriental Lizards in the Indian Musenni^ zoith a List of the Species 
recorded fz’om British Indict and Geylon, Part 2. — By ISelson 
Aotandalb, B.A., D.Sc. : ' 

3. Tibet y a dependency of Mongolia (1643-1716 A.D.) — By 
Rai Saeat Chandea Das, Bahadde, O.LE..' 

4. Saeyajna-mitea — A Tazitrika Buddhist author of Kasmzra 
in the 8th Century M.I}.— B-y Pakdit Satis Ohandea Yidyabhu^ana, 
M.A. 

5. The Siznilarity of the Tibetan Alphabet to the Kashgar 
Brahmi Alphabet. — By Rev. A. H. Peangkb, 

6. A complete AlLword Index to the Inscriptions of AsoJca.—By 
Gaega Mohan Laskae, M,A. Oommunimied by the Philological 
Secretary. 

The last two papers will be published in the Memoirs. 
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It wms annoLiiiced that Mr. A. Tocher had expressed a wish 
to withdraw from the Society. 


Babn Kashi Prasad Saha, Babii liemeiidra Prasad Ghosha, 
Dr. A. J. Ollenbacii, Mr. H. G, Graves, Babn Dwarlvaiiath Chakra- 
bntti and Mr. T. W. Richardson w^ere balloted for and elected Ordi- 
nary Members of the Society. 


[Maj, *5.1 

I.A., F.B.S., 0/ ihe Indian Forest FeparSS. ^ C.I.E., 

rp, (Abstract.) 

iLt ‘oSSdi 

c/ioAw comprises deL-iptionq^of^^r accotmt of IT* 

imperfectly known species ; of these i’®presentecl and 3' 

c^tna Kunstleri King & Gamble p «Pecies,~|i! 

P. pihdtfera King & Gamble ’ P ' p King & Gamble 

^uUicapitata ^ing & Gamble’ P Gamble, ^P 

^fulvoidea King <fe Gamblp P Vv King 4 GamKlci* 

King & Gambit ^ Gambfe ^ 

for which the 

.1 species, 


Fentapterygium GcortaoAmlKStl 5 of fte species- 

Gamble, P. perafe«e KiA'o- & Panoifio^um S A 

Gamb e, witf Pame^f duuZnKZ t 

^^hlalraKidg&dJJ^H^ZZZt^'"? & Gamble, SdS 

go^wosite 23 genera and 31 species ^ species; also 

G. King: four others* jShf?// descri^bed W 

3Ffiiat^"5£Si| 

In addition to the foreScI I 

pe» 1 genns and species ha’s T order iKoMofm- 

whikS of the Ro^rarBlt°’^-‘^®P 

Societv^haq' I’-R.S., forierl^Rt ^‘^7 Calcutta ; 

■4U 


JUNE, 1905. 


The Mcaitlily G-eneral Meeting ot* the Society was held on 
Weciiiesclaj, the 7th June, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

The 'Rev. E. Francotte, S. J., in tlie chair. 

The following members were present : — 

Dr. K. Aniianclale, Babu Dwarkanatli Chakra varti, I\Ir. L. L. 
Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Hr. W, C. Hossack, Mr. J. Macfarlarie. 
Mr. H. H. ^lann. Major D. C. Phillott, I.A., iMr. R. B, Simpsoin 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhusaiia, and 

E. Yredenburg. 

r/.yiVn/w: — The Rer, L. Delaimoit, S.J., Mr. J. INL i^laclurcn 
and Mr. E. Yieux. 

The minutes ot the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Twenty-five pre.sentation.s were announced. 

Pandit bTava Kanta Kavibhushan was ballotted for and elect- 
ed an Ordinaiy Member of the Society. 

It Avas announced that the Hon. Mr. Justice J. G. YModrotfe, 
Mr. C. R. Marriott, and Captain Stuart Godfrey, had ex- 

pressed a Avish to withdraAA’ from the Society. 

The General Secretary reported the deatli of Mr. H. W. Peal, 
an Ordinary ]\Iember of the Society. 

The proposed revision in Rules 5 and 7 of the Society’s 
Rules, of Avhicli intimation had already been given by circular 
to all members, Avas brought up for final disposal. The votes 
of the member.s Avere laid on the table and the Chairman requested 
any Resident :Memhers avIio had not expressed their opinion, to 
take the present opportunity of filling in voting papers. Five such 
papers Avere filled in, and AAdth the 106 returned by members, 
were scrutinmed, the Chairman appointing Messrs. H. E. 
Stapleton and L. L. Eermor to be Scrutineers. The Scrutineers 
reiiorted as foil oats : — 

For ... 

Agaiust 
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RULE 5. 


PRESENT Role. 


Pkofosed Rule, 


Candidates for Ordinary 
Membersliip shall be proposed 

Mode of Election 

of Ordinary seconded by 
Members, another, Ordi- 
nary Member, The name of the 
candidate, his proposer and 
seconder, shall be laid before a 
Meeting of the Council, and 
shall be read at the two Ordi- 
nary General Meetings of the 
Society which next succeed such 
Meeting of the Council, and 
during the interval shall be sus- 
pended in the vSociety’s Meeting- 
room. The candidate shall be 
bailotted for at the second of 
such Ordinaiy General IMeet- 
ings. 


Candidates for Ordinary 
Members I lip shall be proposed 

Mode of Election ^nd 

of Ordinary seconded by 
Members. another, Ordi- 
nary Member. The name of 
the candidate, his proposer and 
seconder, shall be laid before a 
Meeting of the Council, and if 
approved, shall be recommended 
for election by ballot at the 
next Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Society, The names of 
candidates recommended by the 
Council for election shall he 
communicated to the Resident 
Members of the Society, with 
the usual notice of the General 
Meeting, and in case any five 
Ordinary Members consider it 
desirable, they will be at liberty 
to demand that the candidates’ 
certificates be suspended in the 
Society’s Meeting-room until 
the next following General Meet- 
ing, when the candidate shall be 
bailotted for. Any such de- 
mand for a postponement of 
election made uncler this rule 
must be made in writing, signed 
by at least five Ordinary Mem-' 
bers, and presented at the Ordi- 
nary General Meeting before the 
proposed election takes place. 


RULE 7. 


during 


Present Rule. 

Should there be no meeting 
the Recess months of 
September 
and October, 

Ordinary Mem- tlie Council 
bers during the i n t. 

Becess. shall be em- 

powered to 
elect candidates for ordinary 
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Proposed Rule. 

Should there be no meeting 
durixig the Recess months of 
S ep t e m h er 
'and,,:'. October,', 
thej,',,, 'Uouhcil; 
','sliall ,, , 

powdered to 
elect candidates for Ordinary 


Council empow- 
ered to elect 
Ordinary Mem- 
bers during tlie 
Becess. 
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Meiiibersliip, wlio sliall liaTe 
been duly proposed and second- 
ed at .the General Meeting of 
the Society in August, or wliose 
names may be received as can- 
didates during tlie Recess, Siicli 
t'andidates sliall be ballotted for 
at the Meeting of tbe Council 
next .succeeding tliat ad wliicli 
tlieir names and tliose of tlieir 
proposers and seconders sliall 
liave been laid before tlie Comi- 
cil, and during' tlie interval 
between the two meetings these 
names shall be suspended in the 
Society’s Meeting-room, as pro- 
vided in Rule 5 ; and it sliall be 
necessary for the due election of 
such, candidates that not less 
than two-tliii*ds of the ]\£eiiibers 
of Council present at the meet- 
ing shall vote in their ihvoiir. 
Such elections shall be reported 
and confirmed at the first Gene- 
ral Meeting of the Society after 
"the Recess, ' 

1. An Analysis of the 
■Ch-Andra Vidyabhusana, M.A. 

2. Note on a 
■dale, B.A,, D,Sc. 

The paper willhe published 

3. 

Father D,ehoh, S.J. 

The paper will be published 

■ 4 . 

•Chandra Das, Bahadur, 0 J.E. 

5.' 

Bnudelkhtind 


Membership wdiose names may 
be received as candidates during 
the Recess. Such candidates 
shall be ballotted for at the 
Meeting of the Comurd next 
succeeding that at wdiieli tlieir 
names and those of their pro- 
posers and seconders sliall have 
been laid before the Council ; 
and during the interval between 
the two meetings, these names 
shall be sn spend ed in the 
Society’s ]\feetmg-rooni. It sbail 
be necessaiy for tbe due 
tion of sucli candidates tliat 
not less than two-thirds of tlie 
Members of Connell present at 
the meeting sliall vote in tlieir 
favour. Such elections shall be 
reported and contirnied at the 
first General Meeting of the 
Society after the Recess. 


rhe following papers were read : — 

Lankavatcmi Sutra. — By P,roe. Satis 

Eoch Shrine in Lower Siam,— ‘By N, Annax- 
in the Memoirs. 

EeUgion and Gustoms of the Uraons or Oraons, — By ^ Rev. 

ComimmicMed by Mr* E, A. Gait, I.C.S. 
in the Memoirs. 

Tibet under her Last Kings ( 1484-1642 A,D.). — By Rai Sar at 

Note on a Becomposition Product of a Peculiar Variety 
Gneiss. — By C. A. Silberrad, B.A., B.Sc., LC.S, 




bi 


'Tlie following new books liave been added to the Library from 
July to xingiist, 1905. 

Aimaildale, ITelson. On Abnormal Ranid Larvtn fimn. Nortli- 
Easterii India. London^ 8®.^ 

Froceedings of the Zoological Society cf Lowhm. WOo, L 

Fre-<d. hy the Aiithor» 

BosCj Chmii Lai, Bai. Goiiibnstion... An address, etc. 

■ . Calcutta, 1905. S°. 

Presd.. hg fJuy Co:dio.{tta Uuirersity 

■Cachari Primary Aritlinietic. (Paiseb banta sygaiig. ) 1 art !« 

etc, Shillong, 1905, etc. 

P'resd. hy the Chief Commissioner tf Assam, 

Chapman, Sydney J The Lancashire Cotton Indnstey. A 

study in economic develo]nneiit. ^ lto«, ■7ie^, ej ,ldU4. • 

Puhlkafion^ of ihe Jluivi-rsdij of ?.Lancl,t:.drr, L.o,t mi. 
Series, No. I Freed, by the University. 

CoroMi'.o iLusiu:.\i. Spolia Zeylanica. Vol. I, etc. 

C<nviho,190S,efc. 8°. 

Davenport o B. Statistical Methods with special reference to 
Biological variation... Second, revised edition. 

New York, 1904. 8°. 

Dercle 0. De la iiratique de notre medeoine chez les Arabes. 
Yo’cahulaire arahe-franjais d’expressioiis niedicale.s, e 

„:lZ;/er, 1904. 8°. 

Eitel, Fn-uest J. Feng-Slmi : or the rudiments of Xatiiral 

Science in China. .xJinmOii, io/o. o • 

Freer Paul C. The preparation o£ Benzoyl- Acetyl Peroxide, and 
iTsnl as an inteltiial antiseptic in cholera and dysenteiy. 
dilaniUi. 1904. 8°. ,, 

Bureau of Qacerument Laborutones, ManUa, JS o. 4. 

Presd, by Uie Bureau. 

Haeckel, Kmst. Her Kamp nm den Entwiokelnngs-Gcdanken. 
DreiTortriigv....Mit...Tateln, etc. Seriwi, 1905. 8, 

Presd. hy the Author^ 



HahHj Me-V, Ferd, Kiiriikli Folklore in the oris’iiial. Collected 
and transliterated bj Revd. ,F. Halm,' GalcMa, 1905. 

P}^esd. hij the C4o'cernm-ent of Bengal. 

Herzog*, Maximilian. A Fatal infection hy a liitlierto imdeserib- 
eel cliroiiiogeiiic . bacterium: Baciliiis aureus fetidus., 
Manila, 1904. 8^. 

Ihireatiof Government Lahoratories, Manila, No, IB, 

^ The Plague : Ba.cteriologj, morbid aiiatoiiiY, and histo- 

pathologj, etc, Manila, 1904. S° 

Btireau of Government Lahoratories, Manila, No, 2B, ■ 

Herzogs Maximilian, axd others. I. Does Latent or' dormant 
plague exist where the disease is endemic. By M. Herzog and 
C. B. Hare. II. Broiicho-piieumonia of cattle: its associa- 
tion with B. Boviseptiens. By P, H. Mmoliey and ^7. Sorrell. 
III. Report on Pinto-Paho Blanco. By P. G . Woolley. lY. 
Rotes on analysis of the water from the Manila water supply. 
By C. L. Bliss. Y. Framhmsia : its occurrence in natires of 
the Philippine Islands. By P. G. Woolley. Man fc, 1904. 8T 

Bureau of Government Lahora fortes, Manila, No. 20. 

Jobling, James W. axd others. Texas fever in the Philippine 
Islands and the Far East. By J. W. Jobling...and P. (1. 
Woolley... The Australian Tick — Boopliilns austiulis Fidler — 
in the Philippine Islands. By 0. S. Banks. 

Manila, 1904. 8°. 

Bitreau of Governmetit Laboratories, Manila, No. 14. 

Jobling, James W. Preliminary Report on the study of Rinder- 
pest of cattle and carabaos in the Philippine Islands. 
Mamla, 1908. 8°. 

Bureau of Government Lahoratories, Manila, No. 4. 

Presd.hy the Bureuiu 

Kalidasa. Kalidasa. A complete collection of the various read- 
ings of the Madras Manuscripts. By the Rev. T. Fonlkes. 
3voLs. Madras, 1904, ,8°. 

Presd. hy the Government (ff Mad ms, 

Ealisankara SiddhiEta ¥agisa. Krodapattrasahgrahaor criti- 
cal notes on Anxitmanajagadisi, Pratjakshanumanagadadhari, 
Pratyakslianiimanamathuri, Y yutpathivada, Saktivada, Muk- 
tivada, Sabdasaktipmakasika and , Kusumanj a li... Edited by 
Pundit Yinclbyesvariprasad Dyivediii,..and Kyayacharja 
Yamacbarana Bhatfcacharya. Ease, I, 

Benares, 1905, etc., 8°, 

GJiotuhhamha8ansIcriiSeries,No*9^ 



Xirkby?' William. Practical Prescribing and Dispensing for ■ 
medical students. Manchester^ 1904. 8^ 

Fiihlications of the Umversity oj ManMies^^ Series^ 

No, 2, ' ‘ ■ ‘ ■■ 

■ ■ Presd, hy the Jjmversity. 

landoa? Perceval. Lhasa. .An account of the country and 
people of Ceiiti'al Tibet and of the progress of the Mission 
sent there by the English Grovemment in the year 190o-04, 
etc. 2to1s. Londoyi] 190^. 8^ 

Little, A. G-. Initia Opermii Latinornm cpiae saeculis xiii, xiv, 
XV, attribiiiintnr secmidtim ordineni alphabeti disposita. 

MaMchester, 1904i. r ' ' • 7 'c« ' * 

PiMtcationsof the University cif Mancliester, lilstorietd 

No. 2. ' ■ ^ 

Preset hy the University* 

Lorini, Eteocle. La Persia ecoiiomica contemporauea e la sua 
questione monetaria. Tioma. 1900. 8°. 

McGregor, Eidiard 0. I. Birds from tlio Islands of Bomblon, 
Sibuyan and Oresta De Gallo. II. Pnrtlier Notes on birds 

from Ticao, Ouyo, Onlion, Oalayan, Lubarig and Luzon. 

Manilayl99h, 8°. ^ . . ' 

Btmiait of Government LahoraforwSj Mamni^ 

Presd.hf the Bureau, 

Madras District Gazetteers. Madras, 1904^^ etc. 

rreml hy the Government of India, Home Department. 

Manila. — Bureau of Oovemment Laboratories. I. .Description of 
new buildings. By P. C, Freer. H-^A Catalogne of the 
Library. By Mary Polk. Manila, 1905. ^ ^ 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No. 22. 

Keport of the Superintendent of Government Laboratories 

in the Philippine Islands for the year ended September 1st, 

Fourth Annual Report of the PhUippine Commission. 

Third [etc.] Annual Eeport of the Superintendent of the 

Bureau of ''Government Laboratories for the period from Sep- 
tember 1st, 190.S, to August 31st, 1904 [etc.]. 

Manila, 1905, etc. 8°., , n 

Presd by the Btirea-n, 
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Merrill? Dictionary of the' names of tlie' , 

Philippine Islaiids. Mcmilii^ \Q0^, ^ ^ 

Btirecm of Chvimiment Lcthoratories^ Manila^ 

_A Review of the identifications of the spedes described 

ill Blanco’s Flora de Filipinas. . Manila, 1905. ^ 8^ . 

B%remi/(f Gcn:emment Labor afories, Manila, ho, , 

MllSffrave, w. E. and Clegg, Moses T. Trypanosoma and 
Trypanosomiasis, with special reference to Surra in the 1 liilip- 
pine' Islands, ALanila, 1903. 8°. ^ 

Btmmi' of Govermnent Lahoratories, Manila, Iso. o. . 

— Pt. I. Amebas : tlieir cultivation and etiologio sigmij^- 

cance. By W. E. Mnsgrave and M T. Clegg. Pt n._Tie^ - 

ment of intestinal Amebiasis— am ebio dy sent ei) t ,e 

tropics. By W. E. Mnsgrave. 3ra«i?.«, 1904 b . 

Burean of Government Lahoratories, Mamla, jSo. lo. 

p 7 '€sd. hi} the Burean. 

Nevill H.R. Partabgarli. Allahabad, mi. 8°. 

Gazeffefrs of the United Trotmce ot Agra and Ondh, 

Vd.XLVIL 

Rai Bareli. Allahabad, I90b. 8°._ . r>.,M 

District Gazetteers of the Umted Provinces of Agra and <Judh, 

Vols. XXXIX. 

Presd. by the Government of India, Home Department. 

Neville. Ralph. Garden Cities. A Warbm-ton Lecture, etc. 
Manchester, IQOi. 8 °._ ^ 

MancJiesf^r TTniversti If Lectures, JSo, X. 

Presd. by the University. 

Nityasvarupa Brahmacarl. [Parapabfa gin- 

bajraii by ISfit-yasTarnpa Brahmacari.J 
Brindarana, 1905, 8°. 

Presd. by the Author. 

Oliiften 0. Throngb the unknown Pamirs. The second Danish 
® Pamir Expedition 1898-90.... With maps and...iUnstrations. 

London, 1904. 8°. 




Owen’s. College, Manchester. Historical. Essays by Members^ of 
tbe Owen’s College, Manchester, published in eommemoration 
of its jubilee, 1851-1901, X/omZot;^, 1902. 8°. 

— — — — Studies from the Biological Laboratories. (Studies ia 
Biology) etc, VoL I, III, &tc, Manchester, 1886, 1895, etc. ^ 8^. 

.... — Studies from the Physical and Chemical Laboratories, 

etc, YoL I, etc, Manchester, 1893, 8°. 

— Studies from the Ph 3 ^siological Laboi’atorj, etc. \ ol, I, etc. 

Manchester, 1S91. 8°. 

— — — “Studies in Anatomy, etc. YoL II, etc. 

Manchester, 1900, etc, 8*^. 

Presd. by the Vicborui Tlniversity of MancliesUir. 

Penny, Per, Frank. The Church in Madras, being the history 
of the ecclesiastical and missionary action of the East India, 
Gonipaiijr in the Presidency of Madras in the seventeenth aiid 
eighteenth centuries... lYitii illustrations. London, 1904. 8^. 

Presd. by the Government of India, Howe Department, 

Rajaram Ramkrishna Bhagfawat. An Attempt to analyse the 
Malia-Bharata — from the higher Brahminical standpoint. 
Bombay, im. 8L 

Khordeh— Avesta searched. I. Mihr^ Ya^t—from the 

Brahminical standpoint. Bombay, 1904. 8°. 

Presd. by the Aidhifr. 

Readymoney, hTasarvanji Jivanji A University for Besearch- 
Record and Instructions. hTatiire-History M^iseum and des- 
criptive defining Bature-History tables illustrated : or JN ature- 

HistoTv Research thinkinsr tables and i lives tig’'ating or sorting 
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: 

Smeeth, W F. The OccniTence of Secondaiy Angite in' tlie 
'Kolar Scliists. Bangalore^ 190b, 8®. 

Mysore Geological Bepartmerit^ Biilletin^ 

■ 

' w 


FresclMy fM Mysore Geological 



Smith, W, Robertson,, Lectures on tlie Reiigion of tlie Semites. 

First Series. Tlie fundamental iiistitTitioiis.,.R’ew edition. . 

Lonckm, 1901, 8°. 

Bimiett Ije£tures, 1888-89. 

" B 

IIH 


Stebbing,, E. P-. iipon the ** Bee- Hole” borer of teak in 

, Burma. , Galeutta^ 1905., 8°. 

Fresd.hy Fie AuBwr, 

'^p 


Strong, R* F- Preliminaiy Report of the appearance in tlie 

Islands of a disease cliiiicallj resembling glanders. 

Ma.nila, 1904. 8°. 

Burea'ii of Government Lahoratories, Manila^ No 1, 

■ 

m 

p 


Protective Inociilation against Asiatic Cholera — an experi- 

inental study. Manila, 1904. 8*^. 

Bureau of Qovermnent Laboratories, Manila, No 16. 

f. S’*? 

■’if 

1 


——Some questions relating to virulence of micro-organisms, 

•with particular reference to their immunizing powers, 

Manila, 1904. 8°. 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No. 21. 

f 

i 


Presd. by the Bureau. 

m 


Sydow, P. and H. Monographia Uredinearum sea specierum 
omnium ad hunc usque diem desoriptio et adumbratio system- 
atica. YoL I, Lijpsiae, 1904^, etc. 8°. 

, N? 

: 

Tait, James. Medimval Manchester and tlie beginning of Lanca- 
shire. Manchester, 1904. 8°. 

Ptihlicatlons of the University of Manchester, Hisforiral Series, 

No 1. 

Fresd. by the University. 



Vallabhacharya, Brl. Ann Bbashya, on Brahmasutra...With 
a commentary called Bbashya Prakaga by Goswami §ri 
Furnshottamjee Maharaj. Edited by Ratna Gopal Bhatta. 

Ease. I, etc. Benares, 1905, etc. 8°. 

Benares Sanshrit Series, No, 99* 



Watson, C, 0. Ajmer-Merwara. Text and Statistical tables. 

Ajmer, 1904, 8^. 

Bajputana District Gazetteers, 

I 

r 

■ 

- 

; 

: 

Presd. by the Government of India^ Home Department. 


. 
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Wegener, Dr, Georg.' Tibet und die englisclie Expedition.,. Mit 
zwei Karten nnd acbt Voilbiidern, Halle a.8,, 8®. 

Weintz, H. J. Hossfeid’a Japanese Grammar comprising a 
maimal of tbe spoken language in tlie Roman cliaracter, 
Ijondon^ 1904, 

Weismaillls August. Tbe EToIution Theoxy... Translated by J. A. 
Tbomson...and M. R. Tbomsoii, Illusti’ated, 2 vols. 

London, 1904. 8° 

Wherry,. William B. Glanders : its diagnosis and prevention, etc. 
Manila, 1904. 8°. , 

Bureau of Government Lahoratories, Manila, No, 24, 

— Some observations on tbe biology of the cbolera spiril- 
lum. Manila, 1904. 8°. 

Bureau of Government Laboratories, Manila, No, 19. 

Woolley, Paul G. Report on Bacillus violaceous [sA- j Manilae ; 
A patbogenio microdi^ganism. Manila, 1904. 8°. 

Bureau of Government Lahoratories, Manila, No. Id, 

Presd. by the Bureau, 

Wright, G. A. and Preston, C. H. Handbook of Surgical 
Anatomy... Second edition. Manchester, 1905. 8^. 

P'lMications of the University of Manchester, Medical Series, 
No. 8. ‘ ' 

Presd. by the University, 

Wylie, A. Kotes on Cbinese literature: -with introductory ije- 
marks on tbe pi^ogressive advancement of tbe art ; and a list 
of translations from tbe Gbinese into various European lan- 
guages... Kew edition. Shanghai, 1901, 8^, 




JULY, 1905. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th July, 1905, at 9-15 p.m. 

Hfs Honoce Sie a. H. L. Feasee, M.A,, LL.D., K.O.S.I., 

President, ill tlie Chair. 

■ Tlie following’ members were present-: — 

Dr. K Annandale, Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Babadar, 0.1,1., 

Mr, L. L. Permor, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr K. H. Knox, Mm J. 
Macfarlaiie, Dr. M. M. Masooim Major*.!. P. Maynard, IJLb., 
The Hon. Mr. A. Pedler, Major D. C. Phillott, I.A., Gaptam L. ■ 
Rogers, Mr. S. C. Saiiial, Mahamahopadbyaja Ha,^ra^d 

Sbastri, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Mr. G. H. Tipper. Pandit S^atis Gbandra 
Vidyablinsana, Mr. E. Yredenbiirg, Tbe ReT. A. 3^'. Young. 

FmtoV/.—Mr.' Hallowes. Ga^t W. B. Rennie, l.A. 

■ ^ Tbe minutes of tbe last meeting were read and confirmed. . 

Forty presentations were announced. 

It was aiiiionnced'tbat Mr. L. Morsliead bad expressed a wisli 
to withdraw from the Society, 

The General Secretary reportedthedeath of Raja Jayakrishm 
Das, Bahadur, an Ordinary Member, and-Dr./^^. T. Bianford, 

P.R.S., an Honorary Member of the Society. ' 

Read abstracts from programmes from the following Gon- 
gresses.and Exbibitioii : — .. „ : V 

1. From Coiigres International dPxpansion Economique 
Mondiale, 1905. 

■An International Congress of World- wide Economic Expan- 
sion,-. (Oongres International d’Expansioii Economiqne Mondiale) is 
to be held under the auspices of the Government of Belgium at 
Monsill September next (1) subscribe, (2) draw up a report, (3) 
send a delegate. Tlie organisers suggest that the ^fciety would 
be particularly interested in tlie section which relates to the follow- 
ing booking observations in uncivilised 

regions in order to olhain scientific notions on the native,^ social 
life, and manners and customs, and raise them to a higher civiliza- 
tion ? ' ' . . 

2. From Oongres International pour fietude de la x-adiologie 
et de rionisation, Liege, 1905. 

An International Congress for the Study of Badiology and 
Ionisation is to be held under the auspices of the Government of 

45 
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and Agricnltural Exhibition. 


invited to participate. 

3. From Indian Industrial 
Benares, 190.5. 

A prospectus has been received of the Indion T« i„ < • i ■, 
Agricnltural Exhibition to be held at Beimrer 
the next Indian Jlational Congre.ss. necjoii witb 

toLdiS Sit "« S'Ws?’ f 

1. Babu Sarasi Lai Sarkar— for hi.s essay entitled “ On h 

jr„y"p„rii n“ *”■« 

tke Lp;.te»e.tS^ ’SKM “ 

valent of nickel.” (With Diagrams.) eo< > o-chenucal eqm- 

Tlie Pi’esident announced : — 

S"” Ohanto 

Kbrai-j Oommitiee^TdMatoi.'D!' a'pMEoi'A ° Sd'h “ **'' 
a Phnhgi.al'b.S.Lta^.tyS.''- 

and 

Aaiatic Society forwarded with their letter dated ISth .Tune 19ah 

SSite S' M;.^ L^MacS^f k\tit 
Haraprasad Shastri, ^sLonS V E MuS^ 

Pandit Pramatha mth TarkIbhu.sLn, proS bv Mi? m’ 
wardld\v ^th1°HoSbf??*''Y exhibited a Tibetan Scroll for- 

Chand^ ™yabh11,^i“r5.toJ onX"’ ®““ 

, -The note mil be published in the Memoirs. 


[Jiilj, 1905.] tJie Adcdic Society qf Bengal, 

„ Til e following papers were, read : — 

1. The GatlioUc %Iissiori in Ne]gal and the Nepalese Anthmihes 
cevdtin‘y),-~-By Gomnimiicated hy the FMlo- 

logical Se&'elaTy. 

Tile paper will not be pablislied by tlie Society. 

.2, Four new Barnacles from the neigMomhood cf Java, ivith 
llecords of Indian Pedimcidate Forms.-- By N. Annakdale, B.A., 
D.Sc., Beputy Superintendent, Indian Museum, 

Tlie paper will be piiblisbed in the Alemoirs. 

3. Additions to the collectmi of Oriental Snakes in the Indian 
Mimumy Part IL-Spedmems from the inda m cms and Nicohars. — By 
N, Annandale, B.A., D.8c,\ Ikymty S npenntf ndenL Indian Mriseum. 

4. The Tibetan Version- of the I*'! itmanasamuccaya — the First 
Indian ivork on Logic proper — hrougld from Tibet by the Me Tibet 
Alission.— By Sx'nii Cua:;^ D m VLOYlBHtismx, M. A. ' 

Tbe paper will be published in tbe Journal and 'Proceedings 
for August, 1905. 

6 . Materials for a Flora cf the Malaya^i Peninstda, No. 17. — By 
Sib Cteobge King, K.C.I.E,, LL.D., P.R.'S.. late Super M 
Boyal Botanic Gardsn, Galcutta, and J, S. Gaaible, C.l.B., 
lale ()f the Indian Fbrest Bepartrnent. 

(Abstract.) 

This contribution coniinences with Katural Order Myrsinem, 
and is continued by Sapotacem, Fbenacese, Styracem and Oleacem. 
'Tbe draft of Ehemiceue was prepared by Sir George King, that of 
tbe other Orders by Mr. J. S. Gamble ; but tbe new species are 
given under their joint names. 

In the Katural Order 7 genera are described with 

80 species, of which the large genus Ardism furnishes 47. The 
new species are 36 in number, viz., Mmsa irnpressinervis vacdipahangL 
ana ; Myrsine perakensisoYAd Wrayi; Fmhelia ScorfecJiinu, angnlosa, 
Bidleyi, and inacrocarpa ; Labisia paucifolia and longisfyla; Ardisia 
chrysophylli folia, solanoides, fulva, lankawlemis, labisicefolia, 
montana, sinuata, platyclada, Kunstleri, Scorteohinii, ohlongijolia, 
tefrasepala, biflora, tahanica, Wrayi, minor, perakensis, Meziana, 
Bidleyi, rosea, kmgipeduuculata, Maingayi, themfolia, and hanihii- 
setorum; and xintistrophe candata and Gnrtisii, A Tenasserim novelty 
has also been described Fmhelia Gallatlyi, The "Working out of 
the Malay plants of this difficult Order has been rendered easier 
owing to the recent Monograph of the Order by Herr Caii Mez, 
in EnglePs Pflanzenreich, 

In the interesting^ and dihportant Natni^i Ordeh Sapotaces^ 
there are 8 genera with 49 species, of which 25 are new, viz., 
Siderotyhn Berryantim^ Isommtra perakemi^ and rufa; Pdyena 
lon-gepedicellata (Biace), Ilavilandif sessUis, ohhmfolia oaiA selangor-' 
ica ; Bassia aristulata, Kingiana (Bi’ace), Kumtleri (Brace), 
penicellata, Gnrtisii, laimJoUa, rupicola, perakensis, Braceana, langi- 
styla, cnprea, penangiana, amd erythrophylla ; Palaquimri Bidleyi,^ 
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'microphylhmi,Eerwyi^ An Andaman Islands snPr>,-B 

lias also been included, Mimmops andamcmensis. Some of t 
species,, It will be noticed, bear 4e name given in1he cln K 
Herbarium by Mr.. L. R. Brace, formerly Curator • but lie mol? 

gave names without descriptions. ->1 > merely 

* 1 ® almost equally important Natural Order Ebenncev 
^ere are two genera with 42 .species, of which 24 are ne4 44 
Mabu meniia-iia renosa, olivacea, Glarkeam and pwahensi, •’ n,v'’ 
pyros Wrayi, mh-rliomhoidea, dumosa, Seortechirdi Sh.ror’;- 
t^sHs pauefora, eUipsoidL, 

areolata, Gr^tisif^ 

of gives two genera and 28 species 

nui^4 ^viV The new species arJ 8 in 

niimbei, viz Symplocos Pukosa, puherulenta. mmticola 7?,V7/,4 
BraMicena,^ penangial. 

case ivith Myrsineas, so m Styracem also, the work has been fm, 'if 
EnSei^ Monograph by Herr Brand in 

of wMch^ are 6 genera with 22 specie, s 

paludosa^nd camlata; and Olca platycarpa and a^disieddZ " 

.djio»t toILrJAShe 


AUGUST, 1905. 


Tlie Montlily Greneral Meeting of the Society was lieid on 
Wednesday, the 2iid August, 1905, at 9-15 p.M. 

The Eev, E. Eeaistcotte, S.J., in the chair. 

The following members were present 

Mr, J. Bathgate, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Babu Amulyacharan 
G-hosh Vidyabhiishan, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. T, H, Holland, 
Mr. D. Hooper, Pandit Navakanta Kavibhushana, Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, Mr. H. H. Mann, Dr. M. M. Masoom, Major P. P. Maynard 
I.M.S., Mr. G. E. Pilgrim, Captain L. Bogers, I,M.S., Dr. E. D, 
Ross, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree, Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 
prasad Shastri, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Mr, H. E, Stapleton, Pandit 
Pramatha Hath Tarkabhushan, Mr. G. H. Tipper, Pandit Vana- 
mali Vedanta Tirtha, Pandit Jogendra Hath Vidyabhushan, 
Pandit Rajendra Hath Vidyabhushan, Pandit Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhushan, the Rev. A. W, Young. 

Visitors : — Bahu Sai^at Kumar Das, Mr, W. R. LeQuesne. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty presentations were announced. 

It was announced that Major E. H. Brown, I.M.S., had ex 
pressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. H. E. Stapleton had been 
appointed to officiate as Anthropological Secretary of the Society 
during the absence of Dr. H, Annandale. 

The Chairman also annouueed that the following gentlemen 
being largely in arrears of subscription had been declared de- 
faulters and that their names would be posted up in accordance 
with Rule 88, 

Mr, R. G. Black. 

Babu Ramani Mohan Mall ick. 

Babu Jaladhi Cb. Mukerjee. 

With reference to the resolution of the Council regarding the 
rejection of certain hooks from the Society’s library published in 
the Society’s Proceedings for June, 1904, the Chairman announced 
that the Council had resolved that the Library Committee should 
settle the prices of books with, authority W offer Government pub- 
lications to Government.,. ^ „ 

The Chairman presented to Rai Sarat Chandra Dass, Bahadur, 
CJ.B., a diploma from the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society electing him a Foreign Corresponding Member. 

Sri Kripamaya Dev Anang Bhim Kesori Gajapati Maharaja^ 
proposed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, seconded by 
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Mr. J. Macfarlane ; Lieut.-CoL C. P. Lukis, M,B., P.R.O.S., LM.S« 
proposed by Captain L. Rogers, LM.S., seconded by Captain 
J. W. Megaw, I.M.S. ; Captain D, McOay, M.B., proposed 

by Captain L. Rogers, I.M.S. , seconded by Captain J. W. Megaw, 

I.M S. ; Bieut. 0. A. Gourlay, M.B., I.M.S., proposed by Captain 
L. Rogers, I.M.S., seconded by Captain, J. W. Megaw, I.M.S. ; 
Captain J. J. Urwin, M.B., I.M.S., proposed by Captain L. Rogers^ 
I.M.S., seconded by Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S.; Captain 
W, W. Clemesba, M.B., I.M.S., proposed by Captain L. Rogers 
I.M.S., seconded by Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S. ; were ballotted 
for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Owing to non-receipt of tbe MS. of the paper entitled ‘^The 
Tibetan version of tlie Pramanasamuccaya,’’ by Prof. Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana, read at the July General Meeting, the 
paper is not published in the Journal and Proceedings for August 
1905. 

1 The following papers were read : — 

1. A Tibetan Chart containing the charm of Vajrahhairava,’—- 
By Prof. Satis Chatora Yibtabhtjshan, M.A. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

2. History of NyayasSstra from Japanese sources.' — Maha« 
MAHOPAUHYAYA HaBAPRASAB ShASTRT, M.A. 

3. Notes concerning the people of Mungeli Tehsil^ Bilaspore 
Pistrict. — By Rev. E, M. Gobbon. Communicated by the Anihro^ 
pological Secretary. 

4. Amulets as Agents in the Prevention of Pisease in Bengal . — 
Communicated by Mr. A. IST. Mobebly, I.C.S., Stiperintendent of 
Pthnography, Bengal. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

5. A Short History of the house of Phagmodu, which rtded over 
Tibet on the decline of Saky a for upwards of a century till 1482, 
A.P.r—By 'Rki Saeat Ceanbea Das, Bahabub, C.I.E, 

6. Additions to the Collection of Oriental Snahes in the Indian 
Museum. Pari S,—By K. Annanbale, B.A., D.Sc. 

7. The Kantabudiyas of Cuttaclc. — By Jamini Mohan Das. 
Communicated hy the Anthropological Secretary^ 

8. The Age of Jimuta Vahana. — By Pandit Pramatha IiTath 
Tarkabhushan, 

The paper will he published in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

9. Sal-Ammoniac : a Study in Primitive Chemistry. — By H. E. 
Stapleton, B.A., B.Sc. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

10. Alchemical Pquipment in the Eleventh Century, A.P.— 
By HE. Stapleton R. E. Azo. 

The paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

11. Note on the Bhoiias of Almora and British Oarhwal.-^ 

By 0. A. Shebbing, M.A., I.C.S. Communicated by Mr, R. Bern, 
hC.S. 




9mm 


Tlie paper will be published in the Memoirs. 
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NOVEMBER, 1905. 

Tlie Moiitlily General Meeting* of the Society ^vas held on 
T7ednesda,y, the 1st ISToYember 1905, at 9-15 P,M. 

The Hon. Mr, JiTSTf.C'E Asutosh Mukhapa'dhyaya, M.A., I),L., 

F. R.S-E,, yice-President, in the chain 

The following ineinbej s were present : — 

Dr. K Aniiandale, Mr. I. H. Bnrkill, Bubii Mainnolian 
Chakravarti, Mr. B. D. Chaiidhiiri, Mr. L. L. Permor, The Rev. 
E. Prancotte, S.J., Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. T. H. I). 
La Touche, Mr. J. Macfarlane, Major D. 0. Phillott, LA,, Mr. 

G. B. Pilgrim, Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Mahainahapadhjaya 
Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. R. R. Simpson, Pandit Pramatha STnth 
Tarkabhiishan, Pandit Yanamali Yedantatirtha, Pandit Rajendra 
Kath Yidyabhusaua Pandit Satis Chandra Yidyabhiisana. 

Visitor: — Mi\ G. de P. Cotter. 

The minutes of fclie last meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and sixty-eight presentations were announced. 

The Chamnaii announced : — 

1. That the Council had appointed Mr. H. E. Stapleton as a 
member of the Coancil in the place of Mt*. R. 0. Lees, resigned, 

2. That Dr. H. Annandale having returned to Oaleutta had 
taken over charge of the duties of Anthropological Secretary from 
Mr. Stapleton, 

3. That Mr. L. L. Fermor had been elected to serve on the 
Library Committee during the year. 

The Chairman also announced that in accordance with Rule 38 
of the Society’s Rules, the names of Mr, R. G. Black, Babu 
Ramani Mohan Mallick and Babu Jaladhi Chandra Mukerjee had 
been posted up as defaulting members since the last Meeting 
and were removed from the Members List. 

The Chairman also announced the fallowing resolution of the 
Council regarding the submission of communications for publi- 
cation in the Society’s Journal and Proceedmgs ” and Memoirs:’ 

‘‘The attention of authors is drawn to Rule I of Regulations 
regarding the submission of communications for publication. Ko 
alteration or addition necessitating any considemble change of 
type may be made in proofs. Should any ^uch alteration or 
addition be necessary^ it teaddMiii' % duly 'dated 

and initialed. ‘ f ^ ** - ■ ' 

-■Mr. L. S. O’Malley,’ by the Hon. Mr. 
B. ’A.. Gait, seconded 'by Mr. J. , Macfarlane,- Mr. A. M. T. 
Jackson, I.O.S., proposed by the Hon. Mr. H. H. Risley, seconded 
by Mr. J. Macfarlane; were ballotted for and elected Ordinary 
Members, ' ' f ■ 
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Dr. K. Aniiandale exhibited living specimens of the “ Rains 
(fir omhiMurri grandissinium). 

The Anthropological Secretary exhibited Aveighing-beams of 
the ‘‘bismer type from cliferent parts of India. 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Vidya^a^i Thdkur. — By Gr. A. Grieksox, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

2. Some remarks on the Geology of the Gangetic Plam.'^Bii 

E. Molonv, IC.S. . ' ‘ 

3. The NafdUu-l-Mamir. — By H. Beveriboe, I.O.S. (retired). 

4 JSfotes on the Species ^ External Gharacters and Habits of the 
Dtigong. — By N. Axnandale, B.A., D.Sc. 

5. Hedyotis sisaparensis^ a hitherto undescribed Indian 
species. — By Captaix A. T. Gage, I.M.S. 

6. Besult of the examination of tlie JSfyaya Sntras of 
Gatitama. — By Mahamahopabhyaya Harapeasab Shastri, M.A. 

The paper will be published in the Journal and Proceedinasf 
Yol. I, No. 10. 

7. Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. IVo. 18 . — 
By Sir George King, K.O.LE., LL.D., F.R.S., and J. S. Gamble, 
Esq., C.I.E., M.A., E.R.S. 


Owing to an unforeseen cause of delay, it has been found 
necessary to postpone the publication of the Natural Orders No 75 
Apocynace^^ No. 76 Asdepiadacem B,nd. Ho. 77 Loganiacese for, 
a short while; consequently the present part, No. 18 of tlio 
‘‘Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula,” contains the 
orders which succeed, , No. 79 Hydrophyllacese to No. 85 
Lentihulariacese inclusive, together with No. 87 Bignoniacese and 
88 Pedalincese. No. 78 Qentienacese Bzb already appeared in part 
17, and No. 86 Gesmracese yrBl have to come later on with the 
three orders above mentioned as having had to be postponed. 

The whole of the work or six out of the nine ox’dei^s now 
presented : Gonvolvulacese, Solanacese, Scrophidarinese, Orohanchace^e^ 
Lentihulariacese, and Pedalinese has been done by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prain, I.M.S. ; that on the Boraginece by Sir G. King; and 
that on Hydrophyllacese and Bignoniacese by Mr. Gamble. 

The nine orders include 53 genera and 150 species ; some of 
the species are now described for the first time. 

The paper will be published in full in an Extra No. of the 
^\Tournal and Proceedings for 1905. 

8. Some notes on dates of Stibandhee and Bingnag. — By 
\ Mahamahopabhyaya Harapeasab Shastri, M.A. 

The paper will be published in the “ Journal and Proceedings J 
Yol. I, No. 10. 
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ruit(»’s .—Mr. and Mrs. P. JJiieklana, Mr. J. u. crown, mr. 
J M. Burioiee, Mr. Douglas H. Campbell, Babu Asutosb 
Obatterjee, Captain Coldstream, 

Mrs. J. D. Guise, Mr. Holmes, Mrs. Kilburn, Colonel Mac^, 
Captain and Mrs. Murray, Mr. ^Kinea^ Mr. H. 

Mr. W. H. Pickering, Mr. Pearre, Mr. J. Wibon, Mr, R. W. 
Williamson, and others. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 
Thirty-five presentations were announced. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. I. H. BurkiE had been 
re-elected a member of the Library Conamittee during the year. 

The General Secretary read the following resolutions of the 
Sub-Committee appointed by Council to frame new rules for lend- 
ing out inaiius€5?ipts. 

Loans to India, 

Eesolved ; — 

1. No manuscript shaR be lent out to “^mber or non- 
member without the recommendation Of one of the Philological 

Secr^tanY^ of a manuscript or ^escripte to non-members 
must receive the sanction of Council iii addition to the recom- 
mendation of the Philologic^ Secretary. .lomaniled 

In the case of non-members a security may 

2 . As a rule the number of manuscripts which a member is 


Proceechnys nj the Asiatic Society of Bengal. [Deceinl)ei- 

entitled to borrow shall be limited to two, but this number m-.v l,„ 
exceeded on the recommendation of the Philological Committee 

0. livery loan shall be reported to the Council. 

months lent must be returned at the end of three 

u^’ to Editors each individual case will be 

d6alt with on its own merits. 

• under which each editor may borrow m'lim 

scripts will be forwarded with his letter of appointment. 

Loans to JEJtiropp, 

1. Loams cannot be made to private individuals but onlv to 

Corporate Bodies. •- 

.o CoTOorate Bodies in Europe must receive tlie 

sanction of the Council. c 'e tnc 

3. The loaii i.s to be made in the first instance for .six 
months only, and renewals of loan for periods of three months 

_4. With each manuscript lent a form will be sent in 
duplicate, and three forms of application for renewal : one form will 
be retained by the borrower and the other duly signed by him 
returned to the Society. * 

1 5. That the Corporate Body to whom the loan is made will 
not be at liberty to allow the manuscript to leave their premises. 

General Mules, 

f’ /“^““script of special importance or rarity shall 

be placed by the Philological Secretaries in consultation on a 
reserve list, pese mannscripts will be marked in the Library 
Catelogue with^ asterisks, and, as a general rule, shall not be lent 
out 01 the bociety s rooms. 

7 It is, however, at the discretion of the Council, .in verv 
special cases, to sanction tlie loan of such manuscript. 

B'orm of Acknowledyment. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of . JS^o 

m good order and condition, to be held iii' toust’for ■theAsiatid 
teociety of Bengal and not to be removed from our premises. 

We hereby undertake either to return the said manuscript bv 
tne.. ....... ..(the date being six months from the date of presum"- 

able arrival) or to make a formal application for renewal of the loan 
y tlie,. . ...(five months from the time of presumable arrival ), 

nd we furtherunderta^toreturn the manuscript in the same order 

and condition securely packed by insured parcel post by the. 

if previous sanction to retain it for a further period has not been 
received by the.. 

54 , , ’ . ^ ' 
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Froceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Form of Application for JRsmical, 

We have acknowledged the receipt of on 

the The manuscript has been used for . . ........ months- 

T he manuscript is wanted for a further period of three 
months, and we shall be obliged by the Society’s sanction of this 
renewal 

Mr. B. R. Watson, proposed by Mi*. D. Hooper, seconded by 
Dr, Annandale ; Mohamed Hossain Khan Midlmt, proposed by 
Dr» B. D. Ross, seconded by Mr. J. Macfarlane ; Mr. K. Marsden, 
proposed by Dr. B. D. Ross, seconded by Mr. J, Macfarlaoe ; 
Mr. J. Wilson, proposed by Mr. T. H. Holland, seconded by 
Dr. B. D. Ross ; were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members. 

Dr. Annandale gave an exhibition illustrating’ the use of 
the blow-gun in Southern India and Malaya. 

Mr. T. H. Holland gave a lecture on recent earthquakes in 
India (lantern demonstration). 

The following papers were read : — 

1. Farth Eating and the Earth-eating habit in India . — Bg 
D. Hoopeb. and H. H. Mann. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

2. Formation of Neio Castes, — By R. Buhn, LO.S, 

3. Notes on the Fauna of a Desert Tract in Southern hid hi, 
land II—By N. Annandale, D. Sc. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs, 

4i, Ascaris halicoris Baird.— -By Dr. v. Linstow. Com- 
municated by IST. Annandale. 

5. Animals in the Inscriptions of Piyadash — By Mongol an 
Ohakravarti. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs^ 







INDEX SLIP. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Annandaie, N. — Notes on an Indian Worm of the Genus Ctmto- 
gaster. Journal and Proo. As. Soc. Bengal, VoJ. I, No. 4, 
1905, pp. 117-120. With ! pi. 

Description of Ohsetogaster hengalensu. Annandale, N. sp,, nov. 
p. 117, 

Bionomics of CJisetogaster hengalensis. Annandale, N, pp. 

118-120, 

BOTANY, 

Hill, B, G. — The Colouring Principle of the flowers of 
Nyetanthes Arbor- tristis. Journal and Proe. As. Soc. Bengal, 
Vol. I, No. 4, 1905, pp. 102-105. 

Nyetanthes Arbor-tristis — Colouring Principle of— Preparation 
and Properties. Journal and Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. I, 
No. 4, 1905, pp, 102-105. 





INDEX SUPS. 

ZOOLOG-T. ~~nug Aots in Baluchistan. 

Bengal. yIi. 1, No. 3, 1905, pp. 33-34 
Jom. and Pr . ^ Calcutta Tanks. Jour, and 

Annanda-LE, N. Th J g 1905, pp. 72-^3. 

Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. I, 

B.ihh, K G-. grandissimum), ^our. and 

the Eains insect { ^ 1905, pp* 74-80. 

Proc* As. SCO. Bengal, m 

Notes on the Oneottl lessias m Ceylon. 

P-. A. SecBeog.,. Vol. I. 
C- A.n..asle, .. .P, (Ageetl^... "««» 

Hills, p. 85. (Agamidse). Yunnan, 

Galotes yunnanensis Annandal , ■ P 

p. 87. 




eeeata et coeeigenda. 

Dr, Annandale’s paper, Journal and ProceediM&, Tol. I., >o 


5, May, 


1905. 

Page, 143, line, 31, for frontsnasal, read frontonasal. 

147 23, for has supraooulars, read has 5 snpraooulars. 

:: i5i: :: 

„ 151, „ 33, Gulf, the Varanus and hromaah® 

from Oman, 






INDEX SUP. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Annindale, N. — Coiitl’ibutioBS to Oriental Herpetology HI. 
ISTotes on tlie Oriental Lizards in the Indian Museum, with a 
list of the species recorded from British India and Ceylon. 
Journal and Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, VoL I, No. 5, 1905, pp. 
139451. 

Lacebtim — 

Mahida anaktdar, Annandale, N. nom., nov. pp. 
143444. 

Lggosoma MUanense^ Annandale, N. pp. 144. 

„ JDmsumierii, var. Concolor, var. nov., 
Annandale, N. p. 145. 

Gacharense^ Annandale, N. sp. nov. 
pp. 145. 




CoEBiGENBXJM Yol. I, part 8, p. 211, 

Heltcops indicm^ Anud^udidle^ MypdrMna enhydris (Sclineid,) 




INDEX SLIP. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Annandale, Felson. — Additions to xihe Collection of Oriental 
Snakes in tke Indian Museum. Part 3. (Witk 3 figures) 
Jour, and Pi^oc, As. Soc. Bengal, Yol. I, Fo. 8, 1905, pp. 
208-214 

Typhlopid^. 

Tyj)hlops ha^paladua, n. sp. from Malay Archipelago. 

Annandale, F., pp. 208-209. 

Typhlops acuf US, hBibitii oi, ipip, 209. 

CoiiUBEIDiE. 

Dryocalamus tnstrigatus^ from Malay Ai*chipelago. 
Annandale, F., p. 210. 

Ahlahes gilgiticus, n. sp. from Gilgit. Annandale, F., pp. 

210-211. 

JDt^sadoideSy n. gen., Annandale, F., pp. 212-213. 

Bipsadoides ded]ptetis, n. sp* from Malay Archipelago. 
Annandale, F., p, 213. 



Tiie following new books liave been aclcled to tlie Ijibraiy 
from October to Decembei^' 1905, 

Amiandalej Kelson, and Eobinson, Herbert 0.' Fasciculi 
Malayenses. Zoology, Part I., etc. Antbropology, Part I., 


INDEX SLIP. 

GEOLOGY. 

Molois'Y, E.— Some remarks on the Geology of the Gangetio 
Plain. Jour, and Proc. As, Soc. Bengal, Vol. I, No. 9, 1905, 
(N.S.), pp. 230-235. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Aknakbale, N. -“Notes on the Species, Habits and external 
characters of the Diigong. Jour, and Proc. As. Soe. Bengal, 
Vol. I, No. 9, 1905, (N.S. ), pp. 238-243, with three plates. 

BOTANY, 

Gaoe, a. T. — Hedy Otis sisaparensis : a hitherto undeseribed In- 
dian species. Jour, and Proc. As. Soc. Bengal, YoL I, No. 9, 
1905, (N.S.), p. 244 



Tte following new books have been added to the Ijiforaiy 
from October to December, 1905. 

Amandale, kelson, and RobiESOB, Herbert 0. lasciciili 
Malayenses. Zoology. Part I., Anthropology. Part I.. 


INDEX SLIP. 


anthropology. 

B0RN R.— Pormation of New Castes. 
Soc’. Beng., Vol. I, No. 10, 1906, pp. 


Journ. and Proc. As 

256-257. 



The following new books have been added to the Library 
from October to December, 1905. 

Aliaaildalei Ij^elson, and RobinsOE, Herbert Cl' Fasciculi 
Malayenses. Zoology. Part I., Antbvnnni/w.^ i 


index SLIP. 


AhiTHROPOLOGY. 

BtJEN R.— Formation of New Castes. 

Soc’ Beng., Tol. I, No. 10, 1906, pp. 


Joum. and Proc. As 
256-257. 



The, following new hooks have heen added to the Lihrary 
from Octobei* to December, 1905. 

Aanandale, Mson, and RobinSOE^ Herbert 0.’ ..Fasciculi 
Malayenses. Zoology. Part I., Anthropology. Part i., 
eio, London^ Neto York^ Bombay y 1903, etG» 4P, 

Fresd, by Dr, M, Annandtfh., 

Arnold, D. Vernon. Vedic Mete in its histori<3al deveiopniert, 
Gamhridge^ 190^, 8®. 

Bk^kYik,^BepaTtment van Landhouio. Het bestellen K’.ahieii- 
jsaden nit Amerika. Palate, 1905. 8®. 

Presd, by the Botanic Institute of Bmtenmrg, 

BolL 0. A. Manual of Colloquial Tibetan. Oalcaitafl^Oo, 8®. 

Bmcial DiSTRi(:rr G azetteers. 0alcutta^l20h^ etc, 8^. 

Presd, by the Oove-mment of Bengal, 

BHAriAVADGiiTA. Die Bhagavadgit^ aus dem Sanskrit iibersetsit 
mit einer Einleitung iiber ihre ursprungliche Gestnlt, ihre 
Lehren und ihr Alter von Richard Oarbe. 

Leipzig,; 1905. 8°. 

Blochot, E. fitudes de grammaire pehlvie. Paris, [1902.] H^, 

Bowrey, Thomas. A Geographical Account of Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 1679.... Edited by Lt.'Col. Sir 
R. C. Temple. Cambridge, 1904. 8“ 

Hahhiyt Society's P^iblications, 2nd Series^ No. XI L 

Presd. by Govem^mnt of India, Home DepaHment. 

Btadley-Birt, P. B. The Story of an Indian Upland... With,,, 
illustrations and a map, etc, London, 1905. 8^. 

Butterworth, Alan, and Venuiropaul Chetty, V. A CoUectHin 

of the Inscriptions on Copper-plates and Sb^nes in the XeMom 
District, 3 pts. Madras, 1905. 8°, 


Presd, by the Govt, of Madras, 




Caspari. A Grammar of the Arabic Language, tmislated trow 
Gie German... and edited. ..by W. Wright. Third edition, 
revised by W. Robertson Smith and M. J. de Goeje. i vol». 

Gnmhridge, 1898, 8®. 

C.iN.VDA.— Dept of the Interior. Statistics of the_ Doinmion of 
Canada. [With x'esource map.] [Ofh£?r«, 1905.J o. 

Preisd. by Dept, of the Intenor, Canada. 

Oollins, F. Howard. Author and Printer. A gnide for a,nthors, 

editors, printers, correctors of the press, ^ composi oi , 
typists... Second impression, 1905. , 

Copeland, Edwin Bingham. I. The Polypodiacwn of the P^P* 
^pine islands. II Rew species of Edible Phihppme Fung.. 

Manila^ 1905, 8®, 

Bureau of Govt. Laboratories, Manila, No. 2S. 

Presd. by the BmeaM. 

Crawley, Erne.st. The Mystic Rose. A study of primitive 
marriage. London, 1902. fe . 

Dingelstedt, Victor. Bast and West. I Edinbmyh, 190^.} 8*. 

B.,;printed from the Scottish Geojraphical 

Presd. by the Author. 

DoUffhty, Charles M. Travels in Arabia Desert®. 2 vols. 

GamhridgeylBSB. 8®. 

E. B. Cowell... Ninth Edition. London, 1905. » ■ 

Foucher, A. fitude sur I’k-onographie boaddhique de Plnde 

d’apres des textes inedits. iyui>- o . _ .. . 

BibUotMque de VLlcoh des Sautes etudes. Sciences Behg.euses. 
Tol. 13, pt. 2. 

Giles, Herbert A. An Introduction ^ 

Pictorial Art... With illustrations. Shanghai, 

Gibson Margaret Dunlop. Catalogue of the go^ 

Co;;ent of S. Catharine on Mount Sinai. London, 1894. 8 . 

Studia Sinaitiea, No. III. 




Glade* Alfredo F. Projecto cle iiiia estacion. de seMiida da«e. 
.... La Plata, 1904, 8°. 

Presd, hy tJie JJntversidml de La Plata, 

Glaser* Eduard. SiiwA ^ und al— ‘lIzzA mid .die altJemeBisidieii 
Insclirifteii,. MimeJien, 190^. 8° ■ 

Presd: hy the. ■Autki.tr, 

GOHIsdle^i Carlos, Proyecto de piieiite de Biamposteria. 

La Plata, 1904. .8° „ 

Fresd. by the llnu'ersukid dre/La Pla^^ 

Hertz, Gerald Berkeley. The Old Colonial System. 

Manchester, 190^, 

PuMkations of the JInwerszty of Ma^fchester Hlstoriml Series, 2S'a. S, 

Presd^ by the llmrersify, 

Hostea, H. Dolmens et Cromlechs dans les Palnis. 

Brtixelles, I90b, 8®. 

'Exfmif desi Missuras Beiges de la Compagnie de Msmk 

Fresd, by the Antk()r. 

JOEg, S. W. K. de. Het Diogen van Coeahladeren. 

Batavia, \90h. S°. 

Presd, by tlie Botanic hisUtute of Bidteaierg, 

Krause, Ai'thnr. Die Pariavolker der Gegenwart. Inaiigiira]’ - 
Dissertation, Leipzig, 190Z. 8®. 

LawSOE, Sir Charles. Memories of Madras. London, 1905, 

LepeSOECUr, Paiiait-Chaiies. La Pi*ance et le Siam. 

Paris, 1897. 8®, 

Presd. by the Societe Academiqtie Indo-Chmoise de Fraaee, 

Le BtraEge, G. The Lands of the J^tern caliphate, Mesopo- 
tamia, PeiTsia, and Oentml Asia from the Moslem Conquest to 
the time of Tiinui\ Cambridge, 1905, 8®. 

Cambridge Geog^iripMcal Series. 

Lewis, Gilbert N. L Antocataljtic decomposition of Silver 
Oxide. IL Hydiution in Solution. Manila, 1905. 8®, 
Bureau of Govt, Lahorafories, Manila, No, 80. 


Presd. by the Bvrejiu. 
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tokiiCliatyaj Sri, and Varadagurti, Sri, Tattvasekliara-, By 
Sri Lokacharya. Edited by K, K. Y. S. A. Eiminiija Das 
of KancM and Tattvatrayacliulukasangralia by Kninara 
Vedantacbarya Sri Yaradagiiru, edited by Acbarya Bliatta- 
natbaswamy* Benares^ 190^, 8° 

Benares Sanshrit Series^ No, 106. 

Ii5llllb©tgy Binar. Peter Artedi. A bi-centenary memoir written 
on behalf of the Swedish Eoyal Academy of Science.., 
Translated by W. E. Harlock. Upsala, Stockholm,, 1905. 8®. . 

Fresd. hy the Academy. 

LoWj Lyman H. Collections Lyman H. Low, Jac N, van Gelder 
et d’nn amateur anglais. Monnaies et medailles de FAmeri- 
que, de FAsie, de FAfrique et de FAustralie. 
lAmsterdam, 1905.] 8°. 

Fresd. by Herr J, Schulmitn. 

Malcolm, Kapier. Five years in a Persian Town. 

Lmdo7i, 1905. 8^. 

Miguez, Adrian Pereyra. Proyecto de edificio para facultad de 
ingenieria. La Flata,, 1904. 

Fresd. by the TImversuiad de La Flata. 

Mirza Huscyn, of Hamaddn. The Tarikh-i-Jadid or new History 
of Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad the Bab... Translated from the 
Persian... by Edw^ard G. Browiie. Cambridge, IS9B. 8°. 

Mitra, Sarat Chandi'a. A few Biiiari folklore parallels. The 
Singing games of Bihar. The Identity between a Panjabi 
and a Bengali aceiimulatioii droll. Fote on a new type of 
Indian folktales, etc. Bombay, 1903. 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

An ancient Indian drama of the tenth century A.D. 

[Calcutta, 1903.] 8^ 

. Bihari life in Bihari rmrsery rhymes. 

[Calcutta, 1903.] 8°. 

, Bihari life in Bihari riddles. [Bombay, 1905.] 8®. 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

. Further notes on Rain-compelling and Rain-stopping 

Charms. [Bombay, 1905.] 8°. 

From the Journal of the Anthropohgical Society of Bombay. 
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Mitr% Sai’at Chfiiidi’f}. I^ote on. Glay-eating as a racial cliarao- 
teristic. [Bow6ay, 1905.] 8°. 

From- the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 

— Note on the Egyptian origin of an incident in Indian 

folktales, IBomhay^ 19G5.] 8®. 

From the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. 

— . On the Bihari custom of placing expiations on the 

crossways. [OaZcw#a 1905.] 8°. 

. Sun- worship in Bihar. IGalcutta^ 1904.] 8®. 

Presd, by the Author, 

Mu^iammad B. al-Hasan B. Isfandiyar. An abridged transla- 
tion of the Histoiy of Tabaristan... based on the India Office 
MS. compared with two MSS. in the British Museum, by 
Edward O. Browne. London^ 1905. 8^^. 

M, J. W, Gihh Memorial, Yol IL 

Freed, by Mr. Bernard QuaTitck. 

Murray> John, A Handbook for Travellers in India, Burma and 
Ceylon,,. Eifth edition. Lond(m,19Gb, 8®, 

Nevill, H. R. Sitapur. Allahabad, 19m, 8° 

District Gazetteers of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
Vol.XL, 

Presd, by the Government of India, Home Department, 
Kobbl Foundation. Code of statutes. Stockholm, 1901. 8°. 

Presd, by Kungl, Vetenshaps^AJcademie, 

RapsOUj E. J. Indian coins and seals. Pt. TI. 

[Lo7idcm, im,] 8^. 

From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October 1905. 
. On the alphabet of the Kharo^the documents. 

Hxtrait du tome I des Actes du XlVe Gongris International 
des Orienialistes. 

Presd by the Author, 

Eamsay, w. Decomposition of water by radium. 

Upsala, Stockholm, 1905. 8®. 

Meddelanden frlin K, Vetenskapsakademiem Ndbelinstitut Band X, 
No. L 

Presd. by the Academy. 






EathgeE, Friedricli. The Preservation of Anti(j[uities.,.Triiii8- 
lated...froBi tlie German, ei^c. Gamhridge^ l^Oh, 8°. 

RawliESOE, Geoi'ge. The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy or tlie 
Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia, etc, 

, London^ 8^. ■ 

Religious Systems OB' THE World. x 4. contribution to the study 
of comparative Religion. A collection of addresses, etc. 
London, 1905. ,8^^.' 

Seebohni, Prederie. The Tribal System in Wales,.. Second edi- 
tion. London^ 1904. 8“ 

Skeat, Waiter. Fables and Folk- Tales from an Eastern Forest. 
Collected and translated by W. Skeat, etc, 

Oamhndge^ 1901. 8°. 

Sniith, W, Robertson. Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia.., 
New edition. With additional notes by the antlior and by 
Professor I. Goldziher... Edited by Stanley A. Cook. 

London^ 1903. 8°. 

Sottas, Jules. Histoire de la compagnie Roy ale des Indes oiieii- 
tales 1664-1719. ...Onvi'age accompagne..,d’un appendice de 
technique naval e. Far is, 1905, 8". 

Sterling, Eev, R. A Grammar of the Arabic Language. 

London, 1904. 8°, 

Strong, Richard P. The Clinical and Pathological significance 
of Balantidium coli. Manila, 19Q4i, 8® 

Btireaii of Govt , Lahoratories, Manila, No. 26, 
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Abaliog,"pr. n., 152., ■ 

A h fiidhammattheisamgaha, 99. 
Abliisamaya,160. , 

Abhyagata, 38. • 

Abul Fazl, 137, 138. 

Abu Sa‘ld Sultan, 137. 

Adam’s Bridge, 43. 

Adhhuta Sdgara MS., 48. 

Adisura, Raja, 36. 

Afaq Begam, a wife of Babar, 137. 
A^madl, 273. 

Ahmad Kliwajagi Kisani, 137. 

Ahmad Shall Bahadur, 130. 
A'in‘uAk'bm% 45. 

Aita, pr. n., 38, 

Ajiipala, King, 4. 

Akalankacleva, Buddhist logician, 
218. 

Akbar, Some rare coins of, 125. 
Alcbarndma, A7, 

Akshapada, Logic of, 249. 

Ahshopdda Sutra, 177. 

Akshi, a capital of Farghana, 187 
Alamiana pratyaya dhydna Sdstra, 
221 . 

‘Alamgir II, Some rare coins of, 126. 
Altyn Bishik, 137. 

Amdo, province, 113. 

Amitabha, Image of, 110. 

Anai, pr. n., 36. 

Ananda Bhatta, author, 46. 
Anangapala Deva, 261. 

Ancient Kyaya, Optimism in, 261. 
Anhihapaddhati, 

Anuruddka Shtakaf poem, 99. 
Annruddha Thera, a learned Pali 
author, 99. 

Arabinda, pr. n., 37. j , 

Arima, ^own, 3* .i. . k.;. r . 

Archseologisoh Onderzoek-op Java en 

^ j 'i-i }k • ; -i 

Ardbavainasika or half-nihilist, 249, 
Arsaling, pr. n., 152. ^ . 

Aryadeva, philosopfhW^, ^78* \ . 

Asanga, author, ^4. i i’'" " ' j <* j ?' • 
Astasdhasrikd Prajfidpdramitd, 169. 
Ataud-daulah, poet, 236. 

Atisa, Remains of, 108. 

Anrangazeb, Some rare coins of, 126. 
A valokite^vara, Image of, 111. 

Agam Shah, 129. 


Babar, the Emperor, 1§7- 
,, Memoirs of, 137. 

Baharndmd, Some MSS, of the, 138".- 
Badali, pr. n., 38, 

Bahadur, 273. 

Bahurupa, 37. 

Bakarganj, Inscription of, 46. 
Baluditya, Raja, 264. 

Ban gala, pr, n., 37. 

Berezine, publisher of Mubayyam, 
138. 

Beri, King of, 152, 153. 

Beveridge, H. A few interesting 
tilings about the Emperor Babar, 

137. 

Bhadanta, 221, 222. 

Bhadrapalita, minister, 221. 

Bhatta Mahodadiii, 8. 

Bhatta Naraya^a, 35. 

Bhxmaratha, King, 2. 

Bhimavarman, 48. 

Brahma SandeSah, 42. 

Bimjagapura, town, 43. 

Bibliotheca Lindesiana, 188. 

Bithu Bandya, pr, n., 36. 

Bleazby, G., Mr , 121, 123, 

Bodhiruci, author, 169. 

Bodhisattvas, Images of, 110. 

Bon, religion, 152 

Boro-Bodur, a Buddhist Sanctuary in 
Java, 95. 

Brahma Ksatra, an appellation, 60. 
Brdhma^a Sarhasva, author of, 36. 
Bran dee, Br., Dir.-Genl. of Arch,. 

Survey, Botch East Indies, 94. 
Buddha, Image of, 110. „ . , i 

Buddhist Lc^oians, Names of, 218. ! 
Sects, Eighteen,^ of Tibet, 

Bukka family j of Vijayanagar, 251. 
Bushing, border state, 154, 

Byang, province, 167. . 

';r' ; . ■/" ' • ^ o 

Gdtaka Sandem, 42. 

Ohagpoiri, a monastic institution, 
116. 

Ohag-fcse-tugu, place, 202. 

Ohahada Beva, 262. 

Chakar, Khan of, 152. 
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Cham-clieii-ohoijegakya Ye^eg, 112. 
Cliaadragiipta, Inscriptions of, 252. 
Chandragnpta II, King, 48. 
Cliandraprak^sa, Raja, 253. 
Changa-Kung, appellation, 204. 
Charters, Tabnlar abstract of the 
eleven, 25-26. 

Chatta, family, 35, 36, 37. 

Oliatfca, S'akuni, pr. n., 36. 
Oha-zang-kiing, place, 204. 

Chethang, Monastery of, 114. 

Choi Khor-ling, college, 115. 

Choi Sink ha, place, 202. 

Ohoi-tog Gya-tsho, 165. 

Chola, nation, 43, [King, lOi. 

Chola I, Rajrajendra Kulottunga, 
Oholka, province of Tibet, 154. 
Ohomonkhar, village, 203. 
Qhoraganga, pr. n,, 50, 51. 

Chuiigar, 155. 

iPhjam-chen Shal-reh Lhakhang, 
temple, 113. 

tDIbyam Khang, temple, llO. 
Chyan-chub Gyal-tshan, 204. 
Cbyahgkba, province of Tibet, 202, 
Chyang-shon, 203. 

Chyang-tag Chyan, Head of the 
State Obnrch, 205. 

Ohyang-tse, college of religion, 109. 
Chyan-n4, Governor, 206. 

Ohyan-n^ Rinpoohe, hierarch, 202, 
Chyarog-dong-ohan (evil spirit), 113. 
Chyazang long, place, 204. 

Chyipa Kharaang, college, 113. 

Chyog Nampar Gyalwa, 115. 

Coins, 121 

Conjeevernm, town, 101. 

Copperplate Charters, Fonr new, of 
the Somavansi Kings of Ko^ala, 1. 

B 

Hachan, town, 112. i 

Dag Lah-zig, family, 202. i 

Dag-nid-ohenpo, hierarch, 204. | 

Dahala, country, 4. I 

Dahlmann, Father, S,X—- Archasolo- ! 
gisch Oriderzoek op Java en Ma- ! 
dura, 94. 

Dakhbid, town, 137. 

Daksina Kosala, ooantry, 2, 44. 

Dalai Yontan Gyatsho, 166. 

Dana Sagara^ MS., 46. ' 

Dansa-thil, hierarch, 202. . j 

,, town, 166, i 

DapAng, The monastery of, 114. 
Dapung, “ premier,” 165, 114« 

„ „ College of, 115. 

DapAng Shalngo, president, 115. 

„ TRlpaikuac incarnate Lama, 

' '115. 


Barbag, town, 114, 

Darbag-thang, Monastery of, 114, 

Bar ' Fiqh, appellation, 236. 

Darraa Rinchen, Gyal-tshab, Ho. 
Dar-ul-Mulk Hazrat, 263. 
DaMMmlwaray 159. 

Dasanariya, river, 7.,, 

Dawar Ba^sh,' Coins of, 127. ' 
Dajmn Khan, Ruler of Tibet, 164. 
Dayaree Kesava, pr. n^, 36. 

DeLx Kyid-Shoi, 167. 

Debala, pr. n., 37. 

Deladeli, village, 8. 

Deopara, Inscription of, 46, 

De qeg Lhakhang, 110. 

Desrid Sonam Choiphel, 153, 
De-Yan, college, 115. 

Dhanahjaya, pr. n,, 39. 

Dharadatta, ranaka, 7. 

Dharam, 160. 

Dharmakirti, philosopher, 217, 218. 
Dharma Raja, *= Upholder of religion 
163,206. s » 

Dharmottara, Buddhist Logician, 218. 
Dhoyika, poet, 41. 

Dhoyi Kaviraja, poet, 45. 
Dhruva^arman, 48. 

Dhyani Buddhas, 96. 

Dihnaga and his Pramana Samuocaya, 

„ Buddhist Logician, 217. 

„ Date of, 178, 226-227, 254. 

„ Different appellations of, 

222 . 

„ Life of, 218. 

„ Some notes on the date of, 

253. . 

„ Snpernatnral powers of, 220. 
Di-gun, province, 205. 
Dikh6ng^Di-guA, hierarch, 202. 
Dingsai, Sarikara, pr. n., 36. 

Disri Kuntob-pa, pr. n., 203. 
Divfikara Garagari, 36. 

DOg Leg-Se, 116. 

Dogon Pbagpa, 116. 

Dohdah, place,' 165. 

Doh-Soh, pr, n., 177. 

Dokari Masacataka, 36, 

„ Pippalai, 36. 

Dok-poiri, hill, 109. 

Dom-ton-pa, 107, 108. 

Dondub-dorje, 165. 

Do Ni^ je Padma Karpo, 107. 

* Don-yo-dorje, King, 152, 165. 

Dorje of Yarlnng, 203. 

Dorjepal, pr. n., 202, 

Dorje, Tag, Monastery of, 165, 
Douka Gura, 36, 

Dozon Ang, 137. 

Dsong of Holkha, 165. 
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Babolioi Tsang»Khaiig, chapel, 110. 
Dug pa, sect, 165. 

Dukliaag Chenpo, congregation hall, 
116. 

„ Gosig-ma, congregation ball, 

Dukhang, Images in the, 113. 
Dukhang-Karpo, 111. . 

j, -Uma, 109. 

Duk’pa, sect, 106. 

Dul-dsin, 110. 

Dufchuktini, Khan of, 152. 

E 

Bagievs Head, monastery. See 
KhyamgO“Chan, lOY. 

Eastern Ghats, 3, 

Edicts of Asoka, 43, 

Edward Terry, 266. 

Elliot MSS., Catalogue of the, 138, 
Equivalences, Table of, 268. 

Erskine, 137. 

E 

Farghana, province, 137. 

Fateh Khan. Gold coins of, 121. 
Fazer, Janies, 129. 

Firoz Shaz I?afar, Gold coins of, 121, 
Fleet, Mr., 1, 2, 3. 

Fryer, Mr., 268, 

G 

Gajpati, Baja, 237. 

Gahdan, Monastery of, 153, 108, 

„ hierarch, 153. 

Gahdan-tse, Palace of, 204. 

Gah*wa Nor-shon, pr. n., 114. 
Ganapati, 262. 

Gandavyuha, 159. 

Ganga Mohan Laskar — Four new 
Copper-plate Charters of the 
Somavaipsi Kings of Ko^ala (and 
Kataka), 1. 

Gahgela Cpadhyaya, philosopher, 
217. 

GanM, pr. n., 36. 

Garagari, Divakara, pr. n,, 86. 
Garhva, Inscription of, 48. 

Garuifa, pr n., 37. 

Gautama Pntitnnda, 86. 

Gautama Sutra^ 177. ' 

Gedun-Dub, 115. 

Gedun Gyarsho, 116, 165. 

Gedon Gyatsho, tlie Dalai Lama, 
166. 

Geduxi Phnn Phun-tshong Lozang 
Tanzing, minister, liO. 
Gegan-Khan, 162. 


Gelug-pa, institution, 166. 

Gephel Bivo-che, hill, 1 14. 

Geles Tag-kar*pa, 116. 

Ghazi-ud-din Khan, 131. 

Gibbs, Miv, 121. 

Gita GovindUy poem, 46. 
Gobardhan^lcarya, pr. n., 37. 
Gochh^shandi, wife of Dhanahjaya, 
39. 

Go-chye*khang, temple, 114, 

Godavari, river, 44, 

Gogochu, pr. n., 203. 

Gokar Tartars, 153. 

Gompa Shagrin, abbot t, 202, 

Gomtson, 202. 

Gongkar, place, 205. 

,j fort, 206. 

Gon-Khang, chapel, 109. 

„ Images in the, 113. 
Gon«po De-mar, (genius), Image of 
113. 

Gopee Bandy a, pr. n., 36. 

Gosvami Badhamohan, pr. n., 245. 
Grierson, G. A., Dr., on Yidyapati 
Thakur, 228. 

Gujarat Fabric, Coins of, 266. 

„ Soltanat, On some genealogi- 
cal coins of, 271. 

Gulbadan Begam, 237. 

„ „ Memoirs of, 137. 

Gdnabhadra, author, 159, 

Ghfa, Douka, pr. n., 36. 

Gushi Khan, 152. 

Gyal Khar tse, province, 167. 

Gyal Shonpal, pr. n., 203. 

Gyal-tshab Darma Binchen, 110. 
Gyal-tshan Kyab, Governor, 203. 
Gyal-tshan-zang, pr n., 205. 
Gya-Tva-tshang, college, 113. 
Gyal-wa-ni-pa, 115. 

Gya-mo-shong, village, 206. 
Gya-thang, place, 202. 

Gyavo, nickname, 203. 

H 

Halayang, place, 202. 

Halayudha, author, 35, 37, 

Halsi, Plates of, 48. 

JSanm d4tamy 42. 

Hansa Sandeia, 42. 

Hara Bandy a, 36. 

Kara Narayana, 36. 

Haraprasad ^astri: An examination 
of the Nyaya 
Sutras, 245, 

, „ History of 

Nyaya Sutras 
from Japanese’ 
Sources, 177. •' 
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Haraprasad S&stri ; Some notes on 
the dates of 
Snbandhuand 
Dmnaga, 253. 

Haribhadra Suri, a Jain writer, 248. 
Har§a, 7. 

Hashya, GangiiH, 36. 

9azrafc Imam A'zam, 236. 

Hayagriba, Tantrik image of, 114, 
Hemanta Sena, King, 46, 50, 51, 
Herbert, Sir Thomas, 267. 

Betudtmra, 221, 

Hgos-ohos-grnb, 159. 

Hienth Sang, the Great, 177. 
Einayanisfe, Buddhist doctrine, 249. 
Hodna, place, 166. 

Hodsalphng, the cavern of light, 

111 . 

Hodgson, Mr., 159. 

JFJbh-ten-shm-ron, 177. 

Holkha Dsong, fort, 165. 

Hor Jam, a Tartar Commissioner of 
China, 202. 

Hor Tibetans, a nomadic tribe, 202. 
Hosod, Khan of, 152. 

Hoso-tshe, province, 152, 

Ilphags pa-lah-kar-gsegs-pa-theg-pa- 
chen-pohi-mdo — Tibetan version 

of Lankavatara Sutra, 169. 

H ng-y -dg-Iing, fortress, 206. 

Hung Thaije, 165. 

Hwang-S 2 e«= yellow temple, 112. 
Hwenthsang, Chinese traveller, 
169. 


I. " 

Ilahi rupees, Inscription on, 123. 
r^ana, 37. 

Islam ^ah Suri, 131. 

Hvara Krf^a, 219. 


J 

Jahandar Shah, Coins of, 264, 
Jahangir and Nur Jahan, Some rare 
coins of, 125. 

Jalaja^da, place, 7. 

Jalhana, 37, 45. 

Janai, poet, 236. 

Jam-yang Ohoije, 114. 

Jamyang Gahlo, 115, 

,, ■ Hakya, appellation, 204. 
Janamejaya, king, 2 
Jangsa thul, country, 163. 
Je-Deleg-Nima, 116. 

Jenghis Khan, 162. 

Jetsundampa, 153. 

Jina, identified with Binni^, 221, 


Jinendrabodhi, Buddhist legician 
■218. 

Johnson, Eichmond, 138, 

Jovo Tagpa Eia, 20k 
Junagarh, Inscription of, 48. 

Jungar, Mongolian Chief, 108. 

K ..S'" 

Kahagynr, scriptures, 110, 

,, Lhakhang, 116. 
Kahdam-pa, sect, 108. 
Kakiisthavnrman, king, 48. 

Kalihga, country, 3. 

„ people, 3, 44. 

Kalinganagari, town, 44. 

Kalyang Gyatsho, 7th Dalai Lama, 
116. 

Kalzang Lhakhang, 116. 

Kamadeva, 7. 

KamalasOa , Buddhist Logician, 218. 
Kami, poet, 236. 

Kanada, the atomic philosopher, 252, 
Kanakanagnrl, Gandliarva town, 42. 

> Kfinci, town, 43. 

Kanoipura, town, 100, 43. 

Kang-yeng, province, 202. 

Kanjilala, family of Kulins, 37. 

Kann, pr, n., 37. 

Kardo, place, 202. 

Karingampath Narnbudri, poet, 42. 
Karjong, fortress, 206. 

Karma* pa, sect, 154. 

„ hierarch, 165. 

Kaaan, province, 137. 

Kaahmandi, 49. 

Kasili, place, 10. 

Kataka, country, 2. 

Kaveri, river, 43. 

Kdvydlanhdra Siitra Vrtti, 253. 

Kayya, King of Lata, 168. 
Kayyavihara, Monastery of, 158. 
Kazan, place, 138. 

Kearney, Mr., 138. 

Kerala, country, 42. 

Keralaputra, country, 43. 

Keralas, people, 43. 

Kelava Dayaree, pr. n., 36. 

„ Mahinta, pr. n., 36. 

„ Sena, pr. n., 35. 

Khalkha, country, 152. 

Kham, province, 113, 152, 202, 206. 
Khanpo Eingyal, 202. 

Khandbadam, 137. 

Khanda Kapala, Image of, 111. 
Khandoma, sainted fairies, 111. 

Khan Tangriyar, appellation, 137. 
Khartag Gonsar, Monastery of, 206* 
Khizr Khw&jah Khan, pr. n., 237. 
Khojand, prorince, 137. 
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. Khavas, History .of, . 

Ehokand, Khanate, of, lo7. 

Khon,.family,ll6; ^ ^ 

Khorfcog'Oha, .place,. 

■Khoblai ■ Khan, .Chinese. .Emperor, 

J. 16 ' 

Kliuday»« Saltan, appellation, 137 . 
Khyang-thnng-gang, 167 . 

Khynngo-clmn,: Monastery of., 107,^ 

. . 

King, White, Dr., 131. 

Mra-dMmn, 42 . 

KiriUafS, '2'ZS. 

Kokonor, country, 152. 

Kongpo, province, 106, 15 o. 

Konfcing Guahri, title of honour, 20o. 

Kosala, country,' 2. _ 

Four new Copper-plate 
Charters of the SomavansI kings 
of, 1. 

Ko^alendra, title, 2, o. _ 

Kosam, Inscription of, 48. 

Kramaditya, 255. 

Kysna Sarvabhauraa, author, 4^. 
Ksanika, 160. 

KaitimmiiivaU Garitmn^ Ao. 

Ku Ohyog-Hng, college, 115. 

Kumdra Gupta, pr. n., 254. 

„ „ li hing, 48. 

Kumarila, author, 254. 

Kulrauo Mongols, 152, 153. 

Kundalala, family of Kulms, 37. 
Kunda Vi^velvara, pr. n., 36. 
Khndu-ling, college, 154. 

Kun-zang, 165. 

Kusari, Yaha, pr. n., 36. 

Kushi Khan, Statue of, 110. 

Kushri, appellation, 153. 

Kutuhala, pr. n., 37. 

Kwa-tin Kan Sri, title of honour, 

206. 

Kwei-ke, pr. n., 177. 

Kya-ya-dag-ohu, family, 203. ^ “ 

Kyen-Hiln, Chinese pnme minister, 
206. 1 > ‘ 

Kyen Tad Di-Wang, Emperor t of 

China, 206. . -h/if ’ 

Kyid^shoi, place, 166. ’ : ' i;-'; , 

iKyhshoi, place, 167. ■ ' 

Zabb-u4atmr%Mi^' 

Lak§ma^asena, King of Bengal, 41* 
lalitavistura, im. ■ 

Lamas, Bed Cap and Yellow Cap, 15-. 
Lama-khang, 110. * 

Langohen ri, hill, 114. 

Langdarma, King of Tibet, 116, 153, 
166. 


Lahka-dvipa, island, 43. 

LanMvatdra S^fra, 159. 

■ ■■ ■ „ ' An analysis oi ; 

the, 169, ^ ^ 

Lata or Central and Southern 
Gnzerat, 158. 

Lilvada, district, 10. 

Leo-half rupee, found at A|imadabad, 
124. 

Lhabzang, 154 

Lhaje Phagmodu, hierarch, 203. 
Lhakhong Labrangpa, abbott, 203. 
Lha-tho-ri, King of Tibet, 227. 
Lha-zig, family, 204, 205. 

Lhobrag, province, 106. 

,, Shong-de, prwince, 202. 
Lindesiana Bibliotheca, 138. 

Li-Wang, Emperor of China, 206. 
Lluttaruma, village, 10. 

Lodoi Choi Kyong, 110. 

Lckapalas, Images of four, 109. 
Lokayala, sect, 159. 

Lopon Tagzang, pr. n., 204. ^ 

Lo-tsa-wa Ge Long, author, lo9» 
Lozang Gyatsho, 115. 

Lozang-Jinpa, 154. 

Lozang-Ung, college, 115. 

Lting Shoi, place, 166. 

■ ■■ M 

Ma-chen Pomra, mountain God, 111. 
Madana, pr n.,36. 

Madanapada, Inscription of, 4b 
Madanpala Deva, 261. 

Maddhila, place, 7* 

M^dhavacdrya, philosopher, 2ol. 
Madhava Kavindra, poet, 41. 
Madhumathana, Yinali, engraver 
12 . 

Madhusudana Bayee, pr. n., 36. 
Madjapahit, Kingdom of , 97 . 
Mababhavagnpta I, 1, 2. 

; ,, jf IIj 1» 3. 

Maha-Dtnn5ga, pr n. 177. 

Mah^watl* pr. a , , 160. ; 4 4 . - 

;; > 1, 2, 44. 

Buddhist doctrine, 249. 
Mahendt% mountain, 44. ; : , ; 

' MahinM KemvaJ 36. ^ 

Maitreya, ol, ^16. i _ 

' ■ - • ■' ,piha£«iO|*©r, 176. 

h-t ^4 ^ 

MaJjkbftfWSia.^Ti'., Mr., 188. 
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Malaya, lii11«raBge,,4S. 

Malyavaata, liill-rang©,'43. . ■ ' 
Mandelso, Albert, 267. 

Mani LHakbaag*® prayer- wheel tem- 
;':,ple,;l06. ; : 

Manja S^ri Bhairava, 109. 

Manju S'rl Mula Tantra, 107. ■ 
Man-pa-tva-tsbaag * medical college, 

, . 

Mai|isa'bhaksap:a, 160. 

Maqdum Azam, px\ n., 236. 

Martan<Ja, pr. n., 36. . . 

Masoataka, Dokari, pr. n., 36., 
Masyakarm, saint,. 43. 

Maulana, poet, 236, 
Meghadutara, Imitations of, 41. 
'Memoirs' of Babar,. 137. 

„ „ Gnlbadan Begam, 137, 

,MerTi,,,Monastery of, 116. 
Methog.Than of Gyal, 165. ' , 

Milaras-pa, Golden image of, 108. 
Mtirtdftns&Barvasva^AO, 

Mim'doiling. Monastery of j ■ 165, ■ 

Mir * Abdn-l-latif , pr. n., 236. 

Mirok, pr. n., .177, 249., 

Mir. Yahya, atithor, 236. 

Mirza 'Aland-daulnb, Qazvini, author, 
2'36.'- 

Mi-Wang, Nehn-Dong pa, ruler, 165, 
167. 

Mok Shok, pr. n> 177., 

Monasteries of Tibet, 106-116. 
Monkhar, place, 202. 

Mon-lam Chen po, 108, 165, 116. 

M onmoban C bakravarti on Pavana- 
diitam, a Sanskrit poem by l>hoyi- 
ka, a court-poet of Baksmaijasena, 
king of Bengal, 41. 

Mubayyan, poem, 138. 

Muobak, pr, n. 177. 

Mughal Emperors, gold and silver 
coins of, 121. 

Mnliammad I, 273.. 

, , bin Tnghlaq , gold coins of, 

. ■'■ 121 .; 

Muhammad-i-BaMityar, 45, 60. 
Mul;ammad Sarban, Darvesb, 138. 
Mujjabidiiddin, 130. 

Mukhaiti, family of Kulins, 37. 
Muktapida Lalitaditya, king of Kas- 
mira, 158. 

Murasima, town, 3. 

Muzaffar I and II, 273. 


Nafaisu-l-Maasir, a note on, 236. 
Nagadatta, pundit, 2.18. 
Nagab-rikor-sum, province, 206. ■ ■ 
Hagarjuna, philosopher, 178, 

Hagnas, sect, 163. 

Nag-pa Nam gyal -ling, college, • 116. ' 
Nag-p.a Tva-tshang, {Tantrik col- 
lege), 116. 

■ Nag-wang Oboitag, hierarch, 106. ' 

Nag-wang Lozang Gyatsho, 5tb Dalai 
^ Lama, 116. ' 

Nag-wang Tasbi, Tibetan ruler, 206, 
Nag-wang, Yese Gyatsho, 116. 

^ Nai-choikhang, :lli. 

Nairmanika, 160. 

Naiyaikas,'' sect, 163. 

NManda,'. monastery at, 157. 
Wdma-ru^a-paricclieda, 99. 

Nanabudri, Karingampath, poef, 42. 
Nam-Gyal, chorten, 110. 
Namgyal-ling, Govk housej 202. 

■, Namgyal Jong,. city, 205. 

Namkha Zangpo, governor, 114,. ■, 
Nam-me-chenpo,. lama, 204. , ■ ■: . . 

Namna Karpo., god, .114. 

Namo, place, 202. ' ■ 

Nangso Don-yod, chief, 166. 

Nanya, king, 49. 

Narasispha, 7. 

Narayana, poet, 42. 

Narayapa Ha|*a, pr. n., 36. 

' Naropa, Indian saint, 111 . 
Nasirud-dm Yabya, Amir, 236. 

Nava dhamma, 169. 
lia-wa Rong, people, 166. 

Nayari Tailabati, pr n., S6. 

Nedong, Palace of, 204, 202, 
Nedongtse, city, 204. 

Nebii Dong, province, 167. 
Nebu-Dong tse, town, 165. 
Nehu-Dsong, Fort of, 114. 

„ province, 114. 

Nebii-pa, governor, 112. 

Nemi dutam, 42. 

Nethang, place, 116. 

Ngah-ri, border stat e (Ladak), 164. 

! Ningma, monasteries, 156. 

Ning-ma, sect, 106. 

Rin-ma, Buddhists, 108. [137. 

Niyaz Muhammad ^okhandi, author, 
Nom-tsho, a lake iu Tibet, 202. 
Norpuiling, college, 113. 

Npsinha, commentator, 42. 

Ntaradi, village, 10. 

Niir Mubammad, 138. 

Nyagrong, province, 113. 

Nyang, province, 106. 

Nyaya, Ancient and Modern, 217. 

„ modern, Buddhistic origin 
of, 217. 


N 

Na-chii-tug, Lhakbang, 116, 
Nadir Sbah, 129. 
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NySyaUndU} logic, 217. 

Myaya SMimtOf Gofcama, 217. 
NySya^Sucmihandha't.24th\ ■ 
Wydyadvara S'dstra^ ,22 1 . , 

Wyayasarbasvaf 40. , 

■Hyfiya S'astra,, Bibliograpliy of, 177. 
Nyaya Sutras, An examination of. 
■245. 

,, . , „ His.fcory of, from 

Japanese sources, 177. 
Nydyasfitroddhdm, 245, 

Nyiya V'iHiesikay2Dl. 
.Myaija¥dTtika,24,^. 

O 

(Eleutii Mongols, Kban of, 152. 
Onga,' river, 3. 

■Ongatata., district, 3. 

Optimism, in ancient Nyilya, 251. 
Orad Mongolia, country, 152. 


P 

Padd^hadutam poem, 42, 
Padma-Karpo, 166, 206. 

Padma Sambhava, Saint, 164. 
Pakardsin-pa, 116. 

Pigsam jon Zang\ a Tibetan work, 
156. 

Paldam Lbama, goddess, 113. 
Paldan-senge, 115. 

Paljor Lhundub, minister, 116. 
Pallava, dynasty 101. 

Pallavas, Kingdom of the, 101. 
Panataram, a Buddhist Sanctuary in 
Jam, 95. '■, 

Fancapsara, tank, 43. 

Fanchen Lozang Cboigyan, of Tnshi- 
Ihunpo, 116. 

Panoben, Einpoche, 153, 167. [li^- 

Pan-cben Sonam Tagpa, bierarcb, 
Pandaras, people, 3. 

Pandita, pr. n., 38. 

P audit amrhasva^ 40. 

Pandya-dela, country, 43. 
Paramdithavinicckaya, 99. 

Farasara Simali, pr. n,, 36. 
Parisuddhi^ by tidayana, 177. 
Parkbang, printing bouse, III, 
Fasiipatas, sect, 163, 159. 
Paiupatipaddhati^ 40, 

Patna, native state of, 2. 
Favanadufam, a Sanskrit poem, 41. 
Pbabo!ig-Kha, 116. [206. 

Pbag-dia, a towi^ in Central Tibet, 
„ bouse of, A short history of, 
202 . 

„ dynasty, Eeign of the, 207. 


1 Fhagmadu, province of Centra! Tibet, 
202. 

: Phag-pa, 116. 
i Phalpo^chet 107. 

: Phodang Marpo, palace, 154. 

I Phola, idng Wang, 111. 
j Phuntsbog, xsTamgyal, 167. 

; Pippali, Dokari, pr. ii,, 36. 

! Pitamu^di, Sankara, pr. n., 36. 

I Poi-eben, or Greater Tibet, 106, 

* Pouch en ~ Chief Governor, 20S. 

J Poncben, Anglen of Sakya, 203. 

I Poncben Gyabtsbnng, the Sakya re* 

I gent, 203. . . ■ 

I Pon Sonnin, Cboiphel, 154, 

I Potala, Lion, Throne of, 154 
Pradynrnnesvara Siva Temple of, 4tl. 
Prajnapti ketu Sang r aha ^ 222. 
Pramdna-cintama^i, 217. 
Pra7tidna~8am7iecayay of Dingnaga, 217 . 
I „ „ Compilation, of, 

i 219. 

Pra 7ndna vdrti Im - h dr ikd , com m e f 1 1 a ry , 
218.^' 

Pimnana-viniicaydy 218. 

Prambanam, a Brahmanical sanC’* 
tuary In Java, Besoripbion of, 95, 
Ponja, 1. 

Pura Gupta Rajja, 255. 

Ptirmapnnk^dj 228. 

Putitunda, Gautama, pr. n., 86. 


0. 

Qultuq, appellation, 137. 

Qotabaldin Aljmad II, 273. 

B 

Bab Byampa Geleg LhAnddb, 166. 
Eab-Ohyampa, 152. 

Kab-Deng, Monastery of, 107. 

Baffles, Sir Thomas Stamford, 
Governor- General of Java, 94. 
Bagbava, King, 4^. . 

B&Jataimdkar^ 99. ^ ^ 

BSjtm'a^giy,i, 15B. ' ' "''f 

BSjdmMf 99,. 

Bajput coins, found in Garhwal Dis- 
trict, 261.*^ ' : ■ ♦ 

Balpacban^ King of Tibet, 116, 159. 
ES.ma Goplla, <»urt-poet, 42, 
HImaMa, country, iCO. 

ESmlnufa, preacher, 101. . 

Elmalaakara, eOmmeuyfctor. 42_. 
Etoe^vara, and pluce'^ 43. 
Eamlajlvana, Ma.liW|®dbirii|, 4M, 

DbSrtidal^, 7 ,, ^ ^ ■ 

ESna Sanga, pr. * 1 ., Its. - 
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Bauson, B. I. , 263. 

Bed Cap Church, 166, 167. 
Eengacarjya, poet, 43. 

Eatan Nai %ana, Pandit of Delhi, 
127. ' 

Batna Gyalpo, rnler of Tibet, 154. 
Eavanadhyesana, 160. 

Kayee Madhusudana, pr. ii., 36. 

Eeva, river, 44. 

EirichenpTiHg, a small town, 166. 
Einohen Shiin-pa, pr. n., 112. 

Einchen Tagyal, 204 
Einchen Tashi, the Governor of Sakya 
monastery, 203. 

Bin Dorje, Wang {king), 206. 
Einpung, town, 165. 

„ Deva Ga.rwa, 165. 

„ Horzang, Governor, 165. 

Binpung-pa, 165, 166. 

Eifcsi Wang Gyalpo, pr. n,, 203. 
Eoberts, M. B., Major, 261. 

Bodgers, 0. I., Mr., 123. 

Ronki^ a logical treatise, 177. 
Ronshiki, a logical treatise, 177. 

Ron Shin, a logical treatise, 177. 
Eosakara, pr. n., 37. 

Eow, Sir Thomas, 266. 

Budradaraan, pr, n., 48. 

Eupa Gosva mi, author, 42. 

Eynju, pr. n., 177. 


■ ' '.S. 

Sadajiro Sugiura, 246, 254. 
^addarsana Samuccayn, 254. 
Saddharm&lankdra, 
Saddharmajpw^danJca^ 159 . 
Sadukti-Karfidmrta^ 45. 

Saizida Afag, wife of Babar, 187, 
aahti, 97. 

Saknni Oatta, pr: n,, 36. 

Sakya sect, 106. 

S'akya Gyal-tshan, 204. 

Sakya Einohen, 206. 

Bamddhirdja Butra, 159. 
Sam/ignphenallava, 7. 

Sa manta Sena, king, 46, 50. 
Samarkand, city, 137, 

Samdub-tse, fort, 153, 165, 166. 
SamJcsepa-^nJcarajnya, 251. 
S'ambara, Image of, 110. 

Sam-ye, place, 114. 

Sandhivigrahin, 8. 

Sangkhar, Monastery of, 112. 
Sang-hag Khar, Monastery of, 167, 

; thang, monastery, 

Sangye Gyatsho, 154. 

Sankara, Dihsai, pr. 36. 


Sankara, Pitanmndij.pr. n. S0. 
Sankara SvamT, philosopher, 177, 

„ philosopher, 252. ’ 
Samkhyas, sect, 159, 163. 
S'antabhadra, Buddhist logician 21 R 

Sauuhi, district, 7. ’ ' 

Saradapitha, in Kasmira,,252 ' 

Sarat Chandra Das :~A short liistor, 

of the house of 

Piiagdu, which ' 

ruled over ' Ti- 
bet on the de- 
.olin,e,.of .Eakya: 
till 1432: A,.!)' 
202 . 

>» V Tibet a depen- 
dency of Mon- 

^ pliu, 152. 

» }> »5 Tibet under her 

last kings, 165. 

»v The monas- 

teries of Tibet, 
106. 

Sarma-Khang, 110, 

Sarts, people, 137. 

S'artse Tva-tshang, college, 109. 
Barvadharma Bamuccaya, 160. 
Sarvadariana Bangraha, 169. 

Sarvajna Mitra, a Tantrika Buddhist 
author of Kasmira. 
166. ’ 

^ „ Story of, 156, 157. 

Sarvasunyatavada, Doctrine of, 249. 
Sarvalaksa^a-dhydna Bastra, 221. 
Sarvastivada, Doctrine of, 249. 

SatiA Chandra Vidyabhusa^ :~On 
A 11 u r ud d ha 
Thera, a learn- 
ed Pfdi author 
of Southern 
India, in the 
12th centnry. 
A D , 99. 

» o Ati analysis of 

the Lahkavata- 
ra Sutra, 159. 

>» >t Dinnaga and his 

Praraana- 
S a m u c 0 aya, 
217. 

» Sarvajna Mitra, 

a T a n t r i k 
Buddhist 
author of 
K a ^m 3 r a in 
the Sth cen- 
tnry A.D., 166. 
oavara, the Bh^iyakara of Mimansa, 
179. . 

■ fp , tribe, 44. - ^ ' 
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Sedmi-Midan = the Beven early ,moek 

' , scliolarS) ll'S. . 

|t!S’ dynasty 

ler^^The^monastery of, 112, 1 66. 

BeraTheg-olie*‘‘'l^“S» 

Sera-tse. hermitage, 112 
Serdan-Teang Khang, chapel, HO. 
Serthi. the hierarchical throne, lU. 
Ssrolma, Tibetan goddess Tara, 15b. 

Shall ‘Alam II, 130. 

Sbah, Jahan and 3:are 

coins of, 128. . 

^aU Shnja, a new type of coins of, 

Shaky a Gyal-tshan, Head of the 
0huroh,204. 

.ShnTna-i.Tabrizi, pr. n., 236. 
■Shamsuddin Alfcamash, 262. 

Shaw, author of the History of the 
Khojas, 137 . 

Shigatse, town, 163. 

’ Shokmok, pr n., 177. 

Shon-nu GyaMshan, Governor, 202. 
Shon-nn Yontan, Governor, 203. ^ 

Shwamar, or Bed Cap School of 
Tibet, 152. 

Hiksananda, 159. ^ 

Simali Parasara, pr. n., 36. 

Simhadatta, minister, 11. 

Simhavakta, city, 218. 

Sira, pr. n., 37. 

Sisa, pr. n,, 38. 

Situ Akyid, 202. 

Situ Ohyah-tshau, pr. n., 2Uo. 

Situ Ladoi Gyal-tsan, pr. n., 203. 

Hiva Gupta, King, 2. 

Btvasarhasva, 40. ^ ^ 

Skanda Gupta, Baja, 254, 2o5, 
Somesvara Deva, 262 

Somakula, lunar race, 2. 

Somavamsi Dynasty, The names ot 
the four successive Kings of the, 2. 
Somavamsi Kings, Four new copper- 
plate charters of the, 1 . 
fionam Ohoiphel, 153. 

Sonam. Gyal-tshan, Grand Lama, 203, 

. v>''' 

Sonam Gyatsho, Dalai Lama, llo> 
^ 116, 206. , ' ‘ 

Sonam Hamgyal, 167. ^ - 
Hoyaganga, 51- \ ' 

Sragdhard-StoU'at 156. 

8ragdharu‘8totra tiled, 156. 

Hridhanya Katnka, ancient monas- 
tery of Southern India, 114. 
Hridharadasa, compiler, 45, 49. 
Sriperumatur, town, 101. 

Hritundra, Queen, 46, 50. 


Sroug-tsan Gampo, King of Tibet, 
1 16 

Subatidhu, Some notes on the data 

of, 253. 

Bnbhagmandeiali, poem, 42. 

8ubhd§ita MuhtdvaliyAo. 

Haoha, pr. n., 37. 

Siihma, country, 44, 45. 

S'uka Sanded all, 4i2 

Sultan Abu Said, pr. n., 137. 

Sultan MnzaSar III, 269. _ 

Sultana of Delhi, Gold coins ot, 121. 
Surya Sena, Kayastha, 11. 

Suvarnafprahhdsa 8ut7'Ct», lo9, 

Stonskor Sabs-drnng, hierarch, lo<>‘ 
Sze-Ohuan, province, 206. 


Tahdkdt-ul^dsiri, 50. 

Tagkar fort, 206. 

Taglung, city, 202, 

monastery of, 166, fn/ . 
Tag-pa Gyal-tshan, King of libet, 

205, 206. 

Tagpa-Phozer, pr. n., 203. 

Tagrin, pr. n. , 205. , , , 

Tali Situ Ohyan Chub Gyal-tshan, 
165 _ 

Tnilabati, Kayari, pr. n., 36. 

Tai-Sito, title of honour, 203, 2^. 
Taisri Tagpa-hodpa, Governor, ^03. 

Taka Kusa, pr. n , 254. _ 

Ta Kansri, holy order, 153. _ 

Talai Khan, ruler of Tibet, 154. 

Tala! Lama, 115. 

Talakajja, village, 7. 

Talitnagara, 41. 

Taming, dynasty, U 2, 206. 

Ta-Ming, Emperor, 205. 

Tamralipti, port town, 46. 

Tamraparni, river, 43. 

Tangriyar Khan, 137. ^ _ 

Tan-gyeling, college of, 154. 

Tau Kypng Wangpo, Karma, 167. 
Tanziu Wangyal, ruler of Tibet, 154. 
Tapa, monastery boys, 106. 

TarSs, mystic powers, 96. 
T a-v ikh-i-Shahrukhi, title, 137. 
Tarkikas, sect, 163. 

Tarpandighi, inscription of, 46. 

Tashi Badur, Khan of Kokonor, 110. 
Tashi Dokha, place, 114. 

Tashi-dohg, place, 202. 
Tashi-gomang, college, 115. 
Tashilhunpo, city, 153. 

Tashizil, monastery of, 153. 
Tabhagata, temple of the, 110. 
Tathdgataguhyalca, 159. 
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TathSgafcaiiityamttatva, 160. 

Tatnarya Mica, by Vacaspafei, 197. 
Taylor, Geo. P., 124, 127, 128, 135, 
Tela, river, 3. 

' Telatatta, distriofc, 3. 

TeBgri Nor, lake in Tibeti, 202, 
Tempera, village, 203. 

Tenzing, Choigyal, 163. 

Thakar, Vidyapati, a poet, 228. 
Tlianawala, Pramji, J., 126. 

Tbangpo- Chin- ling- me, place, 202. 
Thegoban Choigyal, 116. 

Thig ^6g Gyalmo, lake, 152. 
T'hikhang « a Government honse, 202. 
T'hi-Lodoi Gyatslio, 164, 

T'hin las Gyatsho, 154. 

Thi-pa = President, 112. 

T'hipon «« a provincial governor, 

202 . 

Thisrong-den-tsan, king, 109. 
Thoisam-ling, college, 113, 115. 
Thomas, Mr., 121 

Thngan Themur, the Tartar Emperor, 
204. 

Thngwan Thumer, Chinese Emperor, 
206. 

Thnmed Mongolia, 152. 

Thnmer Bukhoi, Mongol prince, 203. 
Thnrston, Mr., 133. 

Tibet, a dependency of Mongolia, 
152. 

„ the monasteries of, 106. 

„ under her last kings, 165. 
Tjandi Toempong, a Buddhist Sanc- 
tuary in Eastern Java, 95. 

Toral Behu, 162. 

Transoxiana, province, 138. 
Tri-Kalihga, coutjfcries, 3. 
Trikalmgadhipafci, appellation, 3. 
Tsang, province, 106, 203, 204. 
Tsang-Khang, Chapel, 115, 109. 
Tsang-Gyadthang-gang, 167. 

Tsem Hodzer ma, reformer, 111. 
Tse-thang, monastery of, 204. 
Tse-thang, town, 206 
Tshad-mahi-uido-k u n-1 a s-b t u s-p a 
219“ 

Tshad-ma-kun-^htiis, 219. 

Tslial, province, 205. 

Tshan-ha Wang, title of honour, 205. 
Tshe-Chog-ling, College of, 154 
Tshemo-ling, College of, 164. 
Tshe-Wang Dorje, 166. 

Tshebdm «= pot of longevity, 111. 
Tshong-dui-tag-kha, place, 202. 
Tshong-du- tag-khan, 202. 

Tson-dui Fal, pr. n., 203. 
Tsong-khapa, Buddhist reformer, 
108, 114, 164. 

„ statue of, 110, 


Turki-di van, poem, 138. 

Turki Memoirs, isk 

IT ■ . 

tf, province, 106, 203, 204, 206, 
Uccavanaga, 7. 

Udayana, Parisuddhi of, 177 , 
Uddhava dutam, 4il, 42, 

Uddhava Bandesam, 42. 

Udyotakara, author, 221. 

„ Yarfcika of, 177. 
Umipatidhara, court pandita, 40® 
XlpayaJcausalya, 178. 

Uragapnra, town, 43. 

Utan Hoso, place, 163. 

TJtsava, pr. n., 37. 

XJttarurauIa, monastery of, 100. 

Uttar ola, monastery of, 100. 
Utthitasarii, 7. 

Uzbeg, people, 137. 

V 

Yacaspati misra, pr n., 245. 
Yacaspati, Tatparya tika of, 177. 
Yaisesikas, sect, 163. 

Yailravapa, the god of riches, 114. 
Yaibarani, river, 3. 

Yajra Bhairava, image of, 110, 116. 
Yajra Mukuta, King, 167} 168, 
Yajrapani, image of, 111. 

Yajra Yarahi, goddess, 114. 

Yalentya, F., 129, 

Valldla Caritam, 46, 

Yamana, pr. n., 37- 
„ author, 253. 

Yanamali, Yedanfcatirfcha, on Opti- 
mism in Ancient Nyaya, 251. 
Yardhana, King, 49. 

Vdsavadatid, 256. 

Yasu, 7. 

Yasubandhu, pr. n., 227, 264, 177. 
Yasudeva, poet, 42. 

Yfistubandhu, pr. n., 253. 

Yatsayana, Bhasya of, 177. 

„ the Bhasyakara, 178, 179. 
Veni Bamhdraf 36. 

YehkateSa Yedantacaryya, poet, 42. 
Yidyapati Thakur, poet, 228, 
Yijaybandhu I, King of Ceylon, 100. 
Yijaya Kataka, town, 4. 

Yijayapura, capital, 42. 

Yijaysena, pr. n., 46, 50. 

Yijnani Madhava, 7. 

Yikrnma, poet, 42. 

Yindhya, range of hills, 44. 

Yinlta deva, Buddhist logician, 218. 
Yinitapora, town, 2. 

Yipras, sect, 163. 
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TirEg KiBg,,49» 

Yu&Mmalamfi-narna^Irama^a^Bixm- 

■ ticcai/a-fzM,, eommeotary, 218. 

Viinuvardhana, . King, inscription 
of,97: : , , , 

Tisnddhimagga, commentary, on 99. 

Vil?arnpasena-d 0 va, pr. n., 46, 50. 

Visvanafcim OakraYarti, commenta- 
tor, 42. ' 

Vi^Te^vara, Glio§ala, pr, n,, 36. 

V!§ve^vara Knnc|a, pr. n., 36. 

Vladimir . Petrovitoli Halivkine, 
author, 137. 

Tost,. Captain, 122. 

YyavastMdarpaHam, 86 . 


W 

Wang-Jung-ne, King of Tibet, 206, 
WenM, Chinese Professor, 159. 

White King, L., Dr., 122. 
Wind-messenger, or Pavanadutam , 
a poem, 41. 

Wright, H. N., 1,21, 124, 127-128, 
129,133,273. 

Yaba Eiisari, pr. n«, 36. 

Yahzan, proYinoe, 205. 

Yambn, (Kepal), 154. 


Yangas, 179. 

Yang- pachan, temple, 110, 111. 
Yar-Mnttamraad, pr. n., 137« 

Yarliing, city, 202. 

Ya^odevi, Queen, 46. 

Yayati, King, 2, 

Yayatideva, 7. 

Yayatinagara, town, 2. 

Yajatinagari, town, 44, 

Yellow Cap Lamas, 153. 

Yellow Church, 106, 153. 

Yogesa Candra S'astri : — a note on 
Halayudha, the author of Brihma- 
j nasarbasva, 35. 
i Yogins, 179. 

1 Yontan Gyatsho, Dalai Lama, 116, 

„ ■ ofTsangthon, 115. 

: Tnl-Jyal, title of a work on political 
I ethics, 204. 

I Yunglo, Kmperor, 112. 

: Ydog Ming, 206. 

JS 

Zain Khawafy, historian, 138. 
Zainuddin Khwafi, pr. n., 237. 
Zangri-Phodang-gnng, place, 202. 
Zim-Khang, 110. 

Zimgaria, 155. 

Zodiacal Half* rupee, found at A^mad- 
abad, 124. 

Zdnkhang, 115. 
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Ablates haliodinis^ 210. 

*j 5 gilgiikus, sp mov,, 210. • 
s 5 nicoharensis,l7o. 

„ rappizV 210. 

Ahlepharns hrmidtii^ 150, 

,, grayanus, 150. 
Acanthodactylus cantoris^ 149. 

,j micwphoUs^ 149 . 
Acanthosaura armata^ 85, 92. 

,, , . crudgera^ 85, 92. 

jj haJchiensis^ 92, 93. 

„ lainnidentafaf 22, 

, „ , major ^22, , 

55 minor, 92. 

55 tricarinaia^ 92, 

Acontias biirtonii, 150. 

,5 layardiif 150. 

,5 monodactylus, 160, 

,j sarasinontm, loO. 

Agama agrorensis, 93. 

„ ■ caucasica, 93. 

5, , ' dayanUyOZ, 

„ himalayana, 93. 
j, isolepis, 93. 

,5 lirata, 88, 93. 

5 , megalonyx, 88, 93. 

„ melanura, 88, 93, 
j, nupta, 89, 93. 
j, fuhrigularis, 93. 

Agama^ sp., 89. 

„ tuherculafa, 93. 

Agamfds©, 85, 92"98. 

Agamura cruralis, 91. 

J, persica, 91. 

Agmbarla, The, of 'Sasamiii{Proc.],34 
Agricultural Practices, 183. 
Alchemical Equipment In the ele- 
venth century, {Proc,)i 50. 
Allodahlia scabrimeula, 28, 

Alsophylax pipiens, 82, 90. 

„ tuherculatus^ 90. 
Amhlycephalus monticola^ 176, 
Amulets as agents in the preTcntion 
of disease In Bengal (Proc,), 60, 
Andamans, Snakes of the, 176, 
Aneehura ancylura, 28. 

,, metallica, 29, 

Aneehura, sp., 29. 


Aiigmdse, 90, 93. 

Afi% ■(concubines ■ of the redcapped 
: Lamas), 107. ■ 

Animals in the ■Inscriptions of Piya.* 
dasi (Proc.), 55.' v ■ 

Anisolahis mmuMpes, 28 .' 

Apaehys few, 27, ■ . 

A%yhaniotis fusca,B9. 

Apterygida hiparUta, 29. 

Apus, Occurrence of, in Balochisfeaii, 
33, , , 

Artesian well at Lucknow, 233 . , 

Art, Indian, in Java, 95. 

Axya Samaj-, ■256.- ■ 

Ascam halteoriB, 258. 

Ishariydf (a snake), 194 , 195 . 

241, 

B 

Baer tree, 188.- 

Barahsenis (shopkeepers), 266, 
Bhotias, Note on the, of Almora and 
British Garhwal (Proc.), 60, 

Bir Bahoti, See ' SVomhidium, 

Birth Practices, 187, 

Blow-gun, Exhibition illustrating us© 
of, in S. India and Malaya (Proc.), 
65. 

Branding of Infants, 196. 

Bucella eatniola^ 74. 

Buddhism In Java, 96, 97. 
Bundelkhand gneiss, Lecompositlo* 
product of, 168-171. 

Bungarm mmikmt 176, 
sladosiw, 213. 

Buuia, 266. 

BuUa frmdoBa^ 102 . 

G 

Oahrita jmdm4% 14B, • . 

91. '.fir-Vl-l 

Oalofes 93^ ’• v 5' 
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€aUt 0 a' gig.as^ 87.' 

j, grandisgumma, 98, 
jj jerdonUf 87, 92. 

,j juha^uB^ S9f 92, 

„ UocephaluSfdZ, 

„ UolepiSf92, 

„ mariat 87, 92. 

„ microlepis^ 86. 

„ mystaceuSf&IydZ, 

„ nigrilahiSf 93. 

„ opMomachuSf 93, 

5, rouxiif 88, 93. 

,, versicolor j 87. 

’**= 3 , yunnanensiSf sp. iiov., 87-88, 
Canal, Annpshahr branch, 234. 

„ main npper Ganges, 234. 

„ Sarda, 234. 

Castes, Formation of new, 266. 
Cattle, Respect paid to dead, 181* 
Ceramodactylus a^nis^ 90. 
Geratophorus aspercLy 92. 

„ stoddartiiy 92. 

„ iennentiiy 92, 

Gerherm rhynchopSy 176. 

^Ghsetogaster hengalensisy sp. noY., 
117-120. Plate III. 

Ghalcides ocellatus, 148, 160. 

„ pentadactyluSy 150, 
Ghalcideseps tTiwaitesii, 150. 

Olianur, (a wrestler), 256, 

Charasia hlanfordianay 93. 

„ dorsalis, 92. 
ornata, 93. 

Oliausems, 256, 257. 

CheHsoehes glaucopterm, 28. 

(?) Ohelisoches melanocepkalus, 28. 
Ghelisoches morio, 28. 

Ohelisochella superba, 28. 

Chrysopelea ornata, 176. 

Ohrysydrus granulatus, 176. 

9iva, in Java, 96. 

Coluber melanurus, 173, 175, 

,, oxycephalus, 176. 

„ porphyraceus, 176. 

,5 radiatus, 210. 

Colubrida), 173, 209. 

Cophotis ceylanica, 92. 

Customs and Religion of the Uraons 
or Oraons {Proc.), 43. 

Cuttack, Kantabudiyas of, 215. 

D 

Dalai Lama, Hierarchy of the (Pfoc.), 
2 . ‘ ^ 
Dapdng, Monastery of, 114- 
Deformity, Belief regarding, t86. 

pictu^y 174, 175;" " • • ;■ 

, Deserting HeuseS, 189. , ' ’ 

(stobeaeh botnpMni), l97. 


Dibamidae, 160. 

JOibamus novse-guinem^ 160. 

Wiplatys gladiator, Bp. no?., 27, 29-30* 
3 , ■ ■ ridley% 27. 

*Dipsadoides decipiens, sp. nov., 213. 

Pipsadomorphm ceylonensis, 174, l 7 g] 
,, cynodon,2\Z. 

„ h.emgonatm,l%. 

Dipsas/wsca, 174, 176. 

^Distira andamanica, sp, nov., 174* 
176. 

,, lapemidoides, 175. 

Doab, central, Members of endoga- 
mons groups of, 256. 

Domi (spectacled cobra), 194. 

Douna, (Indian wormwood), 388, 

Braco hlanfordii, 92, 

„ dussumieri, 92t 
„ maculatus, 92. 

„ norvUlii, 92. 

„ quinquefasciatm, 89. 

„ tssniopterus, 92. 

Bryocalamm tristrigatus , 210. 

Dugong, Habits of, 241. 

„ Notes on the species of, 238, 
„ Round worm of, 258. 

„ Superstitions regarding, 241, 

Dumbness, Granaries causing, 181. 

Dyeing, materials from Nyctanthes 
arhortristis, 102. 

B 

Earthquakes in India, (Proc,), 66. 

Earwigs of the Indian Museum, 27. 

EcMnosoma sumatranum, 27. 

Eclipse, Effects of an, 185. 

Pnhy dr is cur tus, 17^, 

Entertaining, Customs ooucerning, 
184. 

Eremias brevirostris, 61, 149. 

,, fasciata, 149. 

„ guttulata, 149. 

„ velox, 149. 

Eublepharidac, 85, 92. 

Euhlepharis hardwicJcii, 85, 92. 

„ macularis, 92. 

Eumeces blythianus, 150. 

„ schneideri, 160. 

„ scutatus, 148, 150. 

„ taeniolatm, 148, 150. 

Euprepes halianus, 151. 

„ longicaudatus, 143. 

,, monticola, 143, 144. 

P 

Fairies, Beliefs in Bilaspur regarding, 
188. ' , ■*' - 

Fevers, Prevalence of, in the Dinaj- 
pur District (Proc.), 2. 
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KeHsj Wecliing of, 181. 

Fifiherinaii^s Net, The, 103. 

Wordonta leucohalia, 176. 

Forctpuia clecolp, 27 

j, quadrupinosa, 27, 
trispinoBa^ 27- 

^Forficulu ucBTjBp, n.j 29® 30-31. 

j, heelzebuh, 29, 

*ForJiml<i celer^ sp. ii,, 29, SI. 
p tomiSi 29. 

iViendsliips, sworn, Ciisfeoms regard- 
Tng, in Bilaspur, 187-188. 

, 0 ' 

’Gall-dan, Monastery of, 108, 
'&aUmwir (blnnkefc or ' dressing 
gown), 237, 

4^(mgdjal as a term in friendship, 
188. 

•Gangefeic Plain, Eeinarks on the 
Geology of, 230. 

Garhwal 0istriet, Hoard of Raj put 
coins found in the, 261 , 

4^eeho monarchuB, 92. 

Geokonidso, 81, 90-92. 

■Gecko Btentor\ 92. 

,,, verticillutuSf 92, . . 

Gehyra muUlata, 91. 

Geology, Some remarks on, of the 
Gangetic Plain, 230-85, 

Gilgit, Festivals, customs, and folk- 
lore of (Proc.), 37, 

Glaucoma blanf or diii 2f09, 

Gianoonid^, 209. 

Gneiss, Decomposition of, 168. . 

God, Pacifying' the, 191. Plate II, 
fig. 3, 91. 

Gonatodes andersonii, 83. 

,, gracilis^ 83, 91. 

,, indiaus, 91. 

„ jerdonii, 91. 

„ handia7ius, 83, 91. 

„ littoral is, 91. 

„ mamioratvs. 91. 

„ mysorienais, 91, 

„ ornatus, 91. 

„ sis'parensis, 91. 

,, wyihadensiSf 91. 

Gonyocephalus bellii, 92. 

„ grandis, 92. 

,, humii, 87, 92. 

„ suhcristatuB, 87, 92. 

Gouhd (cobra without speotaoles on 
the head), 194. 

Gouriyds (soake-oharmers), 193, 194» 
Grain, Measuring of, 181. 

Granaries causing dumbness, 181, 
Gymnodactylua alhofasciatm, 91. 

,, hrmipes, 90. 


*Gymnodactylm comohrinGidsB, ap. 
nov„ 82, 83, 91.. 

Gijmnodmtyius ramobrinus, 82, 

.'■■■i, deccntiiwis, 90. 

'■ „ ■ ■ /nseinhrDw, 82, 91. 

" ’ /e^e, 84, '9L ' 

„ fedtsciwnkoif 90'. 

„ ■ . fremitus, 91. 

$5 ■ ■" fM). 

■; kdchensis, 90. ■ 

■ „ I'hfisienms, 91, 151. 

„ ■ l(iwderamm,90. 

„ muruKmifiis, 82. 

. ,1 ■ nncrniiSj-Ul, 

„ nebulmm, 90. 

„ ■ oldhmni, 82, 91, ' 

„ peguenHiH,9l. 

„ pukhcllus, 82, 88, 9L 

„ 7'uhidu8, 91 . 

„ scaher, 90. 

’ „ stoUc-zhm, 82, 90. 

,, triedrus, 91, 

,, variegaius S2, 91. 


: H „ 

Halimre amtralis, 2BB. ■ 

,, dugong, 238. Plate ¥, 1. 
HariyMli (snake-charmers* fesfciml), 
195. 

Harsinghar {Myctanthe$ arboHrmtu}.^ 

102. 

EdfMjori (hands Joined), 195. 
*SedyotiB sisaparensu, 24i, 
j Hemidactylus bom'ingii, 91. 

brookif, 81, 91. 
coctmi, 81. 
depressus, 91. 
finviviridis, 81, 91. 
frenntm, 84, 9L 
garnotii^ 91. 
giganteuSjM , . 
gleadovii^Bi^ w 

gracilist 91. 
harmomm, 84, 91, 
hsehm^uUii, 91* 
macula tus, 91. 
pergimB^M* 
ptatyuruB, 84, 91. 
reticulatuB, 91. 

Bubtried^'mdm, 9%'. ; ' 
BubtvicdmB, 84, 91. 

84, Plat® II, 
fig; 2, 01. 

, . . ■ .■turiekm, 91,, . 

Herpetology, Contrihutioss to Orien- 
tal, 81-93, 139-161, . 

Holi Festival, 186-187. 

BopUdmtylm anawmllmsk, 93* 

„ dmauceliif 92. 
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Hydra diaecui^ 72. 

„ fusca, 72. 

of Gnlcmfcta tanks, 72, 
orienfalia^^Bp. nov,, p. 72, 7S. 
,, vnlgnrisj 72. 

HydrnB platarus^f 176. 


India, Earth Eating? and the Envth. 

eating habit, in, (Proc.), 55. 

India, Southern, Fauna of a Desert 
Tract in, (piw.), 55 
Infants, Massage and Branding of, 
196. 

Inscriptions of Piyadasi, Animals 
in the, (Pfoc.), 55. 


Lepidodactylus anranfdacym, 91. 

„ ceyJonenia, 84, 91. 

,, I'uguhrii?, 91. 

tiolepm hellii^ 89, 9:i. 

TA'ppomg (plu.storing with cow-dune-) 

. '185. ^ ^ 

Lizards, List of Indian, 90, 189. ' 
Lucknow, Artesian well at, 283..: ■ ■ 
tycoAon owlicu,?,. 173, 176. 

Lygosoma alhopimctatum, 150. 

„ anguimiintliS, 150. 

5, atrocostnttim, 

,, heddomii, 116, 150. 

„ hilbieahim, 1^0. 

cacharense, sp. hot. 145. 
U9. 

,, calamus, 150. 

,, chinense, 147. 

,, conwttiij 147, 150. 



cyanellum, 150, 
iioviie, 146, 149. 
dusmmieri, 149. 
var. con color, var, 
Jallax, 150. 


*J(tpalura andersoniana, sp. hot. 85- 
86, Plate II, fig. 4, 02, 

Japahira planidorsata, 92. 

„ variegata, 92 
Java, Archaaology of, 94. 

„ Four new Barnacles from the 
neiglibourhood of, {Proc.), 47. 


„ formosum, 146, 150. 

„ guentheri, loO, 

„ himalayanum, 146, 149. 

„ indicum, 144, 149, 

„ gerdonianum, 147. 

j, kakhieneme, 149. 

„ laddeense, 150. 

„ laierimaculatum, 160. 

„ Uneafum, 150. 

,, lineolatum, 147, 150. 

„ macrotis, 160. 

„ macrotympanunif 160. 

„ maculatum, 143, 144, 149^ 

„ melanostictum, 149,. 

miianense, sp. nov., 144,. 

149. 

„ cUvacemn, 149. 

,, var, griseum^ 

145. 

„ pulchellum, 146, 149. 

,, punctatolineatum, 150. 

,, sikkimense, 14-6, 149. 

,, singaporense, 147. 

„ suhcceruleum, 149. 

„ taprohanense, 150. 

„ trag'bulense, 146, 149. 

„ fsehratum, 161. 

Lyriocephalus scutatus^ 92. 


Kdddlpudru Sea pig ”), 241. 

Ealima, 237. 

Kanawar folklore, Contributions to, 
(Proc.), 34. 

Kantabndiyas, of Cuttack, 216. 

„ Cnstoms of, 215, 
Hdadir (Geological), 230, 281,232. 

Elo-thilmgyab-pa, (a kind of punish- 
ment), 164. 

Kris hilt, Exhibitions of specimens 
and drawings of , (Proc.), 36. 

Knnkar (nodular limestone), 230, 231, 


JMidhera^ h^alemis^ 27. 

^ UriiipmSf 

' i , 

Lahidwodea rdbmtvs, 2 ^ 


*Mahuia anaTtular, nom. nor^ 143, 149 
„ heddomiif 149. 

„ hibronii, 149. 

„ dissimilia, 143, 149. 
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Mabiiid dor be ^ 119 . 

j, moniicola, 143, 144?. 
j. inuJtifasciiitii^ 141. 143, 149,, 

,, ncremcarinnfii. 149. 

,, qvadrie(U'iiiiif{h 149. 

„ rugifera^ 141, 149., 
scptenitieniafii, 149. 

5, hjtUfi^ I4*i, 149* 

,, . verfebraltH^ 149. 

MaeropieiliOih^^i h i mala yan n.n‘, *210. 
Mdlirlprasdd aei a lornti Im friei'idsliipj j 
188. ^ ^ ’ 
■Malavaii I'ViOimnla, .Mnlerials for the, 
Flora of \ Abstract), Protr, 40, 47, 
,52. ■ ■ ■ 

Maiif.?o Seeds, Sowiiic^, IHL 
Marriage practice, 190. 

Mas.sage of Tnfarit.s, 190. 

Matrimonial Beliefs and Practices, 
185. 

Meeting, Customs (joncerning, 184. 
Mtuigeli' Tahsil, People' of, IBl . . 
ilf'frrariV{Hanie of a snake) 195. 
Miisliroom', Belief ,rega'i‘ding a, 192. 

.N' 

Kaia hunganiSi 170. 

,, ft'i'puclianfif 170 , 

Neplirurus aspei% 81. 

Nicobars, Snakes of the, 175. 

the, 192., 

North-West Frontier Province, Cns- 
tmns in the Trans-border Terri- 
tories of the iProc }, 33. 

Nyamdo pen (Tibetan relationship), 
*107* 

Nyvtanthes arhor-triatia^ Colouring 
principle of flowers of, 102-105. 

O 

Oligvdon mhlinealus, 175. 

,, trilineatuSy 173. 

,, woodnintioni, 173, 175. 
()'phio7nortiH blanfordii, 150, 

,, tridactyhis^ 150. 

Ophiops heddo?ni^ 149. 

„ elegana, 141, 149, 
jerdoiiii, 149. 

,, microlepU^ 149. 

„ sehleuteri, 141. 

OphisauruH apu^, 90, 93. 

„ graciliH. 90, 93, 

Opisthoeosjnia oaniies^ 29. 
^OpisthocoHjnia, sp, nov., 29. 

Opisthocosmia vivaso. sp. nov,, 29, 30. 
Cranns, Religion and customs of the, 
(Proc.), 43. 

Otocryptis heddoniii, 92. 

,j hivittata, 92. 


, F ■ . , 

Piiuchfli|'«fjThc,lS5v'- 

(the nether. region), 194. 
Phelsiima midmnanem^, 02 . 
Phrynocephalns cuudivolvuhir^ 93 . 

, toip/iVopifa, 93, 

haeogiiftaiiuA^*^’ 

,, maeulatm, 93. 

,, idivierii, 93. 

■■ 93. ■ ■ 

55 -iheohMLUS. 

PkuJ as a term in frieiiclship, IBS. 
Phyllodactylns hnrma'ttieusa^ 83 - 84 , 
Plat© I, 11, g. 1, ill, 

, ,5 europmis^ 84. 

,, mumensiB^ Plat© I, 

figs. I'b, 2a. ■ 

, Piyadasi, Animats in the Tuacripticms 
I of fProc.), 55. 

I Plat urns coluhrinuB^ 170. 

I Pol tjdontophk hwirigntuB, 175. 

!■ 15 Bagifiarinn, 175 . 

i Pom (a festival), 193. 

Porpoise, freshwater, 235, 

*’ Possession,*’ A case of, 189. 
j Pregnancf, Oaa»@ of prolonged, 18 i. 

Prd'faspidi)., 188 . ■ 

: : pretin s (s pi rifes),. 1 89. 

PruturiiB rupestris^ 91, 

Prymnoimodon, 174. 

Ptychozoon homnlocephaluni, 92. 
PtyclohemuB gnlurig^ 85, 92, 
PtyodactyluB hotnnlepis^ 91. 
Pyyidierana eivimia, 21 . 

Python reficulafus, 175. 

q' ■ 

Quarrels, Settling, 192. 

■ ■ . B ' ' 

; Ba-deng, Monastery of, 107. 

! Rain, Binding the, 183. 

! “ Rains Insect.'* See Trombidimm. 
Raja Kuns, 256. 

Ka|puts of Narwari 262. 

Rant (milk-mail), 189. 

Records, Methods of keeping, 183. 
Religion and costpms of the Umona, 
or Oraons (Proc.), 43. 

Rintella hedomu, 150. 

,, gmntherii 150, 

„ rnrkii, 150. 

„ tmmncorkdt 160. 

■■ S 

Sal-Ammoniae (Froc.jf 50. 

Saiea anamaUaymm, 92. 

„ horsfieldii, 86, 92. 
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Basaram , T h e A graharis of ( Iroo . ) , 
34. ' 

Scapteira acutirostriSf MQ, 

,j aporosceleSj 14,1, 1^9. 

5j smpfa, 14!j 14-9, 

Scinoidae, 141,1 49- 1 50, 

ScincxiB arenai'im, 14Sr 
, , mitmmis, 148, 1 50. 

Scorpion stings, ImTnnmty from, 192. 
Sepophis pimctatiis, 160. 

Sera, Monastery of, 112. 

Shaitan, 190,191. 

Siam, Lower, Hofce on a Book Shrine 
in, {ProcA, 4^* 

Simotes woodmasoni, 173. 

Sinkip Island, Lizards of, 84, 89. 
Sitaiia ponticerianay92. 

Biva, see ^iva. 

Small-pox, Superstitions regarding, 
198. 

Snake-charmers, 193. 

Snake-lore, l93. 

Snakes, Oriental, 173, 208. 

Sowing, 0 n stom s regarding ,181. 
Spindle, Superstitions regarding the, 
185. 

Spongiphora sphinx, 28, 

Stenodactylus Imnsdenii, 90. 

„ orientalis, 90. 

Stilts, Festiral of, 193. 

Stone Heaps, 197. 

Stone Implements, 200. 1 

Styes, Beliefs regarding cause and ; 
cure of, 184, 


T 


2'achydromiis haughtomanm, 139, 140. 
,, septentrinnalis, 189,149. 

„ sexslineatus, 140, 149. 

,, smaragdinus, 140. 

„ tacky dr omoides, 1^9,140, 

Tapd (Tnonastery-boys), 106. 
Tattooing, 1S5. 

Teratolepis fasciata, 91. 

Teratoscincus scincus, 90. 

*Theco7iyi£, ge-n, nov,, lo\ , 

Tibet, Monasteries of, 106. 

TJandi Toempong, Temple of, 94. 
Toothache, Bellels re^rding . cause 
, and cupe- of, •: ‘ ‘ 

T?t:an^migration> r^acding, 197, 

. ' frpmhUHpi.' , Oompo- 


Tromlidinm, Exhibition of Ihine 
specimens of (Proc.), 52. 
Tropidonofus liunalayanus, 210. 

)) hhasien sis, 210, 

j, nicoharensis, 174, 175. 

?i nicobaricus, 174. 

,, nicobariensis, 174. 

' piscator, I7i, 175. ; 

,, sfolafiis, 175. 

,, su,hmini(itiis, 210. 

Tropidophormherdmoni, 150. 

,, y^'>^'aa'nensis,'\£0, 

Typhlopidas, 173, 208, » 

Typhlops acutiLs, 209. 

,, andamanensis, 173, 175. 

„ hraminus, 173, 175. 

’ Icapaladua, sp. nov,, 208- 

. ,209.^' •. 

„ mulleri, 208. 

„ oatesii, 173, 175. 


, U ■ 

Uraons, Religion and customs of the 
(Proc.), 43. 

Uromastix asmussri, 93. 

,, hardwickii, 93. 

,, 7nicrolepis, 151, 


V . . . 

Varan idae, 90, 93, ' 

Vara7ins bengalensis, 93. 

,, dumerilli, 90, 93, 

,, Jiqvescehs, 93, 

,, griseus, 90, 151. 

,, maerolepis, 90. 

,, nebalosus, 93, * 

,, Salvator, 93. 

Vermin from the clouds, 185. 

W 

Weighing Beams of the “ bismer” 
type, Exhibition of (Pror), 52, 
Witches, Beliefs at Bilaspur regard- 
ing, 188, 189. 

Worm, Irnlian, of the genus Ohseto- 
gaster, 117. 

I ' , 

Zamenis 7nncosus, 1 75. 


